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KING of PRUSSIA 


SIR R, 255 55 
F I did not know your Ma- 
jeſty's Fondneſs for the Arts 
and Sciences, and that your 
Knowledge is equal to that 
of the greateſt Maſters, I ſhould never 
have taken the Liberty to dedicate this 
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Book to you. For indeed how far be- 


neath the Notice of a great Monarch * 


muſt not a Work be deem'd, which is 
partly the Compoſition of a young Gen- 
tlewoman, whoſe Profeſſion ſeems ſo 
contrary to the Study of moſt of the 
Subjects treated of in the Book I pre- 


ſume to lay before you? But the very 
Thing which ſeem'd to oppoſe me, 


has really imbolden'd me to put my 
Deſign in execution. Princes of ſupe- 
rior Genius, Heroes! ſuch as your Ma- 
jeſty, not only reward Talents in Sub- 
jects of the firſt Rank, but incourage 
and patronize others in whom they ac 
cover Qualities that tend to exalt hem | 


above the Vulgar. The Glory of coun- 
tenancing Perſons who have made them 
felves illuſtrious in the Arts and Sct- 


ences, is common to many Sovereigns; 


but to diſtinguiſhMerit behind a Cloud; 


to reſcue it from the Blaſts of Prejudice; 
” to 
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to ſhelter it frons the Attacks of Envy; 
and to give it the Means of Improve- 
ment; is an Honour that falls to the 
Share of only a few Potentates, whom 


Heaven has favour'd as much by the 


Qualities of their Mind, as by the Pre- 
rogatives of their Birth. As for the 
Learned, whoſe Reputation 1s already 
eſtabliſh'd, there needs nothing more 


than Ambition and Judgment to reward 


them; but to incourage thoſe who are 


not yet celebrated, there muſt be 


Taſte, Diſcernment and Penetration, to 
ſee how high, a Genius, not yet known 
in the World, may riſe. What Mor- 
tal is there, SXE, who injoys all theſe 
Qualities in a more eminent Degree than 


Lou? If Heaven had not given you 


Birth in order to be a powerful Sove- 


reign, a Hero whoſe Actions will be 


admir'd to the lateſt Poſterity, yet you 
would have been ſure of Immortality; ; 
1 0 and 
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and the Qualities of your Genius would 
have ſecur'd you to what you have 
gain'd by three Battles. 


. 
Tis only to your kind Regard for 
, thoſe who cultivate the 8 that 
J aſcribe my Succeſs in having form'd 
a Pupil, who, tho” but juſt riſing in the 
1orizon of Literature, has already been 
admired by many learned Men of 
Diſtinction that have been pleas'd to” 
incourage her, by the Praiſe they have 
given her in their Works. Nor have 
you, SIRE, diſdain'd to declare to 
| her more than once, that you were 
= pleas'd with her Talents, and her Hu- 
N mour. Praiſe, by ſuch a Sovereign 
, as your Majeſty, produces the ſame Ef- 
3 fect in the Heart of a Perſon of Genius 
; # and Gratitude, as thoſe public Honours » 
3 did, that were conferr'd by the Greeks 
. and 
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and Romans, to give a Luſtre to the Arts, 
and to incourage thoſe Who exercis'd 
them. Tis in the Power of Great Kings 
to animate Perſons of Genius to the Pur- 
ſuit of Glory, whenever they pleaſe; the 


Honour of being approv'd by ſuch Mo- 


narchs, being a Prize too tempting for 
the Neglect of the utmoſt Efforts to de- 
ſerve it, If there is a ſenſible. Pleaſure 
in the Applauſe of common Men, how 
great mult be the Satisfaction to have it 
from Princes, whoſe Parts are as ex- 
tenſive as their Power! On the other 
hand, ſuch Princes can, if they will, 
extinguiſh in the Bud, a Genius capable 
of ſtriking out noble Rays of Light here- 
after. Contempt mortifies the Soul, 
damps the Spirits, and communicates a 

Languor to the Mind, that kills it. If 
Moliere, the Son of a Tapeſtry-Weaver, 
and a Country-Comedian, had been 
run down by Prejudice and Envy, When 
8 a4 > he 
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I 
he came to Paris, and exhibited his 
firſt Performances there, France would 
have been depriv'd of a Man who has 
done her as much Honour, as ever Te- 
rence did to the Romans. But by good 


Fortune, Moliore was protected by a 
Prince who, being a Lover of the Arts 
and Sciences, ſupported him againſt the 


Prejudice of the Courtiers, and ſhelter'd 
him from the Envy of Authors. "Tis 
to the Countenance which AvuGus- 
Tus gave to Virgil and Horace, at a 


time when thoſe two Poets had not as 


yet acquir'd any Reputation, that we are 
oblig:'d for the Works they have left 
us, which they compos'd after that 
Emperor's Protection had encourag'd 
them to produce the Maſter-pieces with 


which they have inrich'd the Public. 


You, S1RE, think it not: enotigh to e- 
qual the moſt illuſtrious of the N in 
8 5 Valour, 
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Valour, but you imitate all their other 
great Virtues; and as the Courage of 
CæsAx ſhines again in you, ſo you have 

the ſame Paſſion that AvcvsTus had 

for the Advancement of the Sciences. 


I 18 ie 1 to I with the 
profoundeſt Reſpect, 8 : 
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b. | CRITICAL REFLECTIONS 
4 UPON _ Bhs) 


ol FRIENDSHIP, 


2 
* 


— * _ — 


CHAP. I. 


= The Diſcourſes of the Ancients on Friendſhip 
re many of them chimerical. 


HE grand and ſublime Poſitions, 

2G which have been advanced either 
by the Ancients or Moderns. on 
the Subject of Friendſhip, cannot 


be admitted as Truths by thoſe 
OO =** Who have been convinced by Ex- 
perience that they are falſe. Plato, Lucian, Ci- 
cero have left Tracts behind them, wherein Friend- 
lhip is very often painted in a Manner quite dif- 
ferent from what it is in reality. By ſtriving to 
0 | render 


VOL. bo 


* 


render it divine, they have totally changed the 
Nature of it; and have rather exhibited to us the 
Sentiments proper to an Intelligence that is ce- 
leſtial, than the Motions and Inclinations of the 
Heart of Man. | | 


J will with the utmoſt Care examine the Opi- | 
nions which I propoſe to combat, and ſhall eſta- 


bliſh my Arguments on nothing but Facts, de- 
monſtrated and proved by daily Experience. To 
have a thorough Knowledge of Men, *tis abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary to ſtudy them a long time, to diſco- 


"borate. 


ver what they are internally, and never to judge 
of their Hearts by their Underſtanding. Men of | 
Learning are but too apt to conclude what is the | 
- Impulſe of the former by the Dictates of the lat- | 
ter: Being ſhut up the greateſt Part of their Lives 
in the Cloſet, Reading cannot ſupply the Want 
of Society; and they know nothing of Men, 
but their Writings. They judge that they are ſuch | 
as they therein paint themſelves ; and they never | 
could have Experience to convince them, that the | 
very Writings with which they are captivated are 
the Productions of the Underſtanding, wherein | 
the Heart has often a very little Share. How 
many learned Men are there, who, upon the Faith 
of Ariſtotle and Cicero, believe every thing that 
Has been advanced by the Ancients concerning this 
Friendſhip, ſo refined, and even fo divine, that 
it never was to be found among Mortals! An 
Acquaintance with the World would ſoon unde- 
ceive thoſe learned Men, and convince.them of 
a Miſtake, which Study will only tend to corra- 


One of the greateſt Authors of the laſt Age 
frankly owns, that Experience had deſtroyed all 
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the Belief he had placed in the Opinions of ſome 
Philoſophers, with regard to Friendſhip. © I once 


thought, ſays Motte le Vayer, that Friendſhip 
was the Sun of the World, which without it 


would be all Darkneſs. I thought, to ſpeak as 
Ennius did, that without it Life was not vital; 
and I inferr'd, that the Romans had very pro- 
perly denominated their Friends Necęſſarios, and 


bility of doing without them. But I now think 


Belief I have entertain'd, that in all our 
Friendſhips there's ſcarce any thing which comes 
up to the School-Definitions of it, that I con- 
ſider it only as an empty Name, a ſine Chi- 
mera, and an agreeable Deluſion, Heſiad was 
much in the right, when he repreſented Fraud 
and Friendſhip as Siſters by the ſame Venter, 
and both as Daughters of the Night. There is 
nothing more deceiving than what Men would 
fain put off for Friendſhip in the common Buſi- 
neſs of Life ; and the Darkneſs of the Night is 
a very apt Simile to ſuch obſcure things as are 
the Friendſhips of this World, wherein the moſt 
clear-ſighted People, after being forc*d to grope 
oy in the dark, confeſs that they can Ee no 
ight.“ | | 
Thus did a Philoſopher, who knew the World; 


acknowledge how grofly the Ancients, (as well 
as the Moderns) were deceiv'd in their No- 
tions of Friendſhip. And I ſubmit to the curious 
2X Reader, whether I have not fairly quoted him. 


If any Man, after Peruſal of theſe Reflections, 
ſhould be tempted to think, that I condemn cer- 
tain Sentiments of Cicero, Plato, Seneca, Mon- 

i taigne, 


1 


Friendſhip Necęſſitudo, from a moral Impoſſi - 


quite the reverſe; and am ſo confirm'd in the 


[4 ] 
taigne, Charron, out of mere Prejudice, and be- 
cauſe Iam not ſuſceptible of the Charms of Friend- 


ſhip, he would be quite miſtaken. I am fully 


perſuaded of theſe three things, viz. 1. That 
Friendſhip is profitable to Mankind. 2. That 
the moſt virtuous Part of Men. practiſe -it: 
And, 3. That it ought to be cultivated with | 
Care. Therefore, tho? I condemn certain Opi- 
nions of ſome of the Pi;ilofophers, I am far from 


going to ſuch a Length as Motte le Vayer has done, 


and from conſidering the Friendſhip mention'd by 
thoſe Philoſophers in the Light that he does; 5 | 
treats it as a fine Chimera, an empty Name, ad 

an agreeable Deluſion. After all, *tis proper, in 


order to prevent the raſh Judgment of ſome Per- 


ſons who are not acquainted with Motie le Vayer*s | 
Character, to inform them, that thjs«great Man, 
whom M. Bayle, M. Ballet, and ſeveralother Men of 
Learning ſtyl'd the French Plutarch, was i Perſon 
bothof a ſound Heart, and an excellent Underſtand- 
ing. He tells us himſelf, that few People have 
had more Inclination than he to cultivate Friend- 
fhip. He affirms, there was nothing for a Man 
in his Condition but what he attempted, to try if 
it was poſſible to copy any of thoſe Originals men- 
tion'd by the Ancients: And, tho' he was com- 
pell'd to own, That, after a great many vain | 
« Effays, he reap'd no Advantage from ſo noble | 
a Deſign, but a Diſcovery that there's nothing 
s which can be depended on in the Affair, more 
than the Glory of ſo fine an Enquiry ;* yet he 
confeſs'd, that he met with Friends who did him 
ſubſtantial Services: But he adds, That, with 
regard to that heroic Friendſhip, ſuch as he 
thought it to be for want of experiencing it, ” 

| | Could 


[5] 
could never meet with it; and that his vain Pur- 
ſuit of it had determin'd him to allow no Exiſt- 
ence to ſuch ſupernatural Friendſhip, except 
Books. Theſe are his very Words. I readily in- 
cline to be of that great Man's Opinion. I think 
it natural, and more conformable to Truth than 
that of Cicero, Plato, and other Writers who have 
copy'd them: Yet I could wiſh, that he had not 
too far debas'd the Friendſhip of which he thought 
Men ſuſceptible; for I really think he had too 
mean an Idea of it, as I ſhall ſhew in the Sequel 
of theſe Reflections. The heroic Friendſhip men- 
tion'd by certain Philoſophers may be treated as 


| chimerical, without denying to natural Friend- 


ſhip the Dignity and Warmth which it is always 
attended with in generqus Hearts. The chief 


View of theſe Reflections therefore is, 1. To 


conſider wherein the Philoſophers have carry'd 
their Idea of Friendſhip too high. 2. To explain 
the true Nature of Friendſhip, its Effects and 
Uſefulneſs. . | e SC e 


ee" * 


H W 1 
The Definition of Friendſhip, according to abe 
Opinion of the Ancients. wet fk 


F the Queſtion be propos'd to me, ſays Ci- 

1 cero, What is properly meant by Friendſhip? , 
my Anſwer is, That tis a perfect Conformity of 

Sentiments in all things divine and buman, ſup- 

ported by a reciprocal Love and Benevolence. St. 

Auguſtin greatly approv'd of this Definition; but 
B 3 for 


[6] 


for a pious Reaſon he did not examine whether it | 
was a juſt one. The Belief that it was fo, ſerv'd | 
his Purpoſe ; which was, to prove that there could | 
be no true Friendſhip among the Pagans, becauſe 
iuch a Conformity of Opinions in all things divine | 


was only to be found among true Chriſtians. If 
we admit Cicero's Definition, St. Augu/tin's Argu- 


ment was very concluſive ; for ſuch a Conformity | 
of Sentiments in things divine ſuppoſes, as M. Du- | 
Bois has very well obſery'd, that Perſons entertain 
the Idea of them which they ought to have, and 
that they are therewith duly affected; whereas 
neither of theſe is the Caſe of the Pagans. The 

Ideas which they had of divine things were abſurd, 


and the Manner wherein they were affected with | 
them ridiculous. Beſides, there were hardly any | 


two Pagans who thought alike of Religion: Con- 
ſequently, there could be no ſuch thing as Friend- 
ſhip betwixt them. No wonder, therefore, that 
St. Auguſtin embrac'd this Definition, were it ever 
fo falſe, becauſe it furniſh'd him with a Plea to 
attack his Adverſaries with Advantage. 
*T'was from Plato that Cicero borrow*d the Idea 


which he gives of Friendſhip, According to that 


Greek Philoſopher, a Friend only deſires what his 


Friend defires, only loves what his-Friend-loves, 


only ſeeks what his Friend ſeeks; in ſhort, they 
muſt both have one and the ſame Soul, the ſame 
Heart, and the ſame Underſtanding. Without 


this perfect Agreement, without this ſupernatu- 


ral Union, which can never have place am 


weak Mortals, who are the Sport of the Paſſions, 
and the Victims of human Frailties; without this 
perfect Agreement, I fay, Plato did net think 

there could be F * 


Fs eneca 


tal 


Seneca too ſo far indulg'd his Imagination, chat 
he gave into Notions as falſe as thoſe of 
Plato and Cicero. According to him, the only 
View of making a Friend was, to have one to- 
ſuffer Baniſhment or even Death for, and for 
whoſe Life and: Satisfaction we ought to employ 
all our Care and Attention. But this is not the 


Language of Nature; *tis dictated by the Under- 


ſtanding, but deny'd by the Heart. I dare be 
bold to ſay, that not one Man in the Univerſe 
ever had a Notion of contracting Friendſhip with 
another, to have the Pleaſure of dying for him, or 
following him into Exile: And I am very certain, 
that if a Man, who begins to conceive a Kindneſs 
for another, knows that he ſhall have his Head 
cut off, or that he ſhall be baniſh'd for that 
Friend, he will haſten to put an end to a Friend- 
ſhip, which he foreſees muſt be ſo much-to his 
Detriment. This pretended Pleaſure of ſuffering 
Death for a Friend has no other Exiſtence but in 
the Books of thoſe who affect to diſplay a Magna- 
nimity ſuperior to the reſt of Mankind. T ho” a 
Man die for his Country, for his Prince, for his 
Friend, upon certain Occaſtons wherein Honour 
compels him to facrifice his Life, yet *tis Self- 
love, that Paſſion which determines all our Ac- 
tions, that forces him to take a Courſe which he 
would fain, if poſſible, be excus'd from. 

To ſhew how falſe are the Ideas which the Phi- 
loſophers entertain'd of the Nature of Friendſhip, 
tis abſolutely neceſſary to examine the three Con- 
ditions which are inſeparably annex'd to the Deſi- 
nition which they have given of it, viz. 1. That 
ſuch Friendſhip muſt be perfectly mutual and re- 


ciprocal. 2. That it be diſintereſted, without 
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any View but to the Good of the Object beloy'd. 


3- That it may unite the two Friends, by an entire | 


| Contormity i in * both divine and human. 


CHAP. III. 
That there are very few Friendſhips equall 9 | 
reciprocal. 


„is very rare to find that the Return which 


Friendſhip demands is equally reciprocal 
between. two Friends; for Experience convinces | 
us, that generally one of them has leſs Affection 
than the other: Now, if it be a Condition eſſen- 


tial to Friendſhip to be reciprocal, Friendſhip, can | 
no longer exiſt than the Continuance of that Con- | 
dition. 


We are ourſelves very often ignorant whether g 


we love our Friends really and truly, We don't 


reflect enough upon ourſelves to diſtinguiſh our Sen- 
timents; and, whether it be from Indolence, or 
from Prejudice, we know ourſelves but ſlightly. | 
*Tis very odd that, ignorant as we are how far 
our Friendſhip reaches, we ſhould pretend to 
know the Extent of that of others, and to Judge 
that it tallies with our own. In ſhort, *tis 
a very ridiculous and prepoſterous Piece of Va- 
nity to think, that we know the Hearts of thoſe 3 


we live with 8 than we do our own. 


We are deceiv'd every Day by the little Re- 
turn we meet with in our Friends. Thoſe that 


we take to be the moſt zealous are at the bottom 


the moſt indifferent, tho* we cannot perceive it 


but in a Time of Danger. We are content for a 
MY l 


| f 9. 1 x 
hile with outſide Appearances: We ſuffer our- 


elves to be captivated by certain Advances, by en- 
raging Civilities, and little Services; and we con- 


ir E | 


ſhewy us, that we ought to expect nothing that is 
ſubſtantial from thoſe very Perſons who we thought 
were ſo zealous for our Intereſts. | 
On the other hand, if we ſift ourſelves, and 
examine our own Conduct, we ſhall find, that 
we have often requited our trueſt Friends with a 
ch very flight Acknowledgment ; and that, though 
al Wtheſe lov'd us with the greateſt Warmth, we 
es have often entertain'd the moſt lively Friendſhip 
on for others to whom we were in a manner indif- 
ne ferent. | 
in | 


Friendſhip arifes in our Hearts from a Spring. 


= that is not in our Command. It produces the 
ſame Effect as Sympathy, and attaches us to one 
er Perſon more than another, ſo that we are not 
't able to account for the Cauſe of it. Cicero 
1- ' Whimſelf owns, that we are determin'd by this 


Fr ſecret Impulſe to love one Man, and prefer 


v. him to another, againſt our Will! The Men, 
ur F< fays he, that we ſhould chuſe for our Friends 


O F< muſt be ſteady and ſolid ; but of ſuch there are 


e F< very few, and *tis even hard to know them 
is before one has try'd them. But how ſhall we 

try them even in Friendſhip ? for Friendſhip 
F< prevails above the Judgment, and diſables it from 


X Friendſhip prevail above the Judgment, if it diſqua- 
t lißes it from making Trial of thoſe whom we love, 
1 WM what Certainty can we have of that reciprocal 
t Tenderneſs, which is one of the eſſential Quali- 
1 tics of Friendſhip ? The Confeflion made hy. Ci- 


B 5 cer? 


tinue in our Error till an Opportunity offers which 


| 
| 
| 
1 
4 
) 


making the neceſſary Experiment? Now if 
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cero, a Confeſſion which agrees perfectly well F 


with the Motions of the Heart of Man, entirely# 
deſtroys the Definition which the Ancients have, 
given of Friendſhip. For, in fine, either Friend- 


ſhip never can over-rule the Judgment, becauſe} 9 


it would then happen that Friendſhip would not! 
be requited with a reciprocal Return; or, if it 
does over-rule the Judgment, it may in that caſe 
ſubſiſt without ſuch reciprocal Return. 

There are many People who fancy themſelvel 
dearly belov'd by ſome whom they rank in thel 
Number of their Friends, at the ſame time ſo fat 
from being belov'd, they are hated by thems This 


the Caſe of almoſt all great Men. They think 


that they are belov'd by thoſe about them, by 
ſuch as pay their court to them, and pretend to 
be their devoted Servants; whereas, very often, 
they have not more cruel Enemies in the World. $ 


The Favourite of a Prince ſeldom loves the Prince: 
He flatters him, careſles him, and ſwears by all | 
the Powers above, to convince him of his Zeals F 
for him; but the Poſt he holds is much dearer to L 


him than the Man who gave it; and, if he has 2 


«Proſpect of getting a better under the Succeſſol 'D 
of the Maſter whom he ſerves, the Idol he pay : 
Incenſe to in public 1s ſure to be curs*d from the 


very Bottom of his Heart. 3 
Difimulation operates as much among pri- 


vate Men as Courtiers. How many are e 


1 


who think themſelves oblig'd to appear Friends to 
another Man, becauſe they find themſelves en- Fo 
gag d to it by a thouſand Circumſtances ? Such a2 
Man lives in the fame Society, has the ſame In- 
clinations, Occupations, and Engagements; and 


if he did not OY to be a Friend of the Many 


I 11 6 
well he cares but very little for; he would be under 2 
Neceſſity of entring into a new Courſe of Life, 
and of making new Acquaintances. The Num- 
nd- ber of Perſons whoſe Friendſhip is only founded 
on the Advantages and Conveniencies of Seci 
not being very conſiderable, can we hope-to find in 
fit.; ſuch Friendſhip that reciprocal Return which, ac- _ 
caſe cording to Cicero, it neceſſarily demands? I "will ; 

go farther, and muſt ſay with /a Bruyere, That, 
Ives among Perſons who ſincerely love one another, 
the the Return of Tenderneſs, far from being always 
far reciprocal, is even debarr'd very often by Envy; 
"his which, tho? involuntary, is not the leſs pungent. 
ink Wie ſee People afflict themſelves for a few Moments 
by at the Happineſs of their Friends; and that, in 
to order to baniſh ſuch criminal Impulſes of els 
en, Hearts, they have need to call to their Aſſiſtance 
rid, ſuch heroic Sentiments as may put the Impreſſions 
ce. of Self- love to Silence, © Our Joy, ſays. 4a Bru- 
all; © yore, at the Advancement of our Friend is a 
ea little daſh'd by ſome Uneaſineſs that we feel at 
to © ſeeing him above us, or equal to us. Conſe- 
15 % © quently, we are out of humour with ourſelves, 


Tori * becauſe we want Dependants that will coſt no- 

a5; thing; and though we alſo defire our Friend's 

the Good, yet when it happens we don't always 
A #4 


F< rejoice.” Thus is the Heart of Man com- 
; Wee! laid open ; and there is more Truth in 
theſe ſhort Neflections of the modern Philoſopher, 
than i in all the pompous Tracts written by fome 
N of the Ancients on that ſupernatural Friendſhip 
which 15 never to be found among Men. LE. 
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CHAP. Iv 


Self. Lebe and Intereſt have an Influence over 1 
” Friendſhip, and tend to preſerve it. F 


\HE Ancients wit Moderns who baniſh all 
kind of Intereſt out of Friendſhip have 
really, in this Caſe, miſtaken Appearances for 
Reality. They have been the Dupes of their own 
Imagination; and, while they judg'd of the Na- 
ture of F riendſhip by ſuch abſtracted Ideas, all 
that they conceiv'd of it were wrong. If we con- 
ſult our own Hearts, if we ſtudy thoſe of others, 
if we examine the Complection of human Na- 
ture, we ſhall eaſily diſcover, that there is no 
| Friendſhip in which Intereſt or Self-love has not 
' a Share. A certain Man is our Friend, and we 
affirm that we love him only for his own ſake: 
But this Man. is rich, and either does or is capa- 
ble of doing us good; or he enjoys great Offices, 
and may ſerve us to our Advantage; or he is 
agreeable, and ſerves to amuſe us; or he is learns | 
ed, and improves us by his Converſation. In 
every reſpect Self- love and Intereſt find their Ac- 
count. Therefore *tis: not this Friend that we | 
love, only for his own ſake ; but the Truth of 
the Matter is, we really love ourſelves, becauſe | 
if this Man is dear to us, *tis not ſo much for his 
own fake as for the Profit we get by him. 
Friends are precious in our Eſtimation no far- 
ther than as they are uſeful to us. This is what 
our Self- love demands, and this is the pri incipal | 1 
and 9 — of Friendſhip. The e 1 
ad 
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ples which the Ancients have quoted to prove the 
entire Diſintereſtedneſs of true Friendſhip, inſtead 
pf corroborating their Opinion, ſerve to defeat it. 
n all the Examples, we find the ſtrongeſt Marks 
of Self-love and Intereſt ; for Intereſt is never ſe- 
Wparated from Self- love; and when theſe two Words 
are made uſe of to explain the Impulſe of Mind 
which inclines us to purſue whatever has a Ten- 
ave Wdency to pleaſe us, they are ſynonymous, and ſig- 
for Wnify the ſame thing. One Inſtance they quote is 
wn that of Abauchas the Scythian, who abandon'd his 
Na- Wife and his Children, when his Houſe was on 


all fire, to go help his Friend Cyndanes. 7 may, ſaid 
on- Whe to one who wonder'd at his Conduct, have 
ers; ether Children and another Wife, but I ſhall never 
Ja- Mind ſuch another Friend as the Man I have ſav'd. 


The Sacrifice which Abauchas made to his Friend 
of his Wife and Children is ſtrangely magnify'd 
ſuch Diſintereſtedneſs is mightily extoll'd; whereas 


de: this Sacrifice, ſo far from deſerving to be ſo much 
pa- ery'd up, is a criminal Step, and only taken with 
es, ſelfiſh Views. Abauchas ſuffers his Wife and Chil- 
is dren to periſh, becauſe he is in a Capacity of hav- 
rn- WF ing others; he ſaves his Friend, for fear he fhonld 
In not find ſuch another: Is he not herein guided by 
\c- FF bis own Intereſt ? It follows from his own Argu- 
we FF ment, that if he had thought of ever finding an- 
of Mother Friend, and had been afraid he ſhould never 
uſe have had another Wife, he would have. ſuffer'd 
his his Friend to periſh. - N 


Seneca, that great Advocate of heroic and diſ- 
intereſted Friendſhip, comforts one of his Friends 
for the Loſs of his Son with Arguments founded 
on the ſame Principle from which Abauchas acted. 
J, faid he to him, you are ſo unable 10 _ he 
= - Dea. 
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Friendſnip, the more we diſcover that thoſe Phi- | 1 


ther by Reaſon or Experience: And no wonder, 


111 


Death of your Son, what would you have done 7 
you had lol @ Friend, which is the greateſt Loſs | 
that can be ſuſtain'd © Thus, according to Seneca, | 

tis allowable for a Perſon to be more afflicted for 
the Loſs of a Friend than for that of a Child, be- 
cauſe the firſt is the greateſt. Is not this in fact 
to regret the Loſs of things, according as they b. 
pear to us more or leſs uſeful or advantageous ? Is it | 
not making our Intereft and Self-love the Standard | 
er Meaſure of our Sorrow and Affliction? The more I | 
we conſider the Arguments advanc'd by certain Au- g E , 
thors to ſhew, that Self-intereſt never exiſts in true | 


loſophers did not diſcern the different Inclinations 8 
of the Heart. They often explain'd the moſt ſim- | 2 
ple Sentiments in a Manner quite oppoſite to Na- 
ture, and advanc'd things in proof of their Opini- 
ons, which were the moſt contradictory to them. 

Cicero was in the wrong to inſult Epicurus, and 
to reproach him for meaſuring Friendſhip by the 
Advantages accruing from it. Epicurus's Senti- 
ment was natural and conformable to Truth. Ci- 
cero, in ſpeaking of that Philoſopher, ſays, that 
They who abandon themſelves to Voluptuouſ- 
neſs don't deſerve to be attended to on Friend- 
fhip, it being a Subject which they know not ei- 


3 


fays he, that while they give their Mind to what [ 
is ſo bafe and contemptible as Self-intereft, they 4 
are incapable of propoſing to themſelves any thing 
that is noble, great and divine. But all theſe 
Phraſes, or rather Sentences, miſrepreſent the 
Nature of the Heart, and are _— ET by 
Experience. « 895-8 


o 
283 
7 
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=_ :- F267} 
ne if I a Man will tell me, that nothing is requir'd 
Loſo in Friendſhip but the mere Eſſence of Friendſhip, 
zeca, and not the Advantages that may redound'to us 
for from it, and the Gratiſication of our Self-love, 1 


be- ſhould not ſcruple to ſay, that he talk'd like a 
fact Viſionary. The Condition of human Beings is 
ap- ſuch, that a Man purſues and is fond of .a thing 
Is it only for the Uſe he may make of it, or for the 
dard i Satisfaction it -procures him. This is a Truth 
10re of which every Man is convinc'd in his own 
Au- # Breaſt, „ 

true We not only attach ourſelves to what pleaſes 
Phi- W us, but we diflolve all the Bands which engag'd 
ons us to any Object, as ſoon as it hurts us. Our 
im- WM Paſſion and the Violence of our Tempers go fo far 
Na- # ſometimes, that we don't ſpare even the moſt ſa- 
ini- cred things. We demoliſh Altais, we overturn 
N. the Statues of the Gods, if we think we have Rea- 


X fon to complain of them. Alexander, who was 
incens'd at the Death of his Friend Ephæſtion, after 


nti- all the Remedies apply'd for his Cure, caus'd the 
Ci- Temple of Æſculapius to be burnt, How many 
| Men don't we ſee every Day, who abuſe the very 
uſ- RF Perſons, without any Mercy, for whom they had 
nd- the greateſt Love and Reſpect, by reaſon of ſome 


Diſpute betwixt them wherein Intereſt has a Share, 


er, or rather wherein Self-love is a Sufferer? The 
hat deareſt Friends, ſays Epictetus in Arian, may fall 
1ey cout for a ſmall Eſtate, a trifling Sum of Money, 


or mean Office, Poſt or Employment, which they 
haue ſet their Hearts on, as well as for the Acqut- 
the ſition of a Crown, or the Enjoyment of a charm- 
ing Bcauty. Tis this Self-intereſt that produces 


— 


F the ſame Effect between the beſt Friends, as 
Ja Piece of Meat thrown among Dogs at 17 
which 


[ 216 ] 
which no ſooner ſee it but they bite and tear one 
another to pieces for the Prey. 

The beſt Friends may be embroil'd by other 

Motives beſides the mercenary one of Intereſt; a 
ſingle Word diſguſting to Self-love, a Criticiſm or 

Joke that is a little ſevere, nay Applauſe itſelf, if | 
it be not rightly tim'd and proportion'd, will cod 

and deſtroy the Union of two good F riends; How | 
many, and even Men of Senſe, after a very long | 


1X Intimacy, have been at cruel Variance with one 
© another for ſome Expreſſions ofenſive to their | 
. Self-love? They who are acquainted with the 


Hiſtory of the Republic of Letters know, that al- 
moſt all the Men of Learning that have had the 
greateſt Quarrels were formerly very good Friends. 
1 might here quote ſeveral Examples, but will only | 
inſtance thoſe of Bayle and Jurieu, Moliere and Ra- 
cine; tho? to theſe I 2 eaſily add ſeveral other In- 
Rances of celebrated Writers, who are ſtill living. 

The Proofs which Cicero brings, to ſhew. that | 
Self-intereſt can have no Share in Friendſhip, are | 
only begging the Queſtion. He pretends, that if 
Profit and Intereſt were the Principle of Friend- | 
ſhip, it would ceaſe as ſoon as the Intereſts | 
chang'd; whereas true Friendſhips are eternal, | 

| becauſe their Nature does not change, and is al- N 
ways the ſame. But we poſitively deny the Prin- 
ciple on which Cicero founds his Argument. Be- 
ſides, before it can be inferr'd that true F riendſhips 
are everlaſting, becauſe their Nature is ſuch, it muſt 
firſt be proy'd that there are ſuch F riendſhips: : But 
this is deny'd, and the Denial is founded on Ex- 
perl ce. And as to what Cicero ſays, that if 
Profit and Intereſt were the Principle of Friend- 


ſhip, it would . as ſoon as Intereſts chang d, 
| this 
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his is a manifeſt Truth, from which it ought not 
to be inferr'd, that F riendſhip is diſintereſted be- 
auſe it does not change; but rather, that it is 
intereſted becauſe it varies, as we ſee, every Day, 


or FWccording to the Change of Intereſts. Cicero may 
if enjoy what Speculations and abſtracted Ideas he 
ol Wikes beſt, but the Opinion which is contrary to 
»w his will be founded on Experience, and ſuch Ideas 
ne s are clear. 

ne Seneca explains himſelf in ſuch a ſingular Man- 
eir {Mer upon the Diſintereſtedneſs of Friendſhip, that, 
he according to his Notion, one ſhould make a Friend 
al- Purely to have the Pleaſure of viewing him as a 
he Vfine Statue. Tho' the wiſe Man needs no Friend, 
Is. Met he ought to court Friendſhip, were it only that 
ly | 0 excellent a Virtue might not remain uſeleſs. 
a- But he muſt guard againſt Epicurus's Opinion, 


ho faid, he was overjoy'd to have a Friend, 
hat he might receive: the Services from him that 
are attach'd to Friendſhip, that he might have one 
o take care of him in Sickneſs, to relieve him in 
| riſon, or any other State of Miſery, and to defend 
im againſt his Enemies: For whoever, ſays Sene- 
ca, entertains ſuch Notions, and loves his 3 
with ſuch Views, has no Friendſhip.“ So that, 
according to Seneca, a Man's Friends ought to be 
onſider'd as Perſons from whom we ſhould ex- 
ect no manner of Aſſiſtance. They muſt bs 
beriſh'd as thoſe fine Pictures that procure us no 
ther Pleaſure than that of viewing and poſſeſſing 
hem. But, in fact, all theſe Speculations are 
high ftrain'd, that they are not only falſe, but 
ven ridiculous, and would be enough to put ſuch 
cak Minds as did not ſee the Abſurdity of them, 
uite out of Conceit with Friendſhip, 

Some 
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Some of the Moderns have adopted ſeveral off 
the Notions of the Ancients concerning Friend-W 
ſhip. Being ſeduc'd by the Pleaſure of ſupport· 
ing an Opinion, which they thought heroi-W 
cal, they have facrific'd plain Truth to glaring 
Falſhoods. M. 4 Sacy has given us a Treatiſe of 


. Friendſhip, very well written, in which there are 
many good things; yet he has adopted almoſt all 
the Maxims of the Ancients, and has vented many 
fublime but groundlefs Notions concerning this 
ended Friendſhip diveſted of all manner off 


elf-love and Intereſt. As it is difficult to carry 


on a Fable long without letting ſomething fall ini 


the Narrative which ſerves to convince us of the 
Romance, M. de Saey owns, in expreſs Terms, 
in fevera] Parts of his Work, that Self-interelty 
aground. So far is 
the Equality of Conditions neceſfary to true Friend- 
ſhip, according to his Opinion, that 'tis often fa · 
tal to it; becauſe there are few Unions between 
Men fo ſtrong, but Intereft will at the long run 
diſſolve them. The Oppoſition, ſays he, Inte- 


runs the greateſt Friendſhips 


refts is the Rock on which, to the Shame of human 


Nature, we fee the longeſt and the moſt happy Friend-l 
foips are ſplit every Day. But how can Intereſt 
really deſtroy p54 longeſt and the moſt happy 


Friendſhips, if it is not predominant in ſuch 


Friendſhips ? To aſſert that one thing is ſubver- 


ſive of another, and that at the ſame time it has 


no Influence over it, is to attempt to prove how 
far it is allowable to ftretch a Paradox. 
The ſame M. de Sacy, a zealous Advocate 
for diſintereſted Friendſhip, ſays, towards the con- 
cluſion of his Work, Whoever expects a Friend- 
ſhip laſting and conſtant, ought to be incef- 
CI | « ſantly 


A 


[ 29 ] 


ſantly combating Self- love, it being the moſt 
dangerous Enemy that Friendſhip knows. Tis 
that which ſhakes its moſt ſolid F oundations; 


they knit ever ſo cloſely. Recall to your Mind 
the many ſignal Friendſhips, which, even after 
having been propoſed for Patterns, have, 


ſcandalous Ruptures, proved ſad Inſtances of 
any Bp human Frailty.“ Thus we ſee that, in the 
this Opinion even of M. de Suey, Self Iove is the moſt 
of dangerous Enemy to Friendthip: That it breaks 
ary the Bands of 3 moſt eminent Friendſhips! 
11 inTherefore, upon all Occaſions; it tannot fail of 
the an Influence over our Dealings with our Friends; 
ms, Wand we can be no longer certam that we love 
relt chem than while we are diveſted of that 8dlf-Love. 
"I But I maintain, that, to require of a Man to be 


without Self-love, is to require of him to ceaſe to 
be a Man: The very Principle which inclines 
him to love and efteem nothing ſo much as Him- 
ſelf, is born with him; I we conſider every Step 


ute. hich a Man takes, we Mall find that Self love 
nan gwas the Motive. To go fo far back, if poffible, 
end- Idas the Source of the Misfortunes of the firſt Man, 
rel Wwe ſhall find that Self-love was the Cauſe of them. 
PPYRF Tis, therefore, to no Purpoſe to pretend that we 
uch can ever diveſt ourſelves of that Principle, becauſe 
* tis an innate Sentiment, which conſtitutes a Part of 
a5 


the Eſſence of our Nature: By Conſequence this 
Self-love muſt have an Influence over our Actions, 

thoſe relating to Friendſhip, as well as others. If 

Men wound this Self- love we moſt certainly hate 

them; and, if they do not n ity we VOM not 
huſe them for © our F riends. | 


L 


It 


'tis that which diſſolves the Bands of it, be 
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It may be ſaid, that *tis poſſible not to deſtroy 

Self- love, and yet ſet Bounds to it at the ſame 
time. This I own; and this ought to be the prin-M 
cipal Buſineſs of a Philoſopher ; but with all hu 
Care to moderate its Motions he cannot help act 
ing conformably to their Impreſſion, and endeavour 
ing to gratify them. Self- love, if not kept within 
Bounds, thinks that the whole World was made 
for it; and has only a View to its own Intereſt, 1 
without any Regard to others. Self-love in ai 
\. Perſon, which is moderated by Virtue, cultivate F 
by Wiſdom, and poliſhed by an Acquaintance with 
the World, renders to every one what belongs 10% 
him, that he may obtain what he thinks due to bim: 4 | 
ſelf; and he has Regards for others that they may 
Have the ſame for him. But ſtill there is a Self- love, 3 
which, if wounded, if not ſatisfied, and if it doe 
not find itſelf a Gainer, ſtarts, and ſhakes off the 
Yoke, which is attempting to be laid upon it. There 
is not a Man but muſt feel, in his own Breaſt, that 


theſe are undeniable Truths ; ; and, if he will plea 4 


but to reflect, he may gain as much Knowledge in 
this Article from Experience as ' tis poſſible for hin 
to receive from all the Philoſophers. b 

Lis by examining the Motions of Self- love chat f 
we diſcover the principal Cauſe of many good [ 
Actions which are ſolely aſcribed to Friendſhip; 
though it is but, at moſt, an Auxiliary. Several | 


Writers have celebrated the Memory of two 
Friends, one of whom being ſentenced, by : F 
Tyrant, to die on a certain Day, petitioned for 1 
leave to go Home to ſettle ſome Affairs, on giving 


Bail for his Return; which, being granted, hi 
Friend ſurrendered Kinafolf a EP Rr, in his Stead b 


and, when the Time was come that was fixed 4 5 
| the | 
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de Sentence, the other came and relieved him. 


his brave Action affected the Tyrant to ſuch a 
degree, that he pardoned the condemned Perſon, 
nd defired the two Friends to admit him as a third 
barer in ſo generous a Friendſhip. Tis not my 
clination to go about to debaſe and vilify the 
lory of an Action which does ſo much Honour 
d human Nature; but I cannot: help looking 
1 Self-love, taken in its proper Senſe, to be the 
auſe of it. The Friend, who ſurrendered him- 
lf to Priſon, gratified his Self-love, by offering 
imſelf to be his Surety. It tickled bis Vanity to 


ave it known that he hazarded his own Life for 


e Sake of his Friendſhip. Beſides, as he knew 


is Friend full well, he muſt needs think that he 


an no manner of Riſk ; and that very Punctilio of 


; 5 ſonour which obliged En to be anſwerable for 


is Friend, obliged that Friend of his to come to 


Ji Priſon at the Time appointed. This ſame 


unctilio of Honour has produced, and does even 
ery Day produce, Actions as gallant as this, 
ithout the Intervention of Friendſhip. Don't 
en expoſe their Lives as Seconds in a Duel for 
erſons whom, often, they knew little or nothing 


3 f before? Therefore, the being Surety for a 


riend is no very ſurprizing Mark of Friendſhip ; 


Por is it fo ſingular a Deed to perform a Promiſe 


ade to a Man, to deliver him out of Priſon by 
rrendering himſelf to it in his room. Honour 
quires all theſe different Actions; and, by Con- 


quence, Self-love, in the due Senſe of the Word, 


under an Obligation to put them in Execution. 


F Pon't we ſee every Day that the ſame Man, who, 


Fe, fought for his Friend but a while ago, 
ill quarrel with him for a Trifle of Intereſt ? 
Theſe 
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[ 22 ] 7 
Theſe different Steps, which ſeem fo diametrically 4 
oppoſite if we don't endeavour to diſcover the. 


true Motives of os are 11 by Self- love. 3 
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"218 „„ AP. V,: 
1 Whether a Friend ought always to be con. 
MH Adered in ſuch a Light, as if he might, at 
| one Time or other, become an Enemy. 


8 nan and Self-love are mixed in all} 
Friendſhips, a Queſtion follows from it of 
ſufficient Importance for Examination; and that 
is, Whether we ſhould take their Maxim for our 
Guide, who ſay, That, in our Affection for 
others, we ought always to think that 'tis not im-f 
poſſible but we may, in Time, come to hate 
them? Cicero aſſures us that Scipio thought this] 
an odious Precaution, and looked upon it as the 

| greateſt Oppoſite, of all Things, to Friendſhip, | 
He could never believe that this was the Notion 
of Bias, one of the ſeven Sages of Greece, to whom 
it was aſcribed, but rather of ſome falſe-heartedll 
"KY | Man, or of (ae ambitious Perſon, who was fork 
T2 making every Thing ſublervient to his own Ay 
1 0 vancement. 

| 


* — 


— - * W 53 — us 
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Ariſtotle was before- hand with Ge, in ch 

Opinion; for that Gree+ Philoſopher maintained, 

| That the leaſt Fear with regard to a Friend, 10 
1 the Conſequence of a wicked Diffidence; becauſe, 
as the Friendſhip of the Virtuous muſt, in its own} 
Nature, be perpetual, a Man cannot be a F riend 
whoſe Affection is not always the fame, , 
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his Opinion, ſeem perſuaded that *tis impoſſible 
o be the Friend of a Perſon who we. think may, 
t any Time hereafter, become an Enemy. Mon- 
aigne, Who was fond of all the Notions of Plato, 
icero, Seneca, &c. upon heroic Friendiſhip, pre- 
ends, that the leaſt Precaution, obſerved with a 


no one, therefore, ſays he, rank othef common 
Friendſhips with this. I know what ſuch are 


the moſt perfect of the Kind; but I do not 


the one and the other, for they would then find 
themſelves much deceived. In thoſe other or- 
dinary Friendſhips you are to keep the Bridle 
in your Hand, and walk with Prudence and 
Circumſpection; the Knot of ſuch Friendſhips 
being not fo faſt that a Man can be fure it will 
not ſlip. Love him, ſaid Chils, as if you ſhould 
one Day hate him: A Precept which, tho? 
abominable in the ſovereign and perfe& Friend- 
ſhip which I intend, is nevertheleſs wholeſome, 
as to the Practice of the ordinary ones now in 
Faſhion.? | 

= Charron is of the ſame Opinion as Montaigne. 
e ſays, That *tis only in flight and common 
Friendſhip that *tis allowable to uſe any Sort of 
$8 Precaution ; for he thinks that ſuch Forecaſt is 
„very blameable in true Friendſhip, and, entirely 
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* ceives, and has need of, ſeveral Rules and Pre- 
cautions preſcribed by wiſe Men ; one of which 
is, to love without Prejudice to Piety, Virtue, 
and Truth,—Another is, to love as if we were 
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Several of the Moderns, who have embraced 


rue Friend, is a Crime not to be forgiven. + Let 


as well as any body, and ſuch as have been 


adviſe that any ſhould confound the Rules of. 


Wickiroys it. © Common Friendſhip, ſays be, re- 
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hereafter to hate; and to hate as if we were here. 
after to love: That is to ſay, to keep the Bridle 


looſely as to have Occaſion to repent if the 
| Friendſhip ſhould ſuffer a Rupture.—But al 
theſe Leſſons, though very ſalutary in com- 
mon Friendſhip, have no Place in this Friend- 
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£ ſhip, which is ſublime and perfect.“ 


A modern Philoſopher, who knew the Heart 


of Man as well as Charron and Montaigne could] 


poſſibly know it, is of their Opinion; I mean 


 Bruyere, who, though he has not adopted the ex- 
travagant Notions of the Ancients, in the Picture 
they have drawn of ſuch heroical and chimericalſ 
Friendſhip, ſeems, however, to diſapprove off 
Forecaſt and Precaution in Friendſhip, as a Dif- 


fdence which is both hurtful and painful. The 


_ preſent Queſtion being of very great Importance, 
and of great Uſe to the Tranquility of Life, and} 


it not being my Opinion That we cught to uſe m 
Precaution with our Friends, I will here quote Mr, 


Bruyere's own Words, as I have done thoſe off 
Montaigne and Charron ; after which Iwill examine 


always in Hand, and not to hold the Reins fo} 


. y 
Y * . 


whether thoſe Writers Opinion is well founded; 
and ſhall ſhew, by their own Maxims, that ti 


imprudent not to uſe Forecaſt in any Friendſhiph| 


whatſoever. Let us firſt hear Bruyere. * To 


A A 


Maxim. 


live, ſays he, with our Enemies as if they were 
to be one Day our Friends, and to live with 
our Friends as if they were to be hereafter our 
Enemies, is neither according to the Nature 
of Hatred, nor according to the Laws of Friend- 
ſhip: This is not a moral, but a political, 
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ere. 1 now proceed directly to the Examination of 
ridlechche Opinion which I condemn. I think I have 
s ſopiainly demonſtrated that there is no Friendſhip 
the in which Intereſt and Self-love have not a Share. 
t al have proved, and, indeed, proved from the very 
om-W Confeſſion of ſeveral Advocates for heroic Friend- 
end- ſhip, that Intereft and Self- love often ſet the beſt 
Friends at Variance. M. de Sacy, a true Diſ- 
ciple of Cicero, ſets his Hand to this. He con- 
felles * That *tis a very melancholy Cafe that ſo 
precious a thing as Friendſhip, and that which 
cis the Fruit and Reward of Virtue, ſhould be 
ſubjebt to the Caprice and Power of Fortune.“ 
Cicers himſelf cannot help confeſſing That Friend- 
Whip among the greateſt Men is ſometimes ſubject 
to Change; and that there are ſome Caſes wherein 
@ Rupture between two Friends is not to be avoided. 
Lo this Purpoſe he inſtances in Scipio, who quar- 
clied with Metellus, his old Friend and Collegue, 
becauſe he could not agree in his Opinion about 
tate Aſtairs. 3 

After ſuch plain Confeſſions of Breaches that 
zappen between the beſt Friends, can at be im- 
rudent not to truſt certain Secrets with a Perſon 


ho we are not, and never can be, ſure will al- 
hips be a Friend? Is it not a Sign of Indiſcretion, 
ToWnd eren of Stupidity, to neglect a Precaution 
weretnat may be to our Advantage ? 
with If we were ſure that true Friendſhip could never 
ou Citlolved, I ſhould agree that the Maxim of 


ring as if we were hereafter to hate, would be 
WF: juſtifiable ; but, ſince *tis agreed that the beſt 
riends may not always be ſo, *tis wrong to pre- 
end that Secrets may be truſted with a Perſon 
ho we ſhall with, perhaps, one Day or other, 
Vor. I. . nd 


— — / 


be proved, as it is, that there is no Friendſhip 


126 
had never known them. Cicero, with /a Bruyere 
and others after him, may talk till Doomſday 
That we ought to chuſe for our Friends Per- 
ſons of ſuch Solidity and ſtrict Probity, that, 
« whenever they ccaſe to be ſuch, they will not 
abuſe our Confidence, nor give us Occaſion 
to fear their Enmity.“ We can never be ſure 
of the Hearts of Men when Intereſt and Self- love 
animate and guide them; and ſince theſe oblige 
them to break off their Friendſhip; to violate their 
former Engagements; in ſhort, to commit one 
conſiderable Error; why may not thoſe very Prin- 


A 


A 


ciples oblige them to commit a Second, and induce 


them to Ye as indiſcreet as they have been un- 
friendly ? 

What Security is there that a Man who breaks 
the ancient Bands by which he was engaged, 


who forgets the Services that he muſt have re- 


ceived in a long Courſe of F riendſhip, who, by 
his Inconſtancy, gives all the World leave to reckon 
him a Man without Taſte and Diſcernment, be- 


cauſe he has ſtuck ſo long to what he now thinks | 


deſpiſable, and who, by his Conduct, would have 


it be thought ſo; what Security is there, I ſay, 
that a Man who hat ſuch a wrong Way of think- | 


ing, ſhould confine himſelf within the Bounds of 
an honeſt Indifferency ? If we will argue juſtly it 
muſt be owned, that he acts very prudently who 
guards againſt ſuch a Man's Caprice and Ill-na- 
ture, 

The Advocates for "RE and diſintereſted 
Friendſhip allow, that the Maxim of loving. a Per- 
ſon as if one ſhould hereafter hate him, is very 
falutary in common Friendſhips. Now if it 
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wherein Self-love and Intereſt have not a Share, 
and that-heroic Friendſhip is all a Chimera, it 
muſt be altogether as evident, even from the 
Opinion of the Advocates of that heroic Friend- 
ſhip, that Precaution is neceſſary in Friendfhip. 
Cicero was fo far from being certain that Friend- 
ſhip could never be converted to Hatred, that he 
directs how Friends ſhguld, in ſuch a Cafe, be- 
have,” Let us take care, /ays he, that our 
« Friendſhip be not changed to downright En- 
mity; the Source of Diſputes and Quarrels, 
which end in abuſing one another with hard 
Names, and taking away each other's Reputa- 
tion, But, when either of the two happens ta 
carry things to ſuch an Extremity, 'tis neceſ- 
ſary that the other ſhould bear with him, in 
reſpe& to former Friendſhip, unleſs there be 
ſomething in the Caſe which is very heinous 
and intolerable.” Now if in a Rupture be- 
tween two Friends, where the one too groſly 
abuſes the Friend who abandons him, it is then 
lawful, as Cicero thinks, for the Latter to uſe Re- 
priſals; from hence I infer two things. 1. That 
Cicero allows that two old Friends may poſſibly 
fall out and have bloody Quarrels. 2. That a 
Man cannot be ſaid to make uſe of his Reaſon if 
he does not ſee the great Misfortune that attends 
the repoſiting ſome Secrets with a Man againſt 
whom one 1s obliged to proceed with Violence. 
In ſuch a Caſe it would have been very happy for 
him if he had followed the wiſe Maxim of Bias. 
Several Perſons have paid dearly for placing too 


he * aA A * * * 


great a Confidence in their Friends; and have 


ſuffered the ſame Fate as the Philoſopher Cardan, 


who tells us, in his own Life, that he never re- 


C2 ceived 
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ceived ſuch ill Offices as from thoſe that he had 
elected for his Friends: And really I wonder that 
People of ſo good Senſe as the Ancients and Mo- 
derns whom Ihavebeen confuting, ſhould ſo ſeverely 
cenſure a Maxim which is both very uſeful and 
neceſſary for the Peace and Tranquility of Life. 
The Turks have an excellent Proverb in the Lin- 
gua Franca, Fidar bono, non fidar melio; i. e. Tis 
good to truſt, but better not to truſt. 
. perſuaded that ſeveral of the Philoſophers 
who have vented ſo many pompous and ſublime 
things in their Books againſt the Precept of Bias, 
followed in private what they condemned in public. 
When they were writing they ſuffered themſelves 
to be carried away by their own Imagination; 
but, when they came to think for themſelves, they 
_ acted conformably to the Dictates of ſounder and 
clearer Reaſon. This is certain, that Aviſtotle, for 
all he inveighed ſo much againſt a Man's proceeding 
warily with his F riends, uſed to ſay very often, 
if we may believe Diogenes Laertius, O my Friends, 
there is no Friend in the I/orld, This was one of 
the moſt common Maxims which he broached in 
Society. It may be argued, in Favour of Ari- 
flotle, that, according to his Maxim, there is 
no Riſk in admitting that a Man may truſt his 
Friend with any thing; becauſe as there is no ſuch 
Being, he could never be guilty of Indiſcretion. 
But it alſo follows from thence, that every thing 
which Ariſtotle has advanced in any of his Writ-, 
ings concerning diſintereſted F riendſhip, is a Jeſt, 

by bis own Confeſſion. 

One thing very neceſſary to be obſerved in the 
Queſtion 1 us is, That *tis not in the Power 
fo wy” two Friends, be they ever ſo wiſe and cir- 
| cumſpect, 
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cumſpect, or ever fo diſintereſted, to be always 


at united. "The Continuance of F riendſhip i is what 
85 we cannot ſecure, notwithſtanding all our Pre- 
ly caution ; be our Tenderneſs to our Friends ever 
1d to great, ſome Fatality, which we can neither 
Co torcſee nor prevent, will force us to break with 
tw them, in ſpite of our Teeth. There muſt be a 
18 very uncommon Concurrence of an infinite Variety 
of Circumſtances to form a perfect Union between 
rs Friends; and it often happens that a very Trifle 
1C {hall break it. Let us ſuppoſe that the Father of 
5, one Friend kills the Father of the other; this at 
C. once breaks the Ties of Friendſhip between the 
es two Friends. I will add, that the ſtrongeſt Friend- 
5 {hip will now be turned 1 5 the moſt violent Ha- 
* tred. Honour, Decency, and Nature, demand 
1d the Son of the Deceaſed ſhould have recourſe to 
or the Laws to revenge the Death of his Father, and 
1g that the Son of the Survivor ſhould leave no Stone 
an unturned to defend the Life of his ſurviving Parent. 
, Even though there ſhould be ſtill ſome Remains 
of of F riendſhip between the T'wo, they are never- 
in theleſs forced to act as if they hated one another. 
8 Ihe Habit and Neceſſity of oppoſing each other con- 
18 tinually in ſo capital a Concern will, by Degrees, 


nis ſtifle all the Warmth of old Friendſhip, and rouſe, in 
ch its Stead, all the Fury of a Hatred which muſt be 


n. the more implacable becauſe it will ſeem to be au- 

ng thoriſed by the Laws both of Honour and Nature. 

it- In ſuch a Caſe, which of the two Enemies would 

ſt, have the leaſt Reaſon to lament? He, undoubted- 
ly, who acted according to the Maxim of Bras, 

he and who loved his Friend in ſuch a Manner as it 

er he ſhould one Day hate him. 

ir- | 
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There are a hundred other Caſes that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily produce the fame Effect as ſuch a Duel 
between the Parents of two Friends: Therefore, 
whether we conſider Friendſhip as a Knot that 


may or may not be diſſolved by Self-love and In- 


tereſt, *tis always neceſſary to behave to our 
Friends with Precaution, becauſe Accidents, 
that are quite independent of us, may happen to 
make us Enemies. 

But while I thus plead for uſing a Precantion 


in the Truſt which we place in our Friends, I 


am very far from ſuppoſing, that, as often 
as two Friends fall out, they muſt therefore be- 
tray one another's Secrets. Experience, indeed, 

ſhews that this is very often the Caſe ; but then 
we know alſo by Experience, that there are Men, 
who, in all their various Situations and Circums 


ſtances adhere faithfully to the Laws of Probity, 


and who will not for their Lives betray a Secret 
that has been committed to them. 
One may venture to affirm, that a Man of 


true Honour, whatever Quarrel he may have 


with his old Friend, will always be careful of the 
Secret he has alles with him: *Tis a Depoſit 
which he left with him upon the Pledge of his Ho- 
neſty; if he violates ſuch Secret, he is not less 


criminal than if he embezzled a conſiderable Sum 


left in Charge with him, and alledge, for ſo do- 
ing, that he is no longer in F riendſhip with the 
Perſon who depolited it in his Hands, If all Men 
were good and virtuous there would then be no 
Danger of their Indiſcretion upon a Breach of 
Friendſhip; but, ſince the Good are infinitely 
out- numbered by the Bad, ſince Policy and Diſ- 
limulation prevail much more in the World than 
Probity 


41 1 


Probity and Sincerity, they are moſt certainly to 
be commended who are upon their Guard againſt 


the ns of Mankind. 


CHAP. VI. 


7g impoſſible that there ever ſhould be a per- 


fect Agreement between two Perſons with 


Regard to things both Divine and Human. 


T HAT perfect Conformity of Sentiments 


between two Friends in things both Divine 
and Human, which Cicero advances to be the third 
eſſential Condition of true Friendſhip, is as im- 
poſſible as the two others that we have been ex- 
amining. Tis what only exiſts in Idea, and can 
never be found amongſt Men, becauſe 'tis not 
attainable by human Beings. Such a Conformity 
as this among Friends, is only to be expected 


_ where they are entirely diveſted of Self-lJove ; now 


ve have proved (and indeed *tis not to be denied) 
that, to require of a Man that he ſhould be without 
8: If love, is to require him to ceaſe to be a Man. 


We ſee plainly, in Nature, that all Beings have 


a ſtronger Inclination to purſue their own Good 
than that of the Public. Tho? ſome Men, who have 
been honoured with the Name of Heroes, have 
ſcemed to ſacrifice their deareſt Intereſts to that 
of the Public, yet it was Self-love that conducted 
them; and, while they feemed to be acting 


againſt their own Advantage, they were in eager 
| C4 2 Tbs 
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Purſuit of Glory and Fame; which were, to 
them, the ſovereign Good. Let us ſearch our own 
Hearts to the Bottom,and we ſhall find that it would 
be impoſſible for us, be the Union betwixt us and 
our Friends ever ſo cloſe, to renounce all the Ad- 
vantages in our View, and yield the fame to them. 
If therefore we cannot extinguiſh Self-love, how 
can we be ſure that we ſhall always perfectly 
agree in Opinion with our F riends, becauſe there 
are a hundred Occaſions wherein that which is 
grateful to our Self-Jove may be hurtful to theirs, 
and what is conformable to their Intereſts, may 
be contrary to ours. 

The Femper and Condition of the Mind, Diſ- 
eaſes, Health, have a great Influence upon the 
Manner of thinking, Qur Soul being ſubject to 
ſuch Impreſſions as it receives from the Body, is 
more or leſs diſturb'd, more or leſs gay, more or 
leſs depreſs'd, more or leſs tractable, more or leſs 
ſevere, and I may ſay, more or leſs wile, according 
as tis affected by thoſe Impreſſions. Now theſe 
are ſo different in different Bodies, and the Tem- 
peraments of thoſe Bodies are fo contrary, that 'tis 
impoſſible ever to find a perfect Agreement in every 
thing between any twyo Souls that ever were creat- 


ments between two Friends, ſince the ſame is not 
to be found in any one Man? You expect an ab- 
ſolute Conformity between two Friends, whereas 
each of theſe in particular is often not agreed with 
himſelf? Such is the Frailty of Human Nature, 
that it diſapproves at Night what it approyed in 
the Morning. Nay, in the ſame Breath, as it 
Were, it both accepts and rejecis. The leaſt Ac- 

CI3ENS 


ed. How can there be an Unanimity of Senti- 
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eident throws it into a Doubt and Perplexity, from 
which it cannot get clear. Who is the Man that 
can ſay, that he is perfectly conſiſtent with him- 
ſelf? Such Equanimity does not fall to the Share. 
of mortal Beings, who are fated by Nature to be 
the Dupes of their Paſſions. 

Cicero himſelf was ſenſible how difficult it was: 
to find that perfect Conformity of Sentiments 
which he required between two Friends ; and what 
he fays on this Subject, may be quoted to. prove 
the Impoſhbility of this Condition in Friendſhip. 
He owns, © that nothing is more difficult than to- 
carry on and ſupport Friendſhip to the End of 
Life; becauſe it very often happens, that what 
© is agreeable to one of the two Friends, is not 
ſo to the other, or that the one does not think 
© about State-Aﬀairs as the other; beſides the 
* Alterations to which the Mind is liable, either 
© by Misfortune, or the Weight of Age.“ In 
another place Cicero makes expreſs mention of 
the Alteration. which Men feel in their Taſtes and 
Opinions. According to him, the. Reaſon . why: 
fuch Friendſhips as are only founded on the Incli- 
nations of juvenile Years cannot ſubſiſt, is, be 
© cauſe Taſte and Inclinations vary, as. well as: 
« Manners, with Age; and that the Difference 
of Inclinations deſtroys that Friendſhip which: 
demands a perfect Conformity of Taſte and 
„ Sentiments. But in this Argument of Ci- 


cero's, there is both Truth and Ixror. E cers- 


tain, as he ſays, that Taſte and Temper are very 
liable to Change; but it does not follow from 
thence, that there is an End of Friendſhip betæucen 
two Perſons, one of whom has vary'd his Te afte, bes 
cauſe Friendſhip A nia demands. a Conformity af 
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Sentiments, For this Condition, without which 
Cicero fays Friendſhip cannot ſubſiſt, is a meer 


Chimera, becauſe it is not in Nature, I am of 


Opinion, that weak Minds indeed cannot affect 
thoſe who do not think as they do. This Maxim 
of Cicero is abſolutely condemn'd by Reaſon; 
which Reaſon requires, that every one ſhould be 
ſomewhat difident of his own Way of thinking, 
Then it will not appear ſo extraordinary to find 
People thinking differently from ourſelves ; and 
ſo far ſhall we be from quarrelling with a 
Friend, becauſe his Taſte is contrary to ours, that 
we leave him at Liberty to approve and condemn 
what appears to him good or blameable. The 
intire Conformity of Opinion and Taſte, which 
Cicero requires, totally excludes the Complaiſance 
of F riendſhip, and renders that Virtue of no Ef- 
fect, as what can never take place between two 
Men who abſolutely think the fame Way. Mean 
time Complaiſance is inſeparably attach'd to Friend- 
ſhip, and ſerves in a manner as its Companion, 
for preventing any Breach that may ariſe from the 
Difference of Taſte. 

I ſhould be apt to think, that a perfect Can- 
formity of Taſte and Temper is ſometimes more 
hurtful than uſeful to Friendſhip, If two Friends 
happen to be alike melancholy, who ſhall revive 
them? If they have the fame Vivacity, who ſhall 


Po 


moderate them? If they are both fond of con- 
tradicting and diſputing, who ſhall undertake to 


reconcile them? Melancholy. added to Melan- 
choly turns to Spleen, Gatetwjoin'd to Gaiety 
becomes Folly : But Gaiety join'd with Melan- 
choly produces a rational Joy. Two Men who 


are equally poſitive, contradicting, impatient and 


haughty, 


E 


haughty, cannot bear with one another; whereas 


they will eaſily agree with a Temper which is 
gentle, moderate, complaiſant and modeſt, A 
ſmall Knowledge of Mankind is ſufficient to be 
convinced, that the Difference of their Humours 
and Taſte may often contribute to the Pleaſuits of 


Society, and by conſequence to the Charms of 


Friendthip. 

Montaigne, who generally reaſons according to 
the Dictates of the Heart, who perfectly under- 
ſtood: Nature, and who attended and kept cloſe to 
it, ſuffer'd himſelf to be miſled by his own Imagi- 
nation, where he treats of that Conformity of Sen- 
timent and Temper required by Cicero. His Heart 
was on this Occaſion the Dupe of his Underſtand- 
ing, if jt be true that he really believed what he 
virote upon this Subject; and that he imagined, 
that two Perſons could not have a true Affection 
for one another, tunleſs their Mill, Judgment and 
Opinions, were equally the ſame in common betwixt 
them, 

M. de gc perceived the Defect in the hers 
Condition which Cicero impoſed upon true Friend- 
mip; and inſtead of agreeing with that Roman 
Philoſopher and Ariſtotle, in eſtabliſhing the Ne- 
ceſſity of a perfect Conformity of Sentiments be- 
tween Friends, he gives a very different Defini- 
tion of Friendſhip: Friendſbip, ſays he, is nothing 
but a perfect: Union of Hearts, form'd by Merit 
and Virtue, and confirmed by a Reſemblance of 
Manners. The Characters in which M. de Sacy 
exhibits Friendſhip to us are very juſt, but they 
are widely different from thoſe of Plato, Ari/toile, 
Lucian, Cicero, Seneca, and many other Authors, 
ſome * whoſe Opinions I have already confuted. 


Tis 


E 360 
Tis certain there is no Friendſhip where there 7s. 
not a Union of Hearts: *Tis alſo certain, that 


there mult be a Reſemblance of Manners in Friends 


to keep up and confirm their Eriendſhip, it being 
impoſſible that a Man of Honour can have a ten⸗ 


der Affection for a Knave, Conſequently M. de 


Sacy's Definition of Friendſhip is agreeable to Rea» 
ſon and Experience. 


If Friendſhip conſiſted, as 4+; 72 and Cicero 


have both ſaid, in a perfect Agreement in al 
Things, not only human but dine, it would 
follow that two Men of a different Religion could 
not poſſibly be Friends; whereas we cyery Day 
lee the contrary. How many Proteſtants are there 
who have Catholic Friends? and how many Ca- 


tholics are there on the other hand, who have 


Friends among the Proteſtants? 
OM Opinion of the Neceſſity of an Unanimis 
of Sentiments between Friends in divine Mat- 
ters, is not only falſe, but even dangerous to So- 
ciety, eſpecially in Countries where different Rez 


ligions are tolerated, and where *tis very neceſſary 


that Friendſhip ſhould unite. the Subjects who are 
but too eaſily induced to hate one another by The- 
ological Diſputes, If the Maxim of Ari/?otle and 
Cicero be embraced as true, it would follow, that 
in both Holland and Germany, half. of the Inha- 
bitants of one Town could never contract. true 
Friendſhip with the.other.. What Diſorder, what 


Confuſion, nay, I may ſay, what Calamity does. 


not ſo pernicious a Doctrine create? A Doctrine 
which if all the Philoſophers both ancient and mo- 
dern had taught, it would have been every Whit 
as culpable. When Reaſon ſpeaks, and is clearly 
underſtood, che Authority of great Men wine 1 
an 
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ſtand for nothing, and can only be conſidered as: 


an evident Proof, that *tis dangerous for the 


greateſt Geniufes to give too great Looſe to their 
Imagination. Tho' they are not. fo ſubject as 
other Men to the Follies and Miſtakes which are 
tte Appendages of Human Nature, yet they are 


not exempt from the Iribute which every Man | 


owes to that State. 


CHAP. VIE 
Of the Opinion of the Ancients as to the 


Number of Friends which- a Man may 
> have. 

. ITF the Maxim which I have now been. con- 
8 troverting was true, it would neceſſarily fol- 
4 low, that a Man could never have more than one 
- Friend, For if in true Friendfhip two Perſons ought. 
7 to be ſo united, and as like one another in their Sen- 
6 timents, Taſte and Temper, as if both were but 
- one, to admit the Poſſibility of having ſeveral: 
4 Friends implies a Contradiction. Suppoſe that 
t both ſhould want Aſſiſtance at the ſame time, to 
- which of them ſhould it be given? Suppoſe that. 
2 they both wanted Services of a contrary Nature; 


that one required what might be hurtful to the 
other, and that the former repoſed a Secret which 
he would have religiouſly kept, and which it was 
neceſſary however to reveal to the ſecond for his 
Security, or for his Advantage, what muſt be 
done in all thoſe Caſes? Moreover it would 


tometimes- happen, that the Perſons would be 
= | obliged. 
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obliged at the ſame Inſtant to rejoice and to grieve 
g, becaule an Event 
might be favourable to one of the Friends, and 
the reverſe to the other. 

If the Antients and Moderns, ka have been 
ſuch Advocates for heroic and diſintereſted Friend- 
ſnip, had but been aware of theſe Objections, 


| they would undoubtedly have limited the Num- 


ber of a Man's Friends to one alone. Yet this 
is a Queſtign which they have not determined, 
and have contented themſelves with advancing, 
that the fewer Friends a Man has, the better, 
Ariſtetle ſays, that too great a Number of them 
is as prejudicial as the Variety of Seaſonings to 


a Diſhof Meat. He adds, that too many F riends 
would lay a Perſon under an Obligation to be per- 


petually concern'd at the Misfortunes which might 
happen to them. I think this Reflection of the 
Greek Philoſopher a very ſenſible one, Man being 
in general much more liable to bad Fortune than 
to good. Lucian ſays, that the Scythians, as fond 
as they were of cultivating Friendihips, never had . 
more than three Friends at a time. Seneca too is 
againſt having a conſiderable Number. But in 
ſhort all thoſe Authors, to how ſmall a Number 
foever they are for limiting that of Friends, have 
always rambled very widely from their own Prin- 
ciples 5 becauſe it would abſolutely follow, from 


the Definition which they have given of Friend- 


ſhip, that it was not poſſible to have more than 


one Friend at a time, as I have juſt now prov'd. 


Montaigne has kept cloſer to the Argument than 


the Antients; for admitting the ſame Principles | 


as they have done, he concludes that *tis impoſ- 


ble to have more chan one Friend at a time. 
bn 1 


1 woe 
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This perfect Friendſhip, ſays he, is indiviſible: 
Every one gives himſelf up ſo entirely to his 
Friend, that he has nothing left to diſtribute 
to others; but on the contrary is ſorry that he 
has not double, treble, or quadruple, and that 


fer them all upon this one Subject, Common 
Friendſhips will admit of Diviſion; one may 
love this for Beauty, the other for brotherly 
Affection, and ſo of the reſt: But this Friend- 
ſhip which poſſeſſes the whole Soul, and there 
« ſways with abſolute Sovereignty, cannot poſ- 
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ſibly be diſtributed to any but one. Charren 


was of the fame Opinion ãs Montaigne: Common 


Friendſhip, fays he, may ſubſiſt with and among 


ſeveral Perſons; but the Perfect can ſul ſiſt only 


with one who is as a fecond ſelf, ſo that the two are 
but one. > 

Though ] think that both Montaigne and Char- 
ron have kept cloſer to the Argument than the 
Philoſophers whoſe Sentiments they have em- 
braced, yet Jam not of heir Opinion; and tho? 
I limit Friendſhip to a ſmall Number of Friends, 


am not for reducing it only to one. I am per- 


ſuaded in my own Mind, that as when the Heart 


is divided among many Friends, there is Danger 


leſt it ſhould not diſcharge the Offices of Friend- 


{hip well towards ſome of them; fo on the other 
hand, that the Danger is as great of being ſoon 
at a Loſs for a Friend, by an Attachment to one 
alone. There are ſo many Accidents which are 
capable of ſeparating us from our Friends, and 
depriving them of us, that to- confine ourſelves 


to 


F 


he has not many Souls and many Wills to con- 


4 

to the Riſk of having none at all. We have ſeen 
that Intereſt and Self- love break the ſtrongeſt 
Bands; and what is a farther Argument in favour 
of a Plurality of Friends, we have demonſtrated, 
that it is not in the Power of any two Friends, 
be they ever ſo prudent and cautious, to be always 
united, Now the Continuance of Friendſhip be- 
ing indepengent of the Precautions that may be 
taken for its Preſervation, I leave it to Judgment 
whether the having but one Friend is not always 

. d tobe in danger of! having none? 

| | M. de Sach, a great Advocate for the Ancients, 
agrees, however, that the having but one Friend 

| is a Degree of Perfection more marvellous, more 

| refined, and better to propoſe in Books ; but that 
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a Plurality of Friends is more practicable, more 
uſeful, and more convenient in Commerce. As 
| for my part, I not only think there is Benefit and 
| Convenience in a Plurality of Friends, but that 
ö *tis abſolutely neceſfary for the Happineſs of Life, 
| | and for preventing the Accidents that may diſturb 
1 it. Is it not evident beyond all doubt, that in the 
l variety of Misfortunes to which we are liable, ſe- 
veral Friends who are ſolicitous to help us will do 
8 more than one? I will grant that one may have 
| all the Zeal that is poſſible, but I will not allow: 
i him ſo much Knowledge and Strength as all the 
| others united. If I take wrong Meaſures, the 
Knowledge of one alone will not perhaps be ſuffici- 
ent to make me ſenſible of them: And ſuppoſe that 
he has Knowledge enough, yet he may not have 
Credit and Wealth enough to aſſiſt me in Pover- 
ty: And ſuppoſe him to be even rich, yet ſome 
unhappy Affair may happen wherein he may not 
1 have Courage * to give me the neceſſary 
1 Advice 
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Advice; and with all his Zeal for me, he will be 
of no Service to me. 

The Argument that is brought from the Per- 
plexity of * making a right Choice; where the 
Wills of thoſe Friends are fo different, and their 
Sentiments ſo contrary, is not fo. conſiderable as 
is imagined, Probity and Honour form a com- 
mon Centre, to which they all tend, tho' by 
different Paths. All Friends unite at the Call of 
Virtue, and in ſpite of their different Intereſts, 
follow the Laws which it dictates to them. | 

Probity alone operates with the ſame Effect in 
a Society of Friends, as wiſe and rational Laws do 
in a well governed State, If two Friends, Men 
of Honour, have Reaſons to break off their 
Friendſhip, neither of them would therefore have 
the leſs Affection for a third Man who ſhould hap- 
pen to be a Friend of both ; nor would fuch third 
Friend be the leſs attach'd on that Account either 
to the one or to the other, when he knows the Ne- 
ce[ſity there is for the Rupture betwixt them. But 
I am ſuppoſing them all the while to bechoneſt 
Men, and whoſe Union has been confirmed by a 
reciprocal Eſteem; for I ſhall prove very ſoon, 
that there can be no fort of Friendſhip between 
diſhoneſt Men, and that we ought not to pro- 
fane the Name of Friendſhip, by beſtowing it 
upon their criminal Conſederacies. ; 

Moſt of the Perfons who are quoted for Ex- 
amples of a perfect Union, have had many Friends. . 
The Friendſhip of Scipio and Eels was cele- 
brated among the Romans, but thoſe two great 
Perſonages were very intimately united with many 
others. The moſt eminent of theſe were Quin- 
tus, Philus, Rupilius, Mummius, Terence, _ 
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ius. The Letters of Cicero, Seneca, and thofe 
of Pliny the younger, are authentic Proofs that 
they had ſeveral Friends. Even Cato, as auſtere 
a Man as he was, thought Friendſhip capable 
of being extended to more than one ; for he 
tenderly loved his Nephew Brutus, Tais, Ci- 
cero, Hortenſius, Munatius. 

But tho' I am for a Plurality of Friends, I a am 
far from adviſing the Admiffion of too many. If 
he who adheres but to one Friend is every Mo- 
ment in danger of having none, he who is for 
acquiring a great Number may depend on it that 
he has not and never will have one. 

A Man that would make a great number of 
Friends, is obliged to parcel out his. Love, his 
Care, and his Attention for them; and Affection 
ſo divided is very weak, and produces no Effect. 
Every body's Friend is in reality no body 5 
Friend. 

Men in Place, or ſuch as are wealthy, have a 
great number of Friends in appearance, but in 
fact have not one; nor is there one for whom the 
_ themſelves have a true Affection. They would 
be willing, out of Vanity, to boaſt the Friendſnhip 
of thoſe who approach them ; and this is the Mo- 
tive of what they do. The worſt Misfortune of 
a rich Man is, that he takes thoſe to be his Friends 
who care not what becomes of him. He thinks 
that he can win their Hearts by Entertainments 
or 5 but among thoſe whom he hopes to 

tach to himſelf there are many who do but hate 
hir the more for ſuch Benefits. Services only 
gain Friends where they are done to Perſons who 
deſerve them. If they are beſtowed at hap-hazard, 
and kcatiered, as we may ſay, at random, they 
render 
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render Perſons ungrateful, and Hatred generally 


follows Ingratitude. It was the Saying of one of 
the Ancients, that a /mall Debt obliged the Bor- 
rower, but à great one made him au Enemy. — 


CHAP. VIII. 


Friendſhip muſt not be confounded with cer- 


tain Duties, natural Principles, and De- 
corums. | | | 


WE muſt not confound Friendſhip with thoſe 
Duties or Services which are perform'd 
with Pleaſure to Perſons whom we are attach'd to 
either by Blood, or by Subordination, or by meer 
Society. - 

The Services which Children pay to their Pa- 
rents, are rather the Conſequences of Reſpect, 
Veneration and Gratitude, than of Friendſhip, 
which latter demands an Equality and a Freedom 
which there is not between a Father and Son. 


There is and muſt always be a certain Reſerved- 
neſs betwixt them, which is not compatible with 


that reciprocal Communication of ſecret Thoughts, 
Uneaſinefies and Foibles, which there ought to be 
between two Friends. 

'The Union of Brothers has a greater Similitude 
with Friendſhip, becauſe they are more upon a 
Par than Fathers, and their Children; yet 


the Difference of Intereſts, and Family-Affairs 


commonly diminiſh this Union. Beſides the Qua- 
lities of Brothers are very often diametrically op- 
poſite. The one ſhall be virtuous, the other vi- 

cious; 
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Cious ; the one a Wit, the other a Fool: Confe- 
quently the I've of Fraternity cannot be termed 
Friendſhip, unleſs it be where the latter accom- 
panties the Sentiments we imbibe from Blood. 

The Affection of a Wife for her Huſband, and 
that of a Huſband for his Wife, ſeldom deſerves 
the Name of Friendſhip. The Band which unites 
Friends muſt be quite free. The marry'd State 
can boaſt of no Freedom but at its Commence- 
ment ; for its Duration js by Force and Conſtraint, 
3 and its Ties are indiſſoluble. Such a Check is in- 
WS: | compatible with Friendſhip, which deſires to be 
1 f free and independent. Beſides, there are few 

| 
| 


Families but what are ſometimes diſturb'd, either 
by Jealouſies, Caprice, or Diſguſt, Things not 
. . only diſagreeable but incompatible with Friend- 

ſhip, which cannot bear the frequent Repetition 

of them without being impaired, and at length 

_ extinguiſhed by them. 

{ The Regard we have for our Superiors, the 
4 ö M,arks of Zeal which we ſhew to Princes and 
* | great Men, cannot be eſteem'd as Proofs of 
5 | Friendſhip, but of Ambition, Awe, Reſpect and 
Duty. There is no Friendſhip where there 
is no Liberty; and the Services which Vaſſals 
3 | perform to their Lords, and Subjects to their So- 
W | HE, vereigns, are Services of Obligation. 
5 5 Friendſhip cannot ſubſiſt long unleſs there be 
an Equality. If great Men would be loved by 
Inferiors, they muſt deſcend to a Par with them.: 


For the ſake of their Friendſhip they muſt Wc 


their Rank and Grandeur, not let the Weight o 
it be felt, and never remember their ſuperior Con- 
dition in Life, but to render it uſeful to ſuch as 


N 
1 | | they have ſelected for their Friends, Great Mea 


have 
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| have a hundred Ways to be both hurtful and uſes 
ful, but they have only one to gain Affection, 


which is the Art of pleaſing; but this they can 
never attain to till they diveſt themſelves of Pride, 
which ſeems to be their principal Appanage. 
Friendſhip has no Acquaintance but with Virtue, 
We have no Friendſhip to cultivate with a Man's 
Anceſtors. W hat matters it therefore if he trace 
them as far back as Charlemagne? If he is not 
truly amiable, the Duties which he would expect 
from Friendſhip are only paid to his Rank, Poſt, 
or Office. . 


„ 


3 
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CHAP IK 


Whether a Man may be abſolutely bappy 
without Friendſhip 2 


HETHER a Man can be happy without a 
Friend ? is a Queſtion that has been very 
much debated among the Ancients, Some of the 
Greek Philoſophers have extolled Friendſhip at a 
mighty Rate, and others have endeavoured to run 
it down; but in my Opinion they have both over- 
ſhot the Mark, and their Heat in maintaining 
their Arguments has carried them at an equal Di- 
ſtance from the Truth. If they had conſulted 
their own Hearts more, and their Underſtandings 
jeſs, they might have been eaſily accommodated, 
Plato had fo high an Eſteem for Friendſhip, 
that he. thought a Friend more valuable than all 
the Wealth of the Monarchs of Pera. He ſaid, 
that if Darius had judged wiſely, he would not 
| 2 a. have 


* | 
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have ſcrupled to barter his Treaſure, immenſe as 
it was, for a Friend. Anaximander look*d upon 
Friendſhip as the only Deity that preſided over 
Human Happineſs. Ari/otle pretended, that the 
wiſeſt Legiſlators had taken more Care of Friend- 
ſhip than of Juſtice, becauſe Juſtice and the Laws 
fron loſe their Credit, either by Length of Time, 
or by Changes that happen i in a State; but Friend- 
{hip that is well cemented always gathers new 
Strength. 

The modern Advocates for the Ancients, of 
whom I made mention not long ago, have adopt- 
ed their Notions upon this Subject. harren ſays, 
that © Friendſhip is the Life of the World, more 
« neceſlary. than Fire and Water. *Tis the Sun, 
© the Staff, the Salt of our Life, without which all 
E185 arkneſs; there's no Joy, Support, nor Savour 
© of Life.” Montaigne ſpeaks much in the fame 
Stile. Therefore if we are to be guided by the 
Opinions of ſeveral eminent® Men, both of the 
Ancients and Moderns, we muſt embrace the 
Opinion of Cicero, and declare with him that 
Friendſhip i is of ſuch mighty Importance, that if 
it was taken quite out of the World, no Family, 
no State, could ſubſiſt; the Earth itſelf would re- 
main barren, and Nature very ſoon be annihilated, 
The ſame Author adds, that to baniſh Friendſhip 
from the Commerce of the World is as bad as to 
take the Sun out of the Firmament, becauſe Friend- 
ſhip is the beſt and moſt delicious Gift we have 
received from the Gods. 

The Philoſophers who were for condemning 
Friendſhip, ſo far from being affected by the 
Encomia beſtowed upon it by its Advocates, aſ- 
« ferted, that it could be of no Uſe, and that it' 

was 
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was not good either for a wiſe Man or a Fool. The 
former, ſay they, having a Sufficiency of his own, 
has no need of Friends, but finds true Felicity 
within himſelf, and ſeeks for nothing abroad. The 
Fool, the Madman and the Knave, are equally inca- 
pable of Friendſhip, nor is it to be found in either. 
Tis theretore of no Service, becauſe *tis of Uſe 
neither to the Wiſe nor the Fooliſh. Thus argued 
the Cyrenaics, who were ſurnamed Theodorians. 
Ine Epicureans did not carry their Contempt 
for Friendihip ſo far as theſe Philoſophers; but ' tis 
however certain, that they did not think it of 
very great Value, and that on the contrary they 
prohibited ſtrong Friendſhips, and treated them as 
expentive. They ſaid, that every one had Af- 
fairs of his own to mind, without troubling him- 
ſelf with other Peoples; that the moſt convenient 
Friendſhips were thoſe whoſe Reins were looſe, 
and might be lengthen'd or ſhorten'd at Pleaſure. 
They added, that Friendſhips muſt abſolutely be 
inconvenient, becauſe the Secret of living happi- 
ly conſiſted in being free from Care and Uneaſi- 
neſs, which became impoſſible when People were 
inceſſantly ſoliciting other People's Affairs, 
and in as much Pain for their Welfare as a Wo- 
man in Travel. | | 
Between the two Sentimengs which I have now 
been expoſing, I think there is one which is an 
exact Medium, and is very true. Friendſhip is 
not abſolutely ſo neceſſary to human Happineſs, 
that a Man muſt needs be miſerable without it, 
and of this we are convinced by daily Experience. 
We ſee and aſſociate with a great many People 
in the World, who don't think themſelves unfor- 
9 . . 5 | tunate, 
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tunate, and in reality are not, tho? they have no 
Friends; for I don't call thoſe Perſons Friends 
with whom we live courteouſly, and barely ac- 
cording to the Laws of Civil Society and the 
Rules of Honour. We have Inſtances of Perſons 
retired from the World who are perfectly happy, 
yet without Friends. A Carthuſian in his Cell, 
who is ſolely attach'd to the Duties of his Con- 
vent, charm'd with his Garden, amuſing him- 

ſelf in the Employments of his Leiſure Hours 
has no Friends, and cannot have any; yet who 
can deny that he is truly happy? A Man of 
Learning, who converſes with his Library, 
and lives without Ambition and without Friends, 
is not unhappy. He unbends himſelf from his 
Studies by the innocent Pleaſures which both Art 
and Nature offer him in abundance. He culti- 
vates Flowers, makes Experiments; and an In- 
ſect, or a Plant, is an inexhauſtible Fund for his 
Amuſement. 

If a Man may therefore be without Friends, 
and yet not unhappy, Friendſhip is not abſolutely 
neceſſary for a Man's Happineſs ; and every thing 
that ſome Philoſophers have aſſerted upon this 
Subject is inconſiſtent with Truth. What ſome 
others have advanced with regard to the Unpro- 
fitablencſs of Friendſhip is altogether as falſe, 
Becauſe a wiſe Man may have ſufficient within ' 
himſclf, and can diſpenſe with an Advantage, it 
does not from thence follow that the Good of 
which he deprives himſelf, ceaſes therefore to be 
a Good. Wine is of great Uſe to fortify the Sto- 

mach, when drank with Moderation; and becauſe 
ſome People are contented only with Water, ſhall 


it be condemn'd as of no Uſe? Seneca argues very 
ſenſibly 
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ſenſibly with regard to the wiſe Man, who haf a 
Sufficiency within himſelf, and can do without 
Friends. He ſays that he ſurmounts all Incon- 
veniencies, but that nevertheleſs he feels them, 
for he is not ſtupid. Conſequently, tho? a Man 
of Senſe can find Contentment in his own Cir- 
cumſtances, yet he is deſirous of having a Friend, 

if poſſible, becauſe he thereby adds a new Advan- 
tage to thoſe he poſſeſſed before. 

The Epicureans Objection againſt ſtrong F riend- 
ſhips is of no manner of Weight. If under the 
Notion of being happy, we decline to take any 
Care upon us, we ſhall renounce Virtue, becauſe 

*tis impoſſible for us to be virtuous, if we don't 
uſe our utmoſt Endeavours to prevent our incur- 
ring Guilt. According to the Epicureans Prin- 
ciple, there would be a Neceſſity of ſubmitting, 
as ſoon as poſſible, to Temptations, after once we 
know that we may do it with Impunity. Beſides, 
according to that very Principle, we ought to look 
upon Vice and Virtue with the ſame Eye, and to 
be indifferent as to the committing of ACtions 
good or bad; for they who love Juſtice are ſorry 
for what is unjuſt : Men of Courage deteſt Cow- 
ardice : They who love Order and Regularity 
can't bear Confuſion ; and in fine, all pious Men 
grieve at the Impiety of their Fellow-ſubjeas: 
"Tis therefore natural to a Mind well diſ- 
poſed, to rejoice at Good, and to be ſorry for 
Evil; and *tis abſurd and criminal to attempt to 
baniſh F riendſhip from the Commerce of the 
World, for fear of the Uneaſineſs which the 
Concerns of our Friends may create us; becauſe 
from the ſame Principle we muſt reject Virtue. 
Beſides, the Pleaſures which F riendſhip procures 
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us, are ſo far ſuperior to the Uneaſineſs it is ca- 


pable of giving us, that our own Intereſt ought to 
determine us to o purſue it, 


8 
* — 


CHAP © 


That Friendſhip gives us a Reliſh of great 
Pleaſures, and that none but Good Men 
can have Friends. 


F all Enjoyments Friendſhip is the moſt 
ſtable and the leaſt ſubje& to the Strokes of 
Fortune ; though, however, *tis not entirely ſe- 
cure from them, as we have already obſerved : But 
the Accidents which are prejudicial to Friendſhip, 
are much more uncommon than thoſe which de- 
prive us of other Enjoy ments. 

When a Man heaps up Riches, builds Palaces, 
or purchaſes Land, he often takes Pains for ano- 
ther while he imagines them to be all for himſelf, 
| becauſe Things of this Sort come to the Share of 
the Strongeſt, but neither War nor deſpotic Power 
have any Power over Friendſhip. 

Friendſhip is not only the moſt ſtable of all 
Enjoyments, but *tis alſo the moſt precious, be- 
cauſe of its Utility ; it being its principal Buſineſs 
to maintain and fortify Virtue, to give us Advice 
that may be of Service to us in the moſt uneaſy 
Situations of Life, and to ſupport Advice with Aſ⸗ 
ſiſtance. 

There are certain 2 Sutin wherein the Heart 
of Man chuſes to be diffuſive, and wherein it 
gives Eaſe to the Troubles which oppreſs it by 
communicating them to his Friends. With the 

| greateſt 
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greateſt Part of Mankind if you enter into the 
Anguiſh of their Minds, 'tis half a Cure for it. 
Friendihip is even more beneficial to the Unfor- 
tunate than to the Happy: To the former ' tis 
comfortable; to the latter *tis only agreeable, 
It looks to be more lively, more zealous, and 
more tender in Bad Fortune than in Good. 


Friendſhip is the more to be valued becauſe ic; 


falls to the Share of the Virtuous only, and can 
never be cultivated by thoſe who are diſhoneſt ; 
for *tis Virtue that ſupports Friendſhip, and tis 
not poſſible there ſhould be Friendſhip where there 
is no Virtue. 

Friendſhip between Men of Honour has a ſolid 
Foundation; but its Baſis with the Wicked being 


only F alſhood, it has nothing real, and by conſe- 
quence nothing ſtable. The Union which owes 


its Riſe to Guilt is deſtroyed by Guilt upon the 
very firſt Opportunity. 

The Diſhoneſt have no Eſteem for one ano- 
ther; they ſerve one another, but *tis accompa- 
nied with a reciprocal Contempt. Such is the 
Abhorrence which People have of Wickedneſs, 
that they to whom 'tis moſt familiar hate it in 
others. Therefore, there can be no true Friend- 
ſhip between Bad Men, becauſe F riendſhip is 
never unaccompanied with Eſteem. 

"Tis not Friendſhip to a Man to require of him 
to commit an ill Action. Bad Men require that 
they who are Sharers of their Company ſhould al- 
ſo be Aſſociates in their Crimes. They have no 
Friends, therefore, but only Companions of their 


Lewdneſs or their Guilt, An honeſt Man ought 


to do nothing for his Friend but what he is per- 
mitted to * in Point of Honeſty. For Friend- 
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ſhip cannot excuſe, much leſs authoriſe, a criminal 
Action. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of Re Characters proper to Friendſhip, and 
of the Precautions * muſt be uſes to pre- 
ferve it. 


Go OD Nature next to e is of all the 

ualities of the Underſtanding the moſt 
3 in Friendſhip. Tis impoſſible for a 
Man to be amiable without Complaiſance; and 
even when he has Reaſon on his Side, he 
muſt know how to make a Conceſſion to his 
Friends. There are many Caſes wherein Truth 
ſuffers from Obſtinacy. Good-nature ſooner or 
later ſets honeſt Men in the right Way, who have 
been carried out of it by Ignorance or Prejudice. 

Tf our Friends are in an Error, and ſuch an Error 
as they are fond of, Care muſt be taken to unde- 
ceive them by Degrees, and Art uſed to bear with 
fome of their Foibles, for a Time, in order after- 
wards to cure them cttectually. - | 

The ſureſt Way for us to correct the Miſtakes 
of our Friends is to capitulate with ſome of their 
Paſſions, which it would be dangerous to take 
by Storm. If we tell a Man his Faults bluntly 
we give a Shock to his Vanity, which he cannot 
eaſily forgive. A Perſon who is under the Delu- 
ſion of a violent Paſſion is like a fick Man, who 
cannot be treated with too much Precaution. A 
meer Trifle diſquiets him, makes him fly out, and 


renders him ayerſc to _ Remedy which is pre- 
ſcribed 
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ſcribed to him; ſo that by all Means its Bitterneſs 
muſt be concea ale from him. 

Commendation is of great Service in Friend- 

: ſhip: to ſeaſon Cenſure, and to take off its 
Harſhneſs. If we have any groſs Fault to blame 
a Friend ſor, there is an abſolute Neceſſity of 
* artfully dropping ſome Phraſe in the Diſcourſe to 
the Praiſe of his good Qualities. An Encomium 
cunningly diſpoſed humours our Self-love, hin- 
ders it from rebelling againſt wholſome though _ 
deſperate Advice; and the Pleaſure in being com- 
mended makes us bear up under the Chagrin of 
being condemned in any of our Actions. We 
never ſucceed better in correcting our Friends 
than when we have ſtudied what is praiſe-worthy 
in them, and make uſe of the Diſcovery, upon 
all Occaſions, when ' tis neceſſary to let them 
know their Faults. 

The Philoſophers, and eſpecially the Ancients, 
have made pompous Harangues, to prove that 
as Virtue was amiable ſolely of itſelf, it was to 
no Eurpoſe to uſe Artifice, to condut People 
to it : But thoſe Philoſophers, as I have ſeveral 
Times reproached them in theſe Reflections, have 
aimed more at giving fine and ſublime Leſſons, 
than at ſuch Inſtructions, as Men could under- 
ſtand, or receive any Benefit from. There are 
certain Prerogatives of Nature, againſt which all the 
Philoſophical Severity in the World can be of no 
Avail : Selt-love is uncontroulable by all the Me- 
taphyſical Invectives of Plato and Cicero; and as 
the naked Truth, in ſome Caſes, offends it, the 
faireſt Speeches cannot hinder it from being 
outrageous. We have learned, by Experience, that 
the Lectures of Philoſophers have had the leſs Ef- 
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fect for being rigid and over-bearing. Their 
Promiſes have been magnificent, but their Per- 
formance nothing. Too great a Severity is per- 
nicious in Friendſhip, let the Writers, whether 
Ancient or Modern, ſay what they will ; Na- 
ture muſt, by all Means, have what it re- 
quires, and then let Reaſon come in for what 
belongs to it. 8 | 
Generolity is neceſſarily attached to Friendſhip. 
How can a Perſon who lives in Plenty be the 
Friend of another whom he ſuffers to ſtarve? Tis 


a Pleaſure to the true Gentleman to heap Benefits 


on his Friend. There is a certain Sentiment of 
Superiority in the Benefactor which tickles his Self- 
love, and ſets him above the Receiver. . 
If to do Good to a Friend is doing a Benefit to 
one's ſelf, how can it be conſtrued as Generoſity, 
to aſſiſt the Perſon we love, when he is in Neceſ- 


ſity? Men deal plainly upon this Occaſion by 


purſuing what pleaſes them, and with every Man 
of Senſe the Title of Benefactor is always worth 
more than it coſts. | „ 

In true Friendſhip Men don't delay aſſiſting a 
Friend 'till he has Recourſe to them, and makes 
them ſenſible of his Neceſſities; they prevent him 


the Trouble of aſking, and are before-hand with 


bim in granting what they think he wiſhes, To 
act weakly in the Aſſiſtance of one, whom we 
pretend to love, is not only to give the Lie to our 


Words by our Actions; but *tis diſhonouring our- 


ſelves and expoling ourſelves to all Men of Virtue 

for Perſons who make a meer Jeſt of Probity. 
Friendſhip as well as Love demands Vigilance, 

Care, and Complaiſance. If a Man would keep 


his Friend a long time, he muſt render himſelf 
- amiable, 


| L 5s 1 
amiable, by foreſeeing every thing that may give 
him Satisfaction. Fontaine has drawn a very 
good Picture of a true Friend in theſe Lines: 


NP auriez-vous point perdu tout rar jeu? 
En voici S' il vous eft venu quelque querelle, 
Pai mon epee, allons : Vous ennutez-vous point 


De coucher toujours ſeul? Une E ſclave aſſez; belle 
Etoit a mes cites ; voulez vous qu's on appelle 18 


1. E. 


< Haſt all thy Money loſt at Play? 
My Purſe command, thy Debts to pay. 
© Haſt thou ſome Quarrel on thy Hand? 
+ I'll ſecond thee ; my Sword e 
« Methinks I hear thee make thy moan 
© That thou doſt always lie alone; EIN 
A pretty Slave was laſt Night mine; ö 
c Wilt have her to be this' . thine ? * 


That is the 1 of Friendſhip. 

As our Friends ought to be forward in procur- 
ing us all the Good that is in their Power ;. we 
ought, on the other Hand, to require nothing of 
them but what is convenient for us to aſk, We 
often extend what is due to us too far, and by a 
natural Conſequence we require much more than 
we ought. This, by Degrees, creates a Cold- 
neſs, which riſes to a Miſunderſtanding, and at 
laſt to a Rupture, ' 
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CHAP, x 
= bether true Friendſhip oy be contrafted 
| with a Woman ? 


{| E Ancients were of Opinion, that Wo- 
men were incapable of true Friendſhip ; 
and ſeveral of the beſt Writers, even among the 
Moderns, have thought ſo too. They have ima- 
gined the Sex have not a ſufficient Share of Cou- 
rage, Conſtancy and Prudence, to preſerve -all 
the Regards, and to obſerve all the Meaſures, that 
are neceſſary in Friendſhip. Charron ſays, that 
the Weakneſs and Inſufficiency of a Woman 
cannot anſwer and keep up that perfect Con- 
ference and Communication of "Thoughts and 
Judgment which is requifite, The Mind of a 
Woman is not reſolute and conſtant enough, 
either to tie a Knot ſo laſting, or to bear the 
Pinch or Conſtraint of it. Tis like tying a 
great ſtrong Piece of Twine together with a 
ſmall delicate Thread, the latter of which, for 

want of filling g up Space enough, ſlips its hold, and 
quite ſlides away from the former.“ Montaigne 

has ſaid the ſame Thing as Charron, and has co- 
pied him in this Place almoſt verbatim. Accord- 

ing to him, the ordinary Talents of Women 
are not ſufficient to maintain ſuch Conference 
* and Communication which is the Support of 
© this facred Tie; nor do they appear to be en- 
dued with Conſtancy of Mind to bear the Pinch 
£ 
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of ſo hard and durable a Knot.—' Lis, with- 


PEPE, that this Sex ever yet arrived 
6 


at 
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© at ſuch Perfection, and the ancient Schools 


deny that it ever can.“ 
I own I am not convinced that this is a FaQ by 


the Reaſoning of the Modern Authors, nor affected 


by the Authority of the Ancients. On the contrary, 
lam firmly perſuaded, that Women are capable of 
true Friendſhip. What Man is there who has ſeen 
the World but has met with Women, not only 
of Probity, but of good Senſe, Prudence, and 
Steadineſs, to accompany it? 

*Tis very ſingular that ſo many Authors ſhould 
be for excluding Women from Friendſhip, by a 
bold Aſſertion, that they have too many Foibles to 
_ fulfil the Engagements which it demands. —Experi- 
ence gives the Lie to this Argument ; for without 
going ſo far back as ancient Hiſtory, which abounds 
with Inſtances of the Steadineſs and Generoſity of 
many Women; there are enough in modern 
Story to put the Point in Queſtion out of all man- 
ner of Doubt. Among many Inftances, which 
J might chuſe, I will content myſelf with one 
only, which pleaſes me the more, becauſe *tis a 
Proof that Sweden has been obliged for the greateſt 
of its Monarchs, to the „ of which Wo- 
men may be capable. When Giſtavus was pro- 
ſcribed and perſecuted by Chr Mer 7, the King of 
Denmark, and I yrant over Sweden, he was. obliged 
to retire to the very Heart of Dalecarlia. There 
he worked as a common Labourer in the Iron 
Mines, and flattered himfeif that while he lived 
ſo far under Ground, his Enemics would not know 
what was become of him ; but he happened ta 


be known by one Gentleman, with whom he had 


ſpent his Youth at Up/al, and who took Grftavus 
to his Houſe, Some time after this, the very-ſame 


> ho 5 __ Gentle» 
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Gentleman formed a Deſign to deliver him up 
to Chriſtern; and he had certainly put his trea- 
cherous Project in Execution, in violation of all 
the Laws of Probity, had it not been ſor his 
Wife, a Lady as generous as he was perfidi- 
ous, who out of pure Friendſhip for Gu/lavus 
warned him of the Danger which threatened 
him, and ſent him privately out of her Houſe by 
Night, attended with only cne Domeſtic, who 
conducted him to the Houſe of a Country Curate, 
whom the knew ſhe could confide in. After fo 
_ ſhining an Inſtance of the Probity of Women 
and their Zeal for their Friends, Montaigne and 
Charron may affirm, as long as they pleaſe, that 
they have not a Firmneſs of Mind ſufficient to 
bear the Pinch or Preſſure of fo hard a Knot ; 
neverthcleſs, for my own Part, while Experience 
declares the contrary, I fhall deſpiſe their vain 
Speculations. 

Men are unjuſt to the Women with regard to 
Friendſhip, as they are with reſpect to many 
other Ti:ings. They fee Women every Day in 
whom they diſcover Qualities that are the moſt 
eſſential to Friendſhip ; how whimſical is it then 
for them to entertain a Notion that thoſe very 
Women cannot perform what is at the fame time 
in their Power. To fay that a Woman has a 
good Heart, to own that ſhe has Senſe and Good- 
nature, to agree that the has Prudence and Stea- 
dineſs of Mind, and to infer afterwards that ſhe 
cannot be capable of true Friendſhip, becauſe ſhe 
is not a Man, is as ſenſeleſs a way of arguing, 
as to ſay that a Man is well made, that he is 
lively, gay, and gocd-natured, but that he can- 
not pleaſe in Society becauſe he is not a 3 
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Fer, in ſhort, if Prejudice muſt paſs for Argu- 


ment, the Art of pleaſing is as much the Pro- 


vince of the Women, as that of adviſing and ar- 
guing is the Buſineſs of the Men. 
Bruyere has not been altogether ſo unjuſt to 


the Women as Charron and Montaigne; never= 


theleſs, he has not done them Juſtice. He 
agrees that they are capable of Friendſhip, but to 
that Confeſſion tacks a Clauſe, which renders 
what he thereby allowed in Favour of the Sex, 
as it were good for nothing. Friendſhip, ſays 


he, may ſubſiſt between Perſons of different 


dSexes, exempt even from all groſs Ideas. 
* Nevertheleſs, a Woman will always conſider 
* Man as a Man, and reciprocally a Man will 
© confider Woman as a Woman. This ſort of 
* Union is neither the Paſſion of Love, nor pure 
* Friendſhip ; but makes a ſeparate Claſs from 
„both.“ I muſt and will therefore repeat what 
I faid before. If Women have Qualities eſſential 
to Friendſhip, as it cannot be denied but many of 
them have, why ſhall thoſe Qualities be of no Ser- 


vice to them? Why ſhould not thoſe very Women 
act as well as the Men, ſince they have preciſely 


the fame Thoughts and the ſame Notions as they? 
Why ſhould not the F riendſhip which they enter- 


tain be pure, ſince they know every thing that is 


ſuitable to an Affection of that Sort? In Bru- 


yere's Deciſion of the Matter, there is ſomething 


falſe, though it is more ſenſible than that of the 
ancient Philoſophers, and their blind Followers 
among the Moderns. 

I can't help thinking that Women in their 
Friendfhip have an Air ſomewhat ſofter and more 
engaging than the Men, Temper diſcovers itſelf 
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in all we do, and that of the Women has ſome- 


thing more mild and pleaſant in it than ours. 
Though the Women are capable of bearing 


true Affection to their Friends, it muſt be ac- 


knowledged that the Number of thoſe who di- 
ſtinguiſh themſelves in Friendſhip is not near ſo 
conſiderable as that of thoſe who neglect it: But 
the Caſe is the ſame with the Men, and it 
may be eſtabliſhed as a Principle common to both 
Sexes, that there is a Taſte in pure Friendſhip 
to which mean Souls can never attain, and which 
is peculiar to thoſe only to whom Heaven has 
granted a certain Power, for their Share, which 
ſets them infinitely above others. 


7 he End of the ſeveral critical Reflections 
on FRIENDSHIP. 
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ISABELLA MEN DOs A. 
| A 
SPANISH NOVEL, 
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Mademoiſelle Cocnots 


8 NES SON 8. had been 1 up in 
2271 bis Infancy with young Iſabella Men- 
: Wi? doſa, who was deſtined to be his 
= >= Wife : He loved her from a Child : 
. He had but juſt known what he was 
himſeif, when he adored the Charms of this beau- 
tiful Spaniard. His Paſſion for her increaſed 
with his Years, and grew ſtronger with his Rea- 
fon. He was too amiable a Perſon not to be 
loved: {/abella requited his 1 enderneſs for her 
with the ſincereſt Return: And every thing pro- 
miſed the two Lovers all they wiſhed for, when 
crue] Fortune made them ſuffer the ſevereſt 


Trials. 
= Count de 85. Eflevan ſaw Jſabella, and, 
fell in love with her to Diſtraction: He believed 


too, that if he did but aſk the Conſent of her 
Parents, 
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Parents, he ſhould eaſily obtain her in Marriage; 3 

for he was rich, had an honourable Polit at Court; 

was of a very ancient Family; and as ſuch conſi- 

derable Advantages pleaded in his Favour, he ac- 

tually made a Propoſal to Jſabella's Parents to 

marry her ; but he had not the Anſwer which he 

= expected. The Marquis de Mendoſa ſaid he had 

long ſince promiſed his Daughter to Don Ramiro, 

and that he could not prevail on himſelf to break 

his Word, were the Offer made to him ever ſo 
advantageous. 

This Denial was a ſenſible Mortification to the 
Count de St. I ſtevan, but did not daunt him. 
His Paſſion for the Lady was too violent to be 
damped by one Difficulty ; and, on the contrary, 
it only made him the more vigorous. When 
the Heart is once deeply affected, all Ob- 
ſtacles raiſed to thwart the Paſſion do but 
inflame it the more; and ſometimes that Love 
which we have ſcen carried to the moſt violent 
Degree, would have been moderate had it not 
been croſſed. The Impatience of obtaining a 
good Thing which is refuſed to us renders it 
precious to us, and the Heart is never in a greater 
Flutter than when it is agitated with the Fear of 
loſing the Object with which it is charmed. The 
Count laid his Scheme to intereſt the Court in his 
Favour, and hoped that the Marquis de Zendoja, _ 1 
who he knew was a crafty Politician, would alter 

his Purpoſe, as ſoon as he ſaw it would be pleaiing 
to the Prince upon the Throne, He ſet his 

Friends at work and carried his Point. The King 
ordered one of his Miniſters to ſpeak to the Mar- 

quis de Mendoſa in the Count's Favour, The 

Marquis immediately returned the ſame Anſwer 
which 
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which he had given to the firſt Propofal of it ; 
and alledged, for his Excuſe, the Promiſe he had 
made to Don Ramira. The Miniſter told him, 
that he ought to be under no manner of Concern 
for the Change of his Mind, becauſe it was but 
natural for him to ſubmit to the King's Will 
2nd Pleaſure ; adding, that Don Ramiro could 
have no Reaſon to complain of him here- 
after, becauſe he muſt impute his Misfortune to 
the King. | | 
The Marquis de Mendoſa did not acquieſce en- 
tirely with this Sort of Reaſoning, yet he gave 
ſuch a kind of Anſwer as made the Miniſter . be- 
lieve that it was not impoſſible but he might at 
length comply with his Deſire. The View of the 
Marquis was that of an old Courtier. He was for 
enhancing the Value of the Sacrifice that was de- 
manded of him, and for vindicating himſelf at 
the ſame time in the Eyes of the Public for the 
Breach of his Promiſe to Don Ramiro, He was 
ſenſible that if he made no Conceſſion to the Mi- 
niſter, and appeared at the ſame Time in a Per- 
plexity how to act, the King would ſpeak to him 
about the Affair himſelf. That was what he 
wanted ; knowing that, by his Obedience, he 
ſhould pay a Compliment directly to the King, 
and have an Excuſe to make againſt which he 
thought Don Ramiro could have nothing to object, 
As the Marquis foreſaw, ſo it happened. The 
King ſpoke to him in favour of the Count de Si. 
£/tevan, and urged the Matter very home. The 


crafty Courtier ſeemed to be in great Tribulation ; 


yet put on a ſubmiſſive Air, and made Anſwer, 


that he thought his Majefly did him too great an 


Honour by condeſcending to intereſt himſelf in the 


Concerns 
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Concerns of his Family. JI am muc pleaſed, faid 
the King, with your Obedience, and Will take Care 
you ſhall find your Account by it in due Time and 
Place. Theſe laſt Words completed the Misfor- 
tunes of the unhappy Don Ramiro. From that 
very Inſtant the Marquis was reſolved to ſacrifice 
him to his Ambition. He was at a Loſs, how- 
ever, whether he himſelf ſhould acquaint him 
that he had changed his Mind, or whether he had 
not better impart it to him by ſome common 
Friend, He was afraid, on the one Hand, that 
a Man of his haſty Temper would fly out into a 
Paſſion ; and on the other, that if he fent the ill 
News to him by Meſſengers, they would be 
wanting in their Apology for him ; for he would 
fain be ſtill thought a Man of Honour by Don 
Ramiro, though he broke his Word with him. 
Thus Virtue appears.amiable even to the Vicious, 
and there is no Man who does not wiſh to cover 
his Knavery and his Intrigues with the Maſk of 
Truth. The Language, Expreſſions, and Terms 
of Sincerity, are as familiar in the Mouths of 
Courtiers, as the Qualities and Effects of it are 


unknown to their Hearts. In fine, the Marquis 


thought himſelf the propereit Perſon to acquaint 
Don Ramiro of his Misfortune. He took all the 
Care poſſible to ſweeten the bitter Pill : There- 
fore, before he diſcovered the Matter to him, he 
made a long Speech upon the ſad Neceſſity that 
Perſons attached to the Court were under of con- 
forming to the Deſires of their Prince. He la- 
mented bitterly, at the ſame Time, that he 
ſhould be the firſt Victim of the Order that he had 
nov brought to him. In ſhort, he told Don Ramiro 

that he muſt reſign all Thoughts of poſſeſſing 
Tſabella, 


a7 

T/abella. Then he repeated the ſtrongeſt Proteſt- 
ations that it would trouble him as-long as he 
lived; and had Time enough to ſay that and as 
much more as he pleaſed, for Don Ramiro's Aſto- 
niſhment as well as Sorrow was ſuch that he could 
make'no Anſwer. He was quite thunder-ſtruck, 
and ſeemed to have loſt the Uſe of his Reafon. 
There are ſome Situations ſo diſmaying, that the 
Dejection of the Heart throws a ſudden Cloud 

over the Underſtanding ; and then both ſeem 
alike inſenſible, becauſe the Grief with which 
they are affected takes too deep a Root for them 
to give outward Marks of it; and the Soul muſt 


have ſome Time to recover a Power of acting. Don 
Ramiro came to himſelf again, and looking ſternly 


oh the Marquis de Mendoſa, I thought, aid he, 
that the repeated and ſolemn Promiſes you made 
to me, would have been my ſure Protection 
from the Injury which you now do me. You 
deſire me never to think more of marrying Jſa- 
Bella; you endeavour to perſuade me that you 
are forced to obey the King; but are you not 


your Diſpoſal? The King is juſt, and if you 
had but repreſented to him that you could not 
in honour break your Engagement with me, to 
be ſure, he would not have required of you to 
commit an Action that ſhould ſtain your Repu- 
tation.” 


Don Ramiro was going on in this Strain, but 
the harſh Terms he made uſe of gave ſuch a 


Shock to the Vanity of the Marquis, that with 
| a ſcornful Air he returned him this rough An- 
| ſwer. After the obliging Manner in which I 
* ſignified the NO 5 1 to you, and the 
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Iſabellg's Father, and conſequently is ſhe not at 
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expected other Sort of Language from you. 
I impate your affronting Words to the Trouble 
of your Mind, which if it had not been ſo 
great I could never have put up with: But af- 
ter all what has each of us to do? I promiſed 
Tſabella to you; the King orders me to diſpoſe 
of her to another, I obey, becauſe it is my 
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your ill Fortune.“ Don Ramiro replied, with 
a Courage, I Hall not blame my Fortune, but 


thoſe who are for robbing me of my Right ; though 
perhaps, it will not be ſo eaſy a Matter to do this 


4s it is imagined.” - * Your Menaces, replied the 


Marquis de Mendoſa, would determine me to 


| © refuſe you my Daughter, even though the King 


« ſhould this very Day revoke his Order. I de- 
« clare to you that I will go this Moment to for- 
bid her to ſpeak to you, and to enjoin her to 
© receive the Count de St. Eftevan for her Huſ- 
band.“ Theſe laſt Words which one would 
have thought ſhould have enraged Don Ramiro 
the more, calmed his Paſſion all on a ſudden. 


I' be Idea of loſing [/abella for ever occurred to his 


Imagination; and reflefting that his beautiful 


Miſtreſs muſt ſubmit to the Authority of an ex- 


aſperated Father, Love that very Inſtant ſilenced 
his Reſentment, Don Ramiro now wiſhed he 


had not angered the Marquis, and therefore he 


ſought to pacify him, and endeavoured to put 2 
different Conſtruction upon the Expreſſions by 


which he had incenfed him. *Tis not you, 


c ſaid he, that I ſeek to be revenged of: You are 
© ſtill dear to me, and 1 reſpect vou as much as 
ever, notwithitanding the ill Tidings with which 
[4 
vou 


Concern J expreſſed for fear of diſobliging you, 


Duty. You have nothing to do but to curſe 
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© you have caſt me down, but the Object of my 
* Revenge is that Rival who would = me of 
: Iſabella. He ſhall never be the Poſſeſſor of her 
whilit I have Breath to draw,” The Marquis 
was too much provoked to give any Regard to 
Don Ramiro's way of excuſing himſelf, and real- 
ly took it for a freſh Affront. Thus when An- 
ger is worked up to a certain Pitch, what ought 
to appeaſe it only ſerves very often to in- 
flame it. He replied, in a Heat, I fear not your 
Menaces, and I dare ſay the Count de St. Eftevan 


La, 


fears them no more than ] do. 


Don Ramiro was fo nettled by this Anſwer; 
that he was afraid he could not keep within the 
Bounds of the Reſpect due to a Man whoſe 
Daughter he did- not yet deſpair of marrying. 
I perceive, 2 he te him, that let me ſay what 
I will, it does but incenſe you the more a- 

gainſt me, I therefore will take my Leave of 
you, and hope that when your Paſſion is ſub- 
ſided, you will do me more Inſtice.“ Having 
ſaid this, Don Ramiro retired, and the Marquis 
did not vouchſafe him an Anſwer. He was ſo 
exaſperated againſt him, that he was no ſooner 


9 


* 


alone, but he ordered his Daughter to be ſent for. 


He had not yet informed her of her Misfortune, 
becauſe he thought it proper to have that previous 

Converſation with Don Ramiro. Tſabella was no 
ſooner entered into her Father's Room, but he 
faid to her with ſome Sharpneſs, Daughter, I 
© make no doubt but you have the Love and Re- 
ſpect for me that you owe to me. You muſt, 

this Moment, give me a ſubſtantial Proof of 
it, by renouncing Don Ramiro. The King 


commands me to diſpoſe of you to the Couns 
| © 
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conſider him as a Spouſe, that ought to be the 


168] 


de ” Efltvan, and what I demand of you is, 


that you look upon Don Ramiro as a Man that 
I hate, and one that has offended me.* I per- 
ceive, continued the Marquis, that what I fay 
to you ſurprizes you. I warrant you think 
that, becauſe I once laid my Injunction upon 
you to love Don Ramiro, I am therefore un- 
juſt in deſiring you now to baniſh him from 


your 'Heart, I ſhall' not enter into Particulars 


with you ; it 1s enough for you to know that it 


is my Will and Pleaſure, and to be aſſured that 
nothing can make me alter it. Though the 


O 


Marquis was ſo ſevere in his Expreſſion, Iſabella 
| we not help falling at his Feet in Tears. She 
was ſo terrified at the Thoughts of her Deſtiny, 
that ſhe could not help uttering her Complaints, 
though it was at the Hazard of diſguſting her Fa- 
ther. When Misfortunes are come to a certain 
Pitch, they inſpire the weakeſt Souls with Cou- 
rage; and the Proſpect of loſing all that is dear to 
us, is generally attended with a Reſolution to run 
RY Riſques for preſerving it. Were you to 
* diſapprove of my Tears ever ſo much, ſaid 


[/abella, permit me, dear Father, to vent them 
in abundance. If ] am unfortunate, it cannot 


be owing to any Cauſe but the Submiſſion 


I always paid to your Commands. I ſcarce 
knew what I was before you brought me ac- 
quainted with Don Ramiro; you diſpoſed of 
my Heart in his Favour ; you deſired I would 
give it up to him entirely, You told me Day 


after Day that you ſhould judge of my Obe- 


dience to you by the Degree of Love which I 
entertained for him. Ye ou commanded me to 


c dearer 
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dearer to me, becauſe he was of your own 
chuſing. Alas ! could I diſpute Orders that 
were {o poſitive? Could I foreſee that you 
would one Day be fo cruel as to revoke them? 
I have purſued, nay, entirely abandoned my- 
ſelf to the Inclination with which you inſpired 
me; I have only lived, for ſeveral Years paſt, in 
hopes of having a Spouſe i in Don Ramiro, whole 
Addreſſes, Complaiſance, and amiable Quali- 
ties, have deſerved all my Love. And would 
you now require me, that I ſhould forget him 
all at once, and pluck that Image out of my 


Heart, which you yourſelf have engraved in it. 


Oh! Father, by theſe Knees of yours, which 
I now embrace, recall an Order which is Death 
to me. Take pity of an unhappy Daughter, 
who has not deſerved to be ſo, and whoſe Miſ- 
fortunes 1t is in your Power to put an End 
gave me Life; was it to render it for 
ever miſerable ? You make me no Anſwer, you 
look anger way. Alas! Father, let me therefore 
expire it your Feet, and thereby put a Period 
to the cruel Situation in which you have caſt 
me. You know how dearly I love Don Ramiro. 
You know the Affection and Efteem I have for 
yourſelf, You demand that I ſhould recall my 
Heart from Don Ramiro ; what would you 
have me do in this ſad Dilemma? Being reduced 
as I am to the hard Neceſſity of failing in my 
Duty to you, or betraying my Lover, Death 
is the only Reſource J have left.“ 
The Marquis de MHendoſa was too angry with 


Don Ramiro for his Daughter's Tears to make any 
deep Impreſſion on him: Beſides, if his late Quar- 
rel with him had not fix'd him in his Reſolution, 


his 
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his Fear of diſpleaſing the King was enough _ 
der it immoveable. Rz/e up, faid he to Lſabella, I 
have let your Tears take their free Vent ; I did not 
care to oppoſe the firſt Sallies of your Troublt ; ; and I 


forgive yon; but conſider, that if you perſiſt in an 


Inclination which I condenm, you al diſpleaſe me, 
and incur the Forfeiture of my Favour. But, 
alas! /aid Iſabella, is it in my Power to ſhake 
it off? How can you require an Impoſhbility 
from me? As fond as I am to obey you, my 
very Endeavours to baniſh Don Ramiro from my 
Heart would only ſerve to endear him the more 
to me. I have alrcady begg'd of you, my dear 
Father, and conjure you once more, either to 
let me die, or not to deprive me of a Huſband 
whom you choſe for me yourſelf, Your Ob- 
ſtinacy, replz*d the Marquis, deſerves to be pu- 
niſh'd, and I ought to make you feel my Au- 
thority, that you may learn the better to con- 
troul your Inclination. I will leave you a little 
longer time to indulge your Grief, after which 
I will be obey'd, and admit of no farther Plea. 
The Count de St. Eftevan ſhall pay you a Viſit; 
and prepare yourſelf to receive him as a Perſon 
for whom you are allotted.” | 


Theſe laſt Words completed Lſabella 8 Deſpair, 


'and her Grief was almoſt turn'd to Fury ; but it 


was check'd by the Preſence of her Father, tho' 
it did not hinder Hr from diſcovering how deeply 
ſhe was in love. No, ſaid ſbe, Father, I can- 
not reſolve to abandon Don Ramiro. Exert 
© all the Authority you have over me; make me 
© feel the Effects of your Indignation : I am ready 
© to ſubmit to every thing; and ſince I am come 


* to a Reſolution not to obey the Will of a Fa- 


I e ther 


ETES 
© ther whom I adore, 1 fear not the worſt that 
can happen, but look upon it as a Trifle, in 
compariſon with the Object which has made 
© you hate me. | 

The Marquis, perceiving his Daughter inflexi- 
ble, was reſolv'd to act with Severity. Well 
then, ſaid he, ſince you will not obey me, I 
will find out a Way to prevent you from ſeeing 
Don Ramiro. I give you twenty-four Hours 
Time to determine your Choice, either of the 
Count de St. Eſtevan, or a Convent.“ The 
molt cruel Impriſonment, reply'd Iſabella, will 
be a Pleaſure to me, as it will ſave me from the 
horrid Fate of being the Wife of any other Man 
in the World, if I cannot have Don Ramiro.” 
Hithdrato, reply'd the Marquis, I begin to be 
out of patience with your Obſtinacy, and you treſ- 
paſs too far upon my Forbearance. Iſabella 
retir'd from her Father's Apartment to her own, 
to give full Vent to her Grief. 

Nature has certain Prerogatives, which the 
hardeſt Hearts cannot reſiſt, When the Marquis 
de Mendoſa was left alone, he. could not but feel, 
the ſecret Reproach of his Conſcience for the Bar- 
barity with which he had treated his Daughter ; 
but this Remorſe of his, tho* there was ſo juſt an 
Occaſion for it, did not laſt long. Hatred, Spite 
and Ambition quickly ſtifled it ; and Court Policy 
inſpir'd the Marquis with a View of improving his 
Fortune from the Averſion which his Daughter 
manifeſted for the Count de St. E/tevan: He be- 
liev'd, that when the King heard of Jſabella's Ob- 
ſtinacy he would not be diſpleas'd at his ſevere 
Treatment of her; and this Thought confirm'd 
him in his Reſolution to perſecute his Daughter, 
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becauſe he imagin'd it would be pleaſing to his 
Sovereign. Such are the hateful Maxims of 5 OW 
jers, and all the Ties of Blood are ſeldom ſtrong 
enough to check their ambitious Views. 
Iſabella was ignorant, in the mean time, lic 
ther Don Ramiro was a Sharer in her Trouble, 


Her Father had not let her into the Secret of his 


Diſguſt with him, nor did ſhe know the Occaſion 
of the Enmity betwixt two Perſons that were ſo 
dear to her. Tho” ſhe could not ſpeak to her 
Lover, ſhe reſolv'd to write to him. She ac- 
quainted him of the Injunction laid upon her not 
to ſee him any more, and painted her Condition 
with all its Horrors. The Domeſtic who carry'd 
her Letter brought back an Anſwer to it. She 
then perceiv'd that the was unfortunate to the laſt 
degree. Don Ramiro conjur'd her, by the Love 
ſhe had for him, not to forget him; and aſſur'd 

her, that his Life was in her Hands, and that he 


would hold it by no other Tenure than her Con- 


ſtancy. 
Don 3 3 Grief was no ſmall Addition to 


Iſabella's. How to alter her Condition ſhe could 


not deviſe ; nothing occurr'd to her Thoughts, 


but what was gloomy and afflicting; yet ſhe ima- 
gin'd a Convent was the beſt Place; for there ſhe 


hop'd to receive Tidings from Don Ramiro, with 


more Eaſe than ſhe could at home : At leaſt ſhe 
was ſure of not being teaz'd by the Count de St. 
Eftevan, whom ſhe look*d upon as the only Cauſe 
of her Misfortunes. She had alſo ſome faint 


Hopes, that, in time, her Father might alter his 
Mind. How great ſoever be the Perplexity of 


the Mind, yet, *till the Evil apprehended actually 


happens, there always remains ſome Glimmer of 


Hope. 
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Hope, The Underſtanding and the Heart, which 
are ſo often at variance in good Fortune, unite 
their Forces in Adverſity, to aſſiſt each other. 
1/abella being reſolv d to go into a Convent, 
ſhe did not think it proper to ſtay for another me- 
lancholy Converſation with her Father. She im- 
parted her Deſign to one of the Women of her 
Bed-chamber, and having contriv'd a Way to 
leave the Houſe without being perceiv'd, ſhe 
ſtepp'd into a Coach that waited for her, and 
drove to an Abbey, where the Abbeſs was her in- 
timate Friend, and Relation. 
When the Marquis de Mendo ſa heard that 7/a- 
bella was gone off, he poſted with his Complaint to 
the King, not fo much out of a Fondneſs to ſee his 
Daughter, as to convince the Sovereign of theVigor 
with which he had aCted in obedience to his Orders. 
When he ſpoke to him, he exaggerated the Struggle 
he had within his Breaſt to ſurmount a fatherly Ten- 
derneſs, and concluded by aſſuring him, that he was 
too ſenfible how much it was his Duty to conform 
to his Intentions, to ſuffer himſelf to be bias' d 
by the Tears of his Daughter. The King ſeem'd 
pleas'd with the Conduct of the Marquis, yet he 
was not willing that the Sanctuary which 1/abella 
had choſen ſhould be violated : © Shell be weary, 
aid he to the Marquis, of ſuch a melancholy 
Retirement; and you will find her hereafter 
© more tractable, and more fubnulive to your 
s Commands,” 
The Marquis e that he had made his 
Court fo well, thought of nothing now but how 
to break off all Correſpondence betwixt his Daugh- 
ter and Don Ramiro, the latter of whom he hated 
more than ever; for he imagin'd that the Don 
Vox. I. E had 
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had a hand in Jſabella's Eſcape which new Of- 
fence made him {till the fonder of the Count de St. 
Eſtevan. He petition'd the Court that the Ab- 
beſs might be oblig'd to receive a Woman into 
the Convent that was a Creature of his, in order 
that ſhe might be a Spy upon 1/abella. His Suit 
was granted, and the Nuns were order'd to pre- 
vent any Correſpondence betwixt Don Ramiro and 
Dye. 

The Count de St. Eſevan was too much in 
love with her, not to be offended at the Averſion 
ſhe diſcover'd to him. He was not ignorant of the 
Cauſe of it; and any other Man i he: would 
have thought of ſhaking off a Paſſion which could 
not but render him unhappy : But he was too vain 
and preſumptuous to think ſo ſenſibly. He thought 
it impoſſible but that //abella muſt fall in love with 
him ſooner or later. His Birth and his Riches had 
made him intolerably conceited ; and moreover he 
was obſtinate, paſſionate, and jealous. He ſent 
to 1/abella ſeveral times to deſire ſhe would give 
him leave to viſit her at the Grate ; but ſhe always 
refus*'d him, and not without Scorn. Theſe Marks 
of Hatred and Contempt exaſperated the Count, 
who was now reſolv'd to haſten his Marriage, and 
to prepare for removing every Obſtacle that op- 
pos'd it. His Vanity was fo offended, that it made 
him conſider Iſabella's Charms with no other View 
than to render her unhappy ; and he was ſo baſe 
a Man as to entertain a Deſire of marrying her as 
much out of Spite as Love. After he had conſi- 
der'd with himſelf a long while what Courſe he 
fhould take to accompliſh his Deſign, he thought 
of none ſo expedient as that of removing Don Re 
miro at a good diſtance from 7javella ; which, how 


difficult 
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difficult ſoever, he did not think impoſſible: For- 
tune favour'd him a few Days after this Reſolu- 


tion, with an Opportunity which he could not 


have flatter'd himſelf with the Hopes of. 
Don Ramiro had found Means, notwithſtand- 


ing the Marquis of Mendoſa's Precautions, and 


the Vigilance of the Woman whom he had plac'd 
in the Convent to be a Spy upon her, to write to 
Iſabella, and to receive Letters from her. This 
Correſpondence had laſted ſome Weeks. The 
Nun who was her Confidant, being very much 
preſs'd to it by Don Ramiro, propos'd to Iſabella 
to ſee him in private, and gave her ſuch Hopes 


of the Succeſs of the Aſſignation, that ſhe could. 


not withſtand her Longings to ſee the Lover from 
whom ſhe was parted, but conſented to the Pro- 
poſal. It was agreed that Don Ramiro ſhould 
come in the Night-time, over fuch a Part of the 
Garden-walls as was not fo high as the reſt, and 
return, after his Viſit, the ſame Way. In ſhort, 
every thing ſeem'd to be ſo well concerted, that 
*twas thought impoſſible for any Accident to de- 
feat it. : „ 
Don Ramirs having receiv*d the Letter whereb 

Iſabelln advertis'd him of the Time and Place of 
repairing to the Garden, did not fail of going thi- 
ther according to the Appointment ; but, as his 
il Luck would have it, when he was got upon 
the Wall, he was diſcover'd by a Perſon who was 
walking with t Servants behind him, in the 


Street next to the Garden. This Perſon was a 


Party too much concern'd to know who was got 


into the Convent to leave any Stone unturn'd 


for ſtopping him. Therefore he ſent for the 
Watch, and poſted it at the very Place where he 
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imagin'd Don ke was to come back. After 


he had made this Diſpoſition, the Count de Sr: 
Eſtevan, for he was the Perſon, ſent to acquaint 


the Nuns that there was a Man in the Garden. 


The Time which it neceſſarily took up to get 
the Convent open in the Night, gave Don Ramiro 


Leiſure to fall at the Feet of his dear Iſabella, and 
to fay the tendereſt things to her, in the Phraſe of 


the Lover. She, in her turn, aſſur'd him that 
nothing could rend him from her Heart, and that 


ſhe had rather live and die in a Convent, than 


become the Wife of the Count de St. Eftevan. 
While theſe two Lovers, little thinking of the 
freſh Misfortune that threaten'd them, were giv- 


ing each other the moſt reciprocal Marks of their 


Love, they heard a confus'd Noiſe in the Convent, 
which oblig'd them to ſeparate. Don Ramiro ha- 
ſten'd to make his Return over the Wall; but no 
ſooner was he got down, than the Men who had 


been poſted there for the purpoſe ruſh*d upon him, 
and, without giving him Time to prepare for his 


Defence, took away his Sword, and then in the 


King's Name charg'd him to follow them. The 


Captain of the Watch caus'd him to be commit- 
ted afterwards to Priſon, and drew up an Informa- 
tion againſt him, which he laid next Day before 
the Sollicitor-General. | 

The Count de St. Eftevan, tho? the ſole Au- 
thor of the Misfortune that happen'd to Don Ra- 


miro, did not appear to have had any Hand in it; 


for the Man he had ſent for the Watch, and 
he who gave notice to the Nuns, were both un- 
known. It was mere Accident that had brought 
the Count into this Street, juſt as Don Ra- 


miro was clambering over the Wall; and it was 
ſtark 


% 
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ftark Jealouſy which made him believe that it 
could be no body but his Rival. He knew of 
what Impottance it was to get him arreſted, and 
imagin'd now that his Ruin was unavoidable, the 
Violation of on he of a Convent being in Spain 
a capital Crime. His Defign ſucceeded but too well. 
The Lawyers prepar'd his Indictment, and the 
Death of the unfortunate Don Ramiro was next to 
a Certainty, He had not a Word to plead in his 
xcuſe; and he had the poſitive Evidence of all 
the Archers that had taken him point-blank againſt 
him. This Affair was the Talk of the whole City 
of Madrid, where Don Ramiro was generally be- 
lov*d : All Men of Honour pity'd him, and ſolli- 
Cited for him, but ſcarce hop'd for any Succeſs. 
The ſorrowful 7/abella was almoſt diſtracted ; 
and reproach'd herſelf that ſhe had been the Cauſe 
of the Ruin of her Lover. Tig I, ſaid ſhe, that 
+ ſhall be the Death of him. *Tis I that am bringing. 
him to the Scaffold. This Thought overwhelm'd 
her ſo that ſhe could not hold up againſt it, and 
yet it was continually uppermoſt in her Mind. She 
fancy'd every Moment that ſhe ſaw the fatal Stroke 
that depriv'd Don Ramiro of Life. Oh! cruel 
« Deſtiny, ſhe ſometimes cry'd out, why am I 
© doom'd to live after the Loſs of my Spouſe? For, 
© in ſhort, notwithſtanding the Barbarity of my 
© Father, I neither can nor ought to conſider Don 
* Ramiro as any other. My Heart and my Hand 
< were promis'd him with ſo much Solemnity, 
that nothing can take them from him. Stay, 
© continued ſhe, ſtay for me, dear Ramiro. I am 
© ready to follow thee. I am quite weary of a 
© hateful Life. Her Sobs and Tears then ſtopp'd 
the Courſe of her Complaints; but as ſoon as ſhe 
| 1 recover' d 
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recover'd her Voice, ſhe renew'd them. The Me- 
lancholy to which ſhe abandon'd herſelf was ſuch, 
that her Friends dreaded it would put a ſpeedy 
Period to her Days. Her Father the Marquis de 
AZendoſa was alarm'd at it; and the Count de. 
St. Eftevan, who was inform'd of it by a Nun he 
had brib'd, imagin'd that Iſabella would not long 
ſurvive Don Ramiro. He had too great an Af- 
fection for her to ſeek her Deſtruction, and re- 
ſolv'd to employ his own and his Friends Credit 
to fave Don Ranmiro's Life, He had hitherto done 
every thing that was in his Power underhand to 
ruin him ; "and tho? he now left off his Intrigues, 
yet he was ſtill in hopes of making his Rival's Miſ- 
fortune ſubſervient to his Purpoſe « of obtaining 7/a- 
bella. He imparted his Deſign to the Marquis de 
Mendoſa, and made him ſenlible that it would 
not be impoſſible to procure a Pardon for Don Ra- 
miro, provided that Jſabella would forget him. 
The Marquis approv'd of the Count's Propoſal, 
and promis'd to ſpeak of it to his Daughter. I 
make no queſtion, added he, but ſhe will con- 
ſent to marry you, in order to fave Don Ra- 
miro's Life. After the Clamour ſhe has made 
for kim, his Death will be ſo great an Affliction 
to her, that ſhe will prevent it by giving you 
her Hand. Do you only be ſure to. influence 
the King, and fee if you can obtain Don Ra- 
miro's Pardon. I will undertake to do this,. 
Count, /aid he, and am ſure of ſucceeding.” 
The Marquis de Med ſa made haſte to per- 
form his Promiſe to the Count de St. Effevan : 
He repair'd to the Convent, and having ſent for 
his Daughter, who, after the late unhappy Af- 


fair, kept cloſe to her * deſir'd to ſpeak 
with 
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with her alone. Tho' by your Conduct, aid 


he, you have juſtly forfeited all my F riendſhip 3 


and tho? your filly Paſſion is a Scandal to me, 
yet I can't reſolve to ſee you for ever miſe- 
rable. The Grief with which you are oppreſs'd, 


melts my Heart into Compaſſion, and I will, 


if poſſible, put a Stop to it. You dread the 


Thoughts of Don Ramire's Death; you re- 


C 

* 

+ 

C 

* 

* 

C 

« proach yourſelf with being the Cauſe of the 
* Sentence which is ſoon to be paſs'd upon him, 
« while *tis in your Power not only to give him 
Life, but to reſtore him to Liberty.“ Alas! 
« my Father, cry*d Jſabella, if Don Ramiro is 
to live, Jam happy indeed! What, ſhall I be 
ſo fortunate as to pluck him from the unhappy 
© Fate that attends him? Can I preſerve that 
Life to him which he is to loſe thro* my Im- 
« prudence? Nay, can I alſo reſtore him to Li- 
© berty with Life? Say but the Word, Father, 
© there's nothing that I will not do. Were I to 
© be ſhut up for ever in the cloſeſt of Priſons ; 
« were I to ſuffer the acuteſt Pains; were I, in a 
Word, to dye in his ſtead; *tis all alike to me, 
© and either the one or the other will pleaſe me, 
© provided J do but put an End to his Misfor- 
£ 


tunes, of which I am the ſole Author.” De 


ore under no Neceſſity, reply*d the Marquis de 
Aendoſa, of having recourſe to Expedients Jew vi- 
tent: One Mord is ſufficient, and you ſave D 

Ramiro : One fingle Y EA delivers him out of Pri- 


ſen. The Count de St. Eſtevan defires to have you 


in Marriage. The King countenances his Suit. Do 
vou but give your Conſent, and Don Ramiro is free. 


If, Jarid Iſabella, diſſolving in Tears, if that's the 


5 only way I have left to fave Don Ramiro's Life, 
"EL « I rather 


. 1 — iff, 
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I rather chuſe to dye with him ; he loves me 
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too well to conſent to live upon ſuch a Condi- 
tion as that, and would be ſorry that J had 
prevented his Death by ſuch a Conceſſion. 
Oh ! Father, continu'd ſhe, throwing her ſelf at 
at his Feet, by theſe Knees which I now em- 
brace ; by that Love which you once had for 
me; by that tender Reſpect which I always had 
for you, and which I ſhall carry to my Grave, 
take Pity on your unhappy Daughter : May her 
Tears affect you. Theſe alas ! have for above 
three Months paſt been my only Reſource, my 
only Relief. Permit me to go and end thoſe 
Days which are a Burden to me, far from Don 
Ramiro, and far from the Count. You expect 
that I ſhould put out the Flame of a Love 
which yourſelf kindled. Tho' I cannot obey 
you, tho Don Ramire's Image cannot be ef- 
fac'd out of my Heart, I will, however, for 
your Satisfaction, behave. in ſuch a manner, as 
if I was no longer in Love with the Object of 
your Diſpleaſure. Let Don Ramiro live in the 
World, while, for my own Part, I retire to 
ſome Monaſtery, from that World wherein 1 
have been ſo unfortunate. You make me no 
Anſwer, Father; what have I done to deſerve 
this Harſhneſs with which you caſt me down ?? 

< Daughter, reply'd the Marquis, at the fame 
time that he rais'd up Iſabella from her Knees, 
tis not from Anger that J don't make you 
Anſwer ; *tis becauſe I have n othing to ſay for 
your Comfort, as glad as I ſhould be to aſſuage 
your Grief and to ſave Don Ramiro. Your 
Hand is the Price of his Life, and upon no 
other Condition can his Pardon be granted. 55 

6 wil 
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who by his Marriage with you takes upon him 
to obtain it of the King; tho? his Majeſty has 
refus'd it to all others who have ſolicited it. 
The time is very preſſing, and, perhaps, when you 
would be glad to fave Don Ramiro's Life, it may 
be too late: His Sentence is juſt ready to be 
paſs'd ; after which it will not be poſſible to pre- 
vent the Execution of it. If his Life be as dear 
to you as you ſay it is, haſten to fave it.“ — 
Fit be dear to me ! reply'd Iſabella, good God! 
can you ſo much as doubt of it? Have not you 
taken ſufficient care to endear him to me?'You 
open'd that frightful Abyſs into which you 
have now plung'd me, when I was but an In- 
fant. Since it muſt be ſo, I am reſolv'd to pe- 
riſh: I will die, and Don Ramiro will follow 


tion for me to take it amiſs of me that I did 
not ſave a Life which he could not ſpend! with: 
me.“ Very well, reply'd the Marquis, with 
ſame Bitterneſs, your Obſtinacy will meet with 
its due Reward ;. and ſince you are willing that 
Don Ramiro ſhould dye, you ſhall have your 
Deſire: I will go myſelf to haſten it, and ts 
demand Juſtice for the Aﬀront he has put upon 
me, and the indelible Stain with which he has 
diſgrac'd you. I will join Iſſue with the Nuns. 
who proſecute him, and animate all that ſeek 
© his Ruin.“ The Marquis had no ſooner ſaid 
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this, than he was retiring ; but 7/abella, ery'd to 
bim with a faint and almoſt dying Voice, Stay, 


Father, ſtay, Don Ramiro's Life muſt be ſav'd; 
No, I cannot conſent that he periſh; I could not 
© have conceiv'd the Horror that I felt, juſt as. 

1 « you 


will be indebted for it to the Count de Eftevan, 


me to the Grave. He has too great an Aﬀec- 


(82 
you was going to part from me; all the 
Misfortunes that oppreſs me are nothing to 
my Anguiſh at the view of his approaching 
Death ; but how much more ſhould I ſuffer by 
his Death itſelf ? Save Don Ramiro's Life, I 
will obey.* At theſe Words T/abella fainted 
away. The Marquis call'd for Perſons to relieve 
her, who, with great Difficulty, brought her to 
herſelf; and then ſhe deſir'd to be carry'd to her 
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Chamber. | 


The Marquis, fatisfy'd with his Daughter's 


Promiſe, was not much concern'd at her fainting 


Fit, in which he thought there was no great Dan- 
ger, but look*d on it as the laſt Struggle of a Paſſion, 
which her Marriage with the Count de St. E/te- 
van would quickly ſmother ; and he went to car- 
ry him the News of his Daughter's Conſent. The 
Count overjoy'd that his Project had ſucceeded ſo 
well, put his Friends upon employing their In- 
tereſt at Court ; and the King granted Don Ra- 
miro a Pardon: But before it was deliver'd to 


him, Sz. Eſtevan was for concluding his Mar- 


riage, The unfortunate //abella was accordingly 


marry'd to Don Ramiro's mortal Enemy, whom 


yet ſhe conſider'd as his Deliverer. The Service 
which ſhe imagin'd the Count had done to Don 
Ramiro, render'd him leſs hateful in her Eyes, 
and Honour made her reſolve to do every thing 
in her Power to ſtifle a Paſſion, which, after her 
Marriage, ſhe thought would be criminal. Nay, 
ſhe was determin'd to try, by all Means, to raiſe 
her Aﬀection for a Huſband to whom ſhe had 

only been marry*d by Compulſion. 
Don Ramiro had heard nothing of all this in his 
Prifon, where he was abandoned to the moſt me- 
15 = lancholy 
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len Thoughts; for, from the Day that he 
was firſt detained, he had ſeen no body but the 
Judges appointed to examine him. He knew 
what Puniſhment was due, by the Laws, for the 
Crime he had been guilty of, and he had already 
been treated with ſo much Rigour, that he expect - 
ed to ſuffer all the Severity of Juſtice. But he 
was not ſo much affected at his own impending 
Fate, as for the Condition he apprehended Ja- 
bella was in. He fancy'd ſhe muſt be a Victim to 
her Father's Wrath, and to the Indignation of the 
Nuns, beſides being expos'd to the teazing Im- 
portunities of the Count de St. Eflevan. Such 
melancholy Ideas almoſt broke his Heart, ſo that 
he wiſh'd his Judges would haſten the Moment 
of his Death; and the Thought of its being near 
at hand was the only Comfort he had at the time 
that the News was brought him that the King had 
ſigned his Pardon. Theſe Tidings ſhock'd him 
to ſuch a Degree, that he ſeemed, at firſt, quite 
inſenſible; for, when the Soul is burry'd all at 
once from an Exceſs of Sorrow to an Extremity 
of Joy, it requires ſome Time to recover from 
the Tranſport. »Tis in ſuch a Tumult, that it 
can't ſtir itſelf, but is as it were confin'd to the 
Centre of its own Circle. *T was ſome Moments 
after he had receiv'd this Intelligence before Don 
= Ramiro diſcover'd what Senſe he had of it. He 
imagin'd, at firſt, that Zſabella's Fate could not 
be unhappy, ſince his own was ſo much mended; 
and this ſingle Thought was no ſmall Addition to 
| his Joy. Now theng ſaid he, I will reviſit the 
adorable Iſabella. I hope to have Leave to die at 
her Feet, and to atone for the Mi rsfortunes that I 
haue brought upon ” I adviſe you, ſaid the 
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Perſon who brought him his Pardon, to avoid 
[/abella's Company; ſhe will but increaſe your 
Troubles. Shun her ; even, if poſlible, for- 
get her. You have all the Reaſon in the World 
to ſtruggle for this Maſtery of your Affections; 
and the Vexation which ſhe has already occa- 
ſioned you, is enough to make you dread what 
ſhe may bring upon you hereafter.” © No, 
no, ſaid Don Ramiro, bluntly interrupting him, 
I make no Account of Life but to ſee, to love, 
and to adore, Iſabella. If I were to renounce 
her, the Pardon granted to me would be a cruel 
Puniſhment.” But what Hopes, reph'd the 
Perſon, can you have now ? For ſince ſhe is 
marry d' bat] marry*'d? ſaid Don Ramiro, 
Ah! then I muſt die.” His Sorrow making his 
Speech faulter, he was quite funk under theWeight 
of his Misfortune. His Eyes were open, but 
without Motion ; he look*d as pale as Death ; 
his Soul ſeem'd ready to take its Flight out of its 
Body, as if it had no more Relation to it; the 
different Motions of Joy and Sorrow, with which 
it had been ſucceſſively agitated, having as it were 
rendered it inſenſible, the Contrariety of the ſud- 
den Impreſſions made upon it ſeem'd to have 
broken the Springs which put it in Motion. 
In this State Don Ramiro remain'd for near a 
quarter of a Hour ; but Sorrow having at length 
recall'd his Soul to itfelf, his Dejection was ſoon 
| ſucceeded by Rage. What! faid he, has 1/a- 
bella betray'd me? Has that Tſabella, whoſe 
© Heart I always thought full of Tenderneſs for 
me, abandon'd me? Has ſhe even marry'd my 
« Rival? And this alſo at a Time, and in ſuch 
4 Circumſtances, when, for the Love of 9 
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could have dy'd, and was ready to ſuffer the 
utmoſt Severity of the Laws? No, I cannot 


I will puniſh myſelf both for 7/abe/la's Crime, 

and for that which I have been guilty of my- 
ſelf, in loving a Perſon who. has ſo little de- 
ſerv'd it. Why is a Pardon granted me, that 
lays me under the Neceſſity of releaſing myſelf, 
by my own Hands, of a troubleſome Life ? 
This, no doubt, is a Refinement of my Ene- 
mies Cruelty. They only oblige me to live, 
in order to prolong my Miſery, and that I may 
have the Mortification to ſee their Triumph. 
Tſabella herſelf is in this baſe Conſpiracy ; ſhe 
thinks to rejoice at my Diſtraction. Ah! cruel 
one, I will diſappoint you, and you ſhall no 
longer feaſt your Eyes with the Grief of a 
Lover whom you have drove to Deſpair.” 

The Perſon: who had acquainted Don Ramirs' 
with Iſabella's Marriage, not thinking that this 
News would have had ſuch an Effect upon him, 
endeavour'd to pacify him by a Vindication of 
Iſabella's Conduct, He knew that this amiable 
young Lady only conſented to marry the Count, 
in order to ſave Don Ramiro's Life; he therefore 
gave him a particular Detail of what his unfor- 
tunate Miſtreſs had ſuffer'd, and of the Neceſſity 
ſhe was reduc'd to, of giving her Hand to the 
Count de St. Eftevan for that very Purpoſe. © 

Don Ramiro obſerv'd a penſive Silence during 
the Narrative of his dear Iſabella's Misfortunes, 
and his Rage, by Degrees, abated. Every Token 
of his Miſtreſs's Love made that Impreſſion upon 
his Heart which Reaſon operates on a Mind that 

is ſomewhat diſturb'd. At length, the "_— 

rs, | which: 
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bear the Thought of ſurviving ſo baſe an Action. 
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which he had for IJſabella having recover'd intire 


Poſſeſſion of his Soul, he cry*d out, in a plain- 
tive Tone, Alas! Why has ſhe lov'd me to 
* ſuch a Degree? Or rather, Why did ſhe not 


© let me die! ? W hat ſhall I do with a Life that I 
© fo much hate? 


While Don Ramiro was thus e the 


Officers of Juſtice came to ſet him at Liberty. He 
was ſo afflicted, that he made them no Anſwer, 


but went out with them, plung'd in deep Medi- 
tation, and, at the Bottom of the Steps of the Pri- 
fon in which he had been confin'd, found a Coach, 


which carry'd him home. He no ner ſat Den, 


but he wrote this Letter to 1/abella : 


'The LET T EK Re 


That Deſtiny which purſues me has reſcued me 


from Death only to let me be a Witneſs of your 


the Degree of my Vexation, and it will be 
eaſier for you to conceive the Grief which over- 


loſt you for ever; you are in the Power of my 
Rival, and you have conſented to give him that 
Faith which you had pledg'd to me. If, in or- 
der to clear yourſelf from being the Cauſe of 
my Torment, you make anſwer, That my Life 
was ſo connected with your Infidelity, that the 


aſk you, Why you did not permit me to die? 


What would you have me to be? Every thing 


1 880 to me in a frightful Light; I cannot en- 
8 . dure 


Inconſtancy. You too well know how violent- 
ly I was in love with you, not to be ſenſible of 


whelms me, than for me to expreſs it. I have 


former could not ſubſiſt without the latter, I 


What could you propoſe by ſaving my Life? ; 
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dure myſelf; and, if you have any Remains of 
Pity for the moſt unfortunate of Men, permit 
me to ſee you, and give me the Satisfaction of 
dying at your Feet.” f 


a „ = 


This Letter reviv'd Jſabella's Grief, and was 
water'd a good while with her Tears; mean 
time ſhe heſitated whether ſhe ſhould make any 
Anſwer to it; but, at length, Love prevail'd 
over all Decorum. © I may, ſaid ſbe, without 
violating my Duty to my Huſband, prevent 
the total Deſpair of a Man, whoſe Misfortunes 
are all owing to myſelf. Moreover, I ought 
to anſwer Don Ramiro's Letter, were it only 
to deſire him not to write to me more. Alas! 
is it poſſible for the moſt rigid Virtue to be 
wounded by a Step, which I take with no other 
View but to remove every thing out of the 
way that may put me in mind of a Lover whom 
I am willing to forget?” {/abella was exceeding 
glad that ſhe had found out ſo plauſible a Pretence 
to humour her Inclination. The Underſtanding 
is of great Service to the Heart, and always fur- 
niſhes it with Excuſes and Arguments in Situations 
like to this of 1/abella ; therefore ſhe anſwer'd 
Don Ramiro as follows : | © y 
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ISABELLA's ANSWER. 


« I will not complain of your Reproaches. 
You are very unhappy ; I know it ; and ſym- 
pathize with you. Accuſe me of Inconſtancy, 
tax me with Levity, condemn. my Conduct 
I ſhall ſuffer every thing that your Sorrow 
prompts you to ſay, without repining; but 

To however 
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however don't make me a Criminal for having 


ſacrificed myſelf to ſave your Life. You with, 


it ſeems, I had ſuffer'd you to die; but, as 
you know how much I lov'd you, cou'd you 
think this was in my Power? The Dread of 
being married to any Man but yourſelf, made 
me reſolve for a Time not to reſcue you from 
the Rigour of the Laws ; but how ſoon did that 
Reſolution vaniſh, when I ſaw your Ruin cer- 
tain ! If it were to be done, I would do the ſame 
thing again; for how great ſoever are the Evils 
which I ſuffer, they ſeem tolerable to me, be- 
cauſe tis to them that I am oblig'd for your Life. 
If you ſtil] have a Love for me, think of pre- 
ſerving that Life: I not only deſire, but enjoin, 
it; and ſhall take your Diſobedience for a 
Mark of Hatred. I dare not tell you that my 
Days are inſeparable from yours, this being a ſort 

of Language that I muſt not uſe now ; but ſay 
you to yourſelf what I can only give you to 
underſtand. The ſame Decorum that impoſes 
Silence on me, demands alſo that I ſhould not 
ſee you. I ſuffer as much as you, by refuſing 
you that Favour you deſire of me. My Love 
forces this Confeſſion from me, in ſpite of my- 
ſelf; I bluſh at it; and, to puniſh myſelf for 
it, ſhall now cloſe my Letter. Adieu.“ 


en Don 83 had read it, he was more 


uneaſy than before. He faw that ſhe had ſtill 
the ſame Kindneſs for him ; he was fully ſenſible 
of the Sacrifice which Iſabella had made to fave 
his Life, and this ſame Iſabella was he obliged to 
ſhun : Death, which he thought the only Remedy 


for his Misfortunes, was not permitted him : 


He 


[ 89 ] 
He muſt either live, or ſenſibly afflict Iſabella; 
and, perhaps, alſo draw her after him to the Grave. 
In this fad Situation Don Ramiro reſolved to in- 
dulge Melancholy till it put an End to his Mis- 
fortune, and thought it would ſoon ſhorten his 
_ unhappy Days. He abandoned himſelf entirely 
to Grief, forſook the World, and ſhut himſelf 
up at Home, waſting himſelf in Sighs and Tears, 


and having no other Conſolation but the venting 


of bitter Complaints of the Severities of Fortune, 
In this way had Don Ramiro lived for above 
three Months, when a Man, altogether unknown 
to him, deſired to ſpeak with bim. I come, 
Sir, ſaid he, to reveal a Secret to“ you, which 
it highly concerns you to know. I was many 
Years a Domeſtic of the Count de St. Eftevan, 
and *tis not above a Month that J left his Ser- 
vice; he put ſuch Hardſhips upon me as obliged 
me to deſire his Diſmiffion, for which he was very 
forry, becaufe he thought me capable of reveal- 
ing many things to his Diſhonour, and ſeveral, 
in particular, relating to yourſelf, When he 
ſaw it was impoſſible for him to engage me to 
ſtay with him any longer, he took no farther no- 
tice, and granted me my Difcharge ; but, two 
Days ago, he would have engaged one of his 

Domeſtics to aſſaſſinate me, who, being an old 
Fellow-ſervant of mine, gave me Notice of his 

Deſign. I am now going to leave Madrid; for 

elſe, ſooner or latter, I ſhall feel the Count 8 

Reſentment. Shall I tell you the very thing 
that has puſhed him to ruin me? He is afraid 
leſt I ſhould acquaint you, that it was he who 

diſcovered you when you got over into the Con- 

vent; that he ſent me to give notice of it to the 
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© Nuns; and that he poſted the Archers un- 
der the Walls by whom you was arreſted. He 
has always perſecuted you fince; and, while 
you was in Priſon, I went with him very often, 

in the Duſk of the Evening, to ſeveral of your 
Judges, who were of his Acquaintance, whom 
he ſolicited to ruin you. Tis true he had a 
Hand in procuring your Pardon, when your 
Miſtreſs had conſented to marry him, I hope 
you will not ſuffer the Secret I tell you to be 
divulged before I am gone from Madrid. No- 
thing could fave me from the Count's F ury if 
he knew that I had inform'd you of his Beha- 
viour, he being in a continual Alarm for fear 
his Spouſe {hould come to the Knowledge 
of it. 

While this Domeſtic was purſuing bis Narra- 
tive, Don Ramiro was in a perfect Rage. © The 
treacherous Wretch, ſaid he, Mall moſt cer- 
tainly die, and I am not now fo unhappy as I 
thought I was, ſince hereafter it will be my 
own Fault if I don't puniſh the Author of all 
my Misfortunes. His Impoſture ſhall have its 
due Reward, I will reſcue that Iſabella out of 
his Arms whom he raviſhed from me, and take 
his Life at the ſame time.?“ 

Don Ramiro, without Delay, prepared to put 
his Menaces in Execution. He propoſed ſeveral 
Queſtions to the Domeſtic, that he might be 
Maſter of ſome Facts that he was not ſure of; 

and then, with a Preſent of ten Piſtoles, be | 
diſmiſſed him. He was, as yet, undetermined 
with himſelf whether he ſhould fight a Duel with 
his baſe Rival before he had acquainted LJſabella 


of his Treachery, or whether he had not beſt 
make 
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make it known to her. He was afraid that, if 
he attempted the Count's Life without acquaint- 
ing 1/abel/a with the Cauſe of it, ſhe would hate 
him; on the other hand he was ſure, that, tho? 
he ſhould let her know what a Traytor he had 
been, ſhe would forbid him to have a Duel with 


her Huſband, on pain of her Indignation. At 


laſt, he reſolved to let 7/abe/la know the Baſeneſs 
of her Huſband's Heart, and to pay no Regard to 
what Orders ſhe might give him to forget the 
Injury which the Count had done him. No- 
thing can hinder me, /aid he, from being re- 


* yveng'd on the Count, tho” I were even to be 


_ © Hated for it by Jſabella; tis better, therefore, 
< that ſhe ſhould know what juſt Reaſons I have 
for myReſentment, than to be ignorant of them.“ 


Don Ramiro hereupon wrote two Letters, one to 


Iſabella, wherein he told her what her Huſband 
had done, and the other to the Count, which 
was conceiv'd in theſe Terms, viz. . 


LETTER to the Count DE ST. ESTEVAN. 


As I make no doubt that your Honour is ſo dear 
to you that you had rather fight with a Man whom 
you have cruelly treated, than force him to 
cane you wherever he meets you, I expect you 
in an Hour's time in the Road by the Wall of 
the Carthufian's Park. Tis a ſolitary Place, far 
enough from the Town; and there let us, by 

ourſelves alone, and without any Domeſtics, 
decide a Quarrel, to which nothing can put an 

End, but the Death of one of us. If you fail 
to meet me, I will from that Evening poſt you 


for a Coward both at Court and in the City, and 
6 will, 
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© will, for the Good of the Public, expoſe you to all 
the World for what you are in other reſpects.” 

 . How affronting ſoever this Letter was, Don 
Ramiro was rather afraid that the Expreſſions of it 
were too mild and modeſt to ſting the Count, and 
provoke him to a Duel: He order'd one of his 
Servants to deliver it to him at a time when J/a- 
bella was not at home; and gave the ſame Do- 
meſtic another Letter for her, which he was not 
to deliver till after the Count was ſet out. For- 
tune favour'd Don Namiro's Intention. Jſabella 
was gone to pay a Viſit to her Siſter the Mar- 
cChioneſs del Prado, when the Domeſtic deliver'd 
the Letter to the Count. He was nettled at it to 
the laſt Degree; and tho' he was more brutiſh 
than brave, he was ſo animated by his Pride and 
Reſentment, that without waiting for IJſabella's 
Return, he went out that very Moment alone to 
the Place appointed: There he waited near half 
an Hour for Don Ramiro, who did not think 
that his Rival would be ſo punctual. The two 
Antagoniſts were no ſooner met, but without any 
Parley they drew their Swords and fought furiouſly. 
They had each receiv'd ſeveral Wounds, but the 
Rage with which they combated, hinder'd them 
from perceiving that they had loſt Blood, Don 
Ramiro was outrageous at; meeting with ſuch 
Reſiſtance from a Rival whom he deſpis'd as 
much as he hated ; he was determin'd to put an 
end by one Puſh to a Duel which had laſted ſo 
long, and making a full Paſs at the Count, 
run him into the Breaſt ; but he receiv'd a Stab in 
the Bottom of his Belly, which was altogether as 
dangerous. "Theſe two laſt Fhruſts diſabled the two 


Combatants alike at one and the ſame time; and 
both 


fk 93) 


both loſt ſo much Blood that they could no longer 
ſtand on their Feet, but they fell down both 
together, the Moment that a Coach came to 
them. Tho' the Coachman, when he perceiv'd 
them fighting, drove his Horſes as hard as he 
could, yet he was not able to be up with them 
before they were both upon the Ground, and 
weltring in their Blood. 

Whoſe Coach ſhould this be but Iſabella's, who 
receiving Don Ramiro's Letter when ſhe came 
home, and finding upon Enquiry, that her Buſ- 
band was gone out alone, ſhe made no Doubt but 
he had ſome Duel on his Hands. In her preſent Con- 
fuſion ſhe happen'd to go into the Count's Cham- 
ber, and perceiv'd a Letter on the Table, which, 
by the Hand-writing, ſhe gueſs'd to be Don Ra- 
miro's; and it was indeed the very Challenge 
which he had wrote to his Rival. Jſabella needed 
no farther Information to direct her to the Place 
ſhe was to go to; and thither ſhe went to be an 
Eye-Witneſs to the moſt cruel and affecting of 
Spectacles. When ſhe alighted out of the Coach, 
ſhe ran towards her Huſband, who hardly knew 
her, and was ſo weak, that he could not ſpeak 
to her. Jſabella turn'd her Eyes every now and 
then to Don Ramiro, whoſe Condition was alto- 
gether as dangerous. Duty engag'd her to ſup- 
port her Huſband, Love call'd her Attention to 
her Lover ; her Care was engag'd for the Count, 
her Wiſhes for Don Ramiro ; ſhe ſhed Tears in 
abundance while ſhe was ſtopping the Blood 
that iſſu'd from the Wounds of her Huſband ; 
and her Tears flow'd no leſs for the Wound of 
Don Ramiro, which continu'd bleeding. The 
thing which griev'd Labella more than all, was the 
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Neceſſity ſhe was under of, leaving her Lover in 
that Condition: She was ſenſible that ſhe ought 
that Inſtant to have carry'd her Huſband to Town, 
but then Don Ramiro would have been left with- 
out any manner of Help. Love prevail'd over 
Decorum ; ſhe ſtaid till the Lackey, whom ſhe 
had ſent to the Curthuſians, brought ſome of the 
Nuns Servants, who carry'd Don Ramiro to the 
Convent. The Count, as faint as he was, had 
Senſe enough to perceive what Reaſons his Wife 
had; for not returning with more Speed to Madrid. 
Theſe his Jealouſy painted to him in the blackeſt 
Colours, and nothing but his being ſo faint hin- 
der'd him from exclaiming againſt 7/abella with 
the moſt bitter Reproaches, The unfortunate 
Don Ramiro was ſenſible alſo of the Obligations 
which he had to his Miſtreſs ; and, as he paſs'd by 
her in the Arms of two Men, he 10 to her with a 
| low Voice, Madam, *tis a Pleaſure to me while 
I am dying, that I can. once more view thoſe 
Charms, of wiich I ſhall retain the Remem- 


me for the Uneaſineſs that you feel; I bore 
every thing from my Rival, till J 5 he had 
join'd Perfidy to his Protection: But 1 ſhould 
have been the greateſt of Scoundrels, if 1 had 
not reveng'd the Affront he put upon me.“ 

Tho' Don Ramiro ſpoke very ſoftly, and tho? 
{/abella made him no manner of Anſwer, the 
Count ſuſpected that there was an Underſtanding 
betwixt them, and the more he reflected the more 
he was confirm'd in it; ſo that during the firſt 
Days of his Illneſs he thought of nothing elſe. His 
Duel was not unknown at Court; but as neither 


his Wounds nor * of Don Ramiro were mortal, 
Juſtice 
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brance even beyond the Grave. Don't accuſe 


195 J 
Juſtice took no Cognizance of the Matter, and 
there was no Proſecution. - 

As ſoon as the Count de St. Eftevan had reco- 
ver'd Spirits to ſhew his Reſentment, he rally'd 
Jſabella with all the Sharpneſs that could be. I 
thought, /azd he, Madam, that Honour and 
Duty would have had ſo much of the Aſcend- 
ant over you, as to have reftrain'd you from 
< betraying your Huſband, and ſacrificing him to 
© your Lover. I would, if it were poſſible, diſ- 
believe my Diſhonour ; but it is too certain, 
© and I have had convincing Proofs of your Infi- 
« delity to me. Fear my juſt Indipnation ; the 
Effects of my Wrath will be anſwerable to the 
© Groflneſs of the Aﬀront you have put upon me,” 
I did not imagine, reply'd Ifabella boldly, that 
< the Concern I have ſhewn for you would have 
£ been fo requited. Upon account of the Pain 
you ſuffer from your Wounds, I forgive Lan- 
* guage which offends me beyond all Expreſſion, 
« But pray be ſo good for the future to talk in 
another Stile; otherwiſe I ſhall take Meaſures 
to prevent my hearing any more ſuch.” 

{/abella's Anſwer anger'd her Huſband Rill the 
more. He look'd on it as a ſort of Menace to 
leave him, and ſuſpected it was only a Cloak to 


fee Don Ramiro, with more Freedom. Jealouſy 


engroſſes every Circumſtance ; the moſt inoften- 
five Actions zppear ſuſpicious to it, and the clear- 
eſt Expreſſions myſterious. I will prevent you, 
ſaid the Count with ſome Warmth, from putting 
your Contrivainces in execution, and ſhall know | how 


fo keep you within Bounds, In vain did you think 
to get rid of me by the Help of your worthleſs 


Lover, Yau ſee that your Defign miſcarry'd, and 
that 
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| ehat in our Duel he ran as great Danger at leaf? 
as did. What are you talking of, reply'd 
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Ifabella? I don't know what you mean; and 
if you really imagine that I was any way con- 
cern'd in your Duel, you would be the moſt 
UNZenerous « of Mortals.“ Nay, reply'd the Count 
ina Rage, *twas you that ſet on Don Ramiro to 
attack me. I ſaw the Confuſion of your Coun- 
tenance, when he was wounded.” Regardleſs 


whether I liv*d or dy'd, you thought of nothing 


but the Danger you ſuppos'd he was in. He 


could not command his I emper enough, not 


to expreſs his grateful Senſe of it to you before 
my Face; and I ſaw him thank you for it. 
My Eyes, ready to be clos'd for ever, expos'd 
81 my own Diſgrace and yours to me. But 
would to God I had been ſtrong enough at that 
Inſtant to have ttabb'd vour Lover to the Heart, 
and you after him ! * gon 

I am not deaf, [nid Iliabella, with an indionait 
Air, to the Reproacl ies Which you have caſt upon 
me; Reprouc hes as worthy of you as they are 


_ unworthy of me. I was never miſtaken about 
you; for you are really the Man I alw ays thought 


ou. Don't expect that I ſhall tay a Word in my 
Vindication ; 1 will not fo far degrade myſelf ; 1 


ſhould bluſh for Shame, if I was fo ſordidly com- 


plaiſant as to enter into a Juſtification ſo much 


beneath me. My Virtue defies the blackeſt Ca- 


lumny ; nor do I fear the Slander of the Huſband 
to whom cruel Fortune has been pleas'd to join 
me. But, for my own Satisfaction, I mult tell you 
what perhaps you never yet knew : Judge you by 
the Confeſhon which I ſhall now make to you, 


whether my Heart! is not above your ons, 
I lov'd 
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I lov'd Don Ramiro from my very Infancy. 


The unhappy Paſſion which you entertain'd for 
me depriv'd me of him for ever. I conſented 


to marry you in order to fave his Life, and re- 
ſolv'd from that time to baniſh him from my 


Heart; but I perceiv'd that my Efforts for that 
purpoſe were vain, and that his Image haunted 


me wherever I went. Mean time I turn'd my 
Duty into a ſevere Law. I order'd Don Ra- 
miro to keep out of my Sight: I liv'd with you 
in the beſt manner I could; I fell in with every 
thing that I thought could pleaſe you, and even 
wiſh'd I could love you. I faid to myſelf every 
Day that I was oblig'd to you tor the Life of 
Don Ramiro : I ſtrove to find you amiable: In 
ſhort, I did every thing that could be expected 
of me in Reaſon and Honour. When my Heart 
was in ſo uneaſy a Situation, I learnt that you 
was the ſole Author of my Misfortunes, and 
thoſe of Don Ramiro, I find *twas you that 
caus'd him to be apprehended. Barbarous as 
it was, and as much an Abhorrence as I have 
for ſo ſhocking a Deed, I perſevere in my Duty, 


and my Virtue is not ſhaken. I found by a Let- 
ter lying on your Table the Place appointed for 


your Duel with Don Ramiro. I ran thither to 
ſeparate you, but could not arrive ſoon enough. 
You reproach me for ſhewing a Concern at the 


Condition in which I ſaw my Lover. I was ſo. 


no doubt, and am not aſham'd to own it. A- 
las! why ſhould not I pity a virtuous Man; 
one who is truly worthy of being lov'd, and who 
is unfortunate for my ſake? Thus have you 
now heard what I had to ſay to you. Never- 
theleſs don't be apprehenſive that my Affection 
Vel. I. — « fol 
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for Don Demis will influence me to take any 
one Step contrary to my Honour. If your Ac- 
tions and your Language don't deſerve that I 
ſhould be complaifant to you, I ought never- 
theleſs to be tender of my Honour, and to diſ- 
charge an Obligation which I laid myſelf un- 
der when I gave you my Hand. I am ſenſible 
that what I have now ſaid to you is enough to 
inflame your Jealouſy, and that, if you judge of 
my Sentiments by your own, you will think me 
capable of betraying you. But no matter for 
that, I was willing to fatisfy my Conſcience, 
and I don't fear your Indignation, becauſe I 
have nothing to upbraid it. I am ready, if you 
pleaſe, to quit Madrid, and to retire with you 
to any of your Eſtates in the Country, I could 
not help puſhing the Matter fo far in Juſtice to 
myſelf; whether you like it or not.” At theſe 
Words the Counteſs went out of her Huſband's 
Chamber, and leſt him ſeemingly abſorb'd in a 


his Spouſe had made to him put him into ſuch a 
State, that he could not diſtinguiſh Right and 
Wrong. He was ſmitten with the Tokens which 
Iſabella had given him of her Honeſty and Firm- 
neſs of Mind. He admir'd her Frankneſs and Sin- 
cerity; but, on the other hand, his jealous Tem- 
per inclin'd him to think, that as ſhe had an Af- 
tection for Don Ramiro, it would not be long before 
ſh2 ſhook off the Yoke of troubleſome Virtue, 
and that the firſt Opportunity ſhe would betray him. 
The Afﬀront he had lately put upon her increas'd 
his Apprehenſion. We commonly judge of others 
Hearts by our own. The Wicked imagine, that 


the moſt commendable Actions are only artful 
: | Cloaks 


> 
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Cloaks for Knavery. The Count de St. Eftevar 
was too far gone in Wickedneſs himſelf to believe 
that his Wife was rigidly attach'd to the Laws of 
Virtue. After having reflected a good while on 
the Converſation he had now had with her, he 
thought himſelf ſure to be diſhonour'd, and he put a 
bad Conſtruction upon the moſt innocent Actions 
which 7/abella had committed fince her Marriage. 
Such tormenting Thoughts were quickly ſucceeded 
by Rage, and he reſolv'd to be reveng'd the very 
firſt Opportunity, both upon [/abella and Don 
Ramiro. He would have been glad to have gone 
that Inſtant from Madrid, and to have carry'd his 
Spouſe to one of his Country-ſeats, as ſhe herſelf 
had propos'd to him; but his Wounds hinder'd 
him from ſetting out as yet. He was therefore 
under a Neceſſity of bearing all with Patience. 
While the Count thought of confining his Wife 
to ſome ſolitary Place, far from Court, Don Ra- 
miro, being perfectly cur'd of his Wounds, pre- 
par'd to quit not only Madrid but Spain, and to 
travel into foreign Parts. He believ'd that Jſa- 
Bella, who never deſir'd to ſee him before his 
Duel, would not care for the Sight of him after 
it. He had no Hopes of finding any Alleviation 
of his Suffering, while he continued at Madrid. 
He thought Abſence would be his only Relief; 
and, tho* he was very ſure he ſhould never forget 
Jſabella, he conceiv'd that while he was abroad he 
ſhould not ſuffer ſo much as by being in the ſame 
City with her, and depriv'd of ſeeing her. Love 
is excited and animated, more than any Paſſion, 
by the Nearneſs of its Object. | : 
Don Ramiro was juſt upon ſetting out for 
France; but he could ot reſolve to quit Spain, 
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E 
without acquainting Jſabella of it. He wiſh'd he 
could by Word of Mouth have told her the Rea- 
ſons which oblig'd him to baniſh himſelf from his 
Country; but it being not poſſible for him to re- 
ceive that Comfort, he reſolv'd to write this Let- 
ter to her: 


Don RA MIRO to ISABELLA, 


© In the terrible Condition to which my De- 
ſtiny has reduc'd me, I am forc'd to ſuffer the 
additional Misfortune of removing at a good 
Diſtance from you. I am ſenſible that *tis im- 
poſſible for me to live in the ſame Town, and 
never to come in your Sight; for my Love 
draws me to you- As much perſuaded as I am 
that you are another Man's Wife, yet I never 
think of it but I form Projects againſt his Life; 
which you forbid me from putting in execution, 
Fortune, which takes Pleaſure in harraſſing me, 
ſerv'd me a ſcurvy Trick in my Duel: I thought 
to have rid myſelf for ever of a hateful Rival 
but ſhe was pleas'd to guard him from m 
Thruſts. May he live therefore only till I find 
another Opportunity to make him feel the 
Weight of that Hatred which I ſhall always 
bear him. He has robb'd me of what was moſt 
dear to me in Life; and, ſooner or later, he 
ſhall deprive me of this Life, or reſtore that 
Enjoyment to me. Indeed, fair /abella, were 
it not for the Hopes of Aill having you in my 
Poſſeſſion, I ſhould have put a ſhort Iſſue to my 
unfortunate Days, after the Moment that ſepa- 
rated vs. Therefore I ſet out with the Hopes 


of bcing yet one day your Spouſe, Conlider 
| . that 
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[ 101 ] 5 
that this was a Happineſs promis'd me by your 
Father; and that you alſo gave me Aſſurance 
of it. The Barbarian who has been the Author 
of our mutual Infelicity ought to be look*d upon 
only as your Raviſher ; and the Kindneſs which 

you ſhew him is a Crime againſt the Love which 
you have ſworn to me, and which you can nei- 
ther deprive me of in whole or in part, without 


that Abſence will not baniſh me from your 
Heart. Conſider that you have been engrav'd 
in mine from your tender Infancy, and that you 
promis'd me the Poſſeſſion of yours as ſoon as 
you was in a Capacity to diſpoſe of it. My 
Life is attach*d to your Conftancy. You have 
done ſo much for the Preſervation of it, that! 
dare ſay you would not be willing to rob me of 
it. Farewel. I ſet out in two Hours time. 
My Eyes are drown'd in Tears; and I have no 
more Words to expreſs my Sorrow.“ 


Don Ramiro gave this Letter to a Merchant's 
Wife who often went to [/abella, and charg'd 
her to deliver it to her in private. She perform'd 
her Commiſſion duly: T/abella receiv'd the Let- 
ter, and read it ſeveral times, but not without 
ſhedding Tears. Don Ramiro's Removal touch'd 
her ſenſibly. She had wiſh'd it, but did not think _ 
it fo near at hand. The precipitate Departure of 


a Lover whom ſhe ador'd, and the Fear of Acci- 


dents that might happen to him, renew'd her Me- 
lancholy ; and ſhe diſmiſs'd the Meffenger, that 
ſhe might have the more Liberty to indulge it. 
There was another thing which ſorely troubled 
//abeila :; Notwithſtanding the Proof ſhe had of Don 
| EF 2 | Ramiro's 


being perjur'd. I flatter myſelf, fair Iſabella, 
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Ramire' 8 Tenderneſs, ſhe was afraid he would be- 
come inconſtant; and tho? ſhe had reſolv'ꝰd never to 
hear more of his Love, yet ſhe was extremely con- 
cern'd that it had ſuffer'd the leaſt Shock. She 
lov'd Don Ramiro better than herſelf, yet ſhe was 
defirous of baniſhing him: She wiſh'd that Don 
Ramiro would be in love with her, and yet that 
he would not ſee her. This Contraſt, as diame- 
trically oppoſite as it ſeems to be, is to be found 
in all Hearts that are amorous, virtuous, and ob- 
lig'd to ſtrive with their Paſſion. There is fuch 
an unequal Struggle in them betwixt Love and Vir- 
tue, that neither the one nor the other gets the 
Maſtery. Love has for its Auxiliaries Conſtancy, 
the Pleaſure of Remembrance, the Conſolation of 
Sighs and Complaints: Virtue is aſſiſted by Ab- 


ſence, Diſcretion, and a firm Reſolution. to 5 


form the Obligations of Duty. 

Such was Jſabella's Situation. The Departure 
of her Lover, as neceſſary as ſhe thought it, over- 
whelm'd her with Grief. She had been plung'd 
a long time in theſe melancholy Reflections, when 
Word was brought her that her Father was come. 
She went out of her Chamber to receive him, and 
threw Don Ramiro's Letter into a little Box upon 
her Toilet. Whether it was that ſhe had not time 
to lock it, or whether ſhe really forgot it, her 


_ Huſband coming ſoon after into her Chamber, 


while ſhe was in another Room with her Father, 
had the jealous Curioſity to peep into this Box, 
where he knew J/abella ſometimes kept her 
Papers. There he found Don Ramiro's Letter, 
which he read and laid again in its Place; but 
was in ſuch a violent Paſſion, that from that Mo- 
ment he form'd a Deſign to be the Ruin of Don 

Ramiro, 


Ramiro, and to ſecure his Wife in a cloſe Priſon for 
her Life. Nevertheleſs he reſolv'd to take no no- 
tice till the Moment he could work his Revenge. 
The Wicked are more Maſters of their Tem- 
pers than thoſe who mean well. The Sentiments 
of the Latter are painted on their Faces; and in 
vain would they ſeek to diſſemble; for their Looks, 
their Language, in ſhort, every thing would be- 
tray them. True Virtue can beat no Maſk of any 
Shape whatſoever; but Diſſimulation is the Art of 
the Wicked. The more heinous the Crimes are 
which they intend, the more Art have they to 
conceal them: Their Hearts, not being fright- 
en'd by the Horror of the Projects which they 
form, ſhew no outward Mark of Diſturbance; 
and their Underſtanding, by Cuſtom an Agent to 
the Wickedneſs of the Heart, employs all its 
Cunning to conceal its criminal Purpoſes from the 
Eyes of thoſe who might perceive tem. 

The Count de St. Eftevan had a Soul ſo baſe, 
that he was ſure of putting the Revenge he had 
contriv'd in execution, without any Poſhbility of 
preventing it. He propos'd to his Wife to retire 
to one of his Eſtates : Iſabella, who only delir'd a 
ſolitary Retirement from the World, and was the 
more earneſt for it after ſhe had heard of Don Ra- 
miro's Journey, readily conſented to her Huſ- 
band's Offer ; and ſhe even preſs'd him to ſet out 
with all Speed. „ : 
The Marquis de Mendoſa, who thought dif- 
ferently from his Daughter, was very ſorry to find 
her going into the Country. He only match'd 
her to the Count de St. Eftevan, thinking that 
the Rank ſhe would hold at Court would make 
her ſubſervient to his Ambition; but now all his 
1 Hopes 
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Hopes would be fruſtrated by being 3 of 


his Daughter, and he ſhould reap no Advantage 
He did what 


lay in his Power with the Count de St. £Eftevan 


to hinder him from leaving Madrid; but could 


obtain nothing of him ; and he fancy'd, by what 
the Count ſaid, that he was not pleas'd. He 
began to perceive, tho? too late, that he had bet- 
ter have kept his Word with Don Ramiro. He 
regretted, tho' to no purpoſe, that he had ſacri- 
fic'd his Daughter to his Ambition; and he fore- 
ſaw ſome of his impending Misfortunes. The 
Country to which her Huſband was going to con- 
fine her was but a melancholy Proſpect for the 
Marquis de Mendoſa. He fear'd, and not with- 
out Reaſon, how paſſionate and jealous the Count 
would be, when he was at a diſtance from the 
Court, and could act without any Reſtraint. 
Theſe mortifying Ideas, which were but too well 
founded, determin'd the Marquis to place a W ait- 
ing-maid with his Daughter on whom he could 
depend, and who promis'd to inform him how 
[/abella far'd, and how her Huſband behav'd to 
her. 

The Count ſet out for his Eſtate, continuing 
his Diflimulation, and making no Diſcovery that 
could give Jſabella the leaſt Suſpicion of the hor- 


rid Deſigns which he was contriving, and putting 


in execution. This Barbarian had poſted Afﬀaſ- 
ſins in Don Ramiro's Road, who, after having 
murder'd him, were to bring him his Heart : But 
Don Ramiro's good Fortune preferv'd him from 
the Snares that were laid for him. His Valet de 
Chambre happening to receive a Wound by a Fall 


from his Horſe, two Leagues from the Wood 
where | 


frog]. oY 
where the Ruffians were poſted, Dow Ramiro aid 
not care to ſtop, but order'd him to be put into 
his Chaiſe, and carry'd gently to the next Town: 
Then he mounted his Horſe, taking only one 
Footman with him, and leaving the other to take 
care of the Valet de Chambre. The Aſſaſſins 
ſeeing two Men paſſing by upon a Gallop, thought 
they were Don Ramiro's Domeſtics going to get = 
Poſt-horſes ready at the next Stage. They were "YR 
overjoy'd to think, that the Man whom they aim*d | 
at was depriv*d of that Affiſtance which he might 
' otherwiſe have had, and lay conceal'd in their 
Poſt. An Hour after came Don Ramiro's Chaiſe, 
which they preſently knew to be the ſame that 
they were to attack. They fired at the Poſtilion, 
and kill'd him; the Lackey, who was on Horſe- 
back, ſeeing bim fall, turn'd about his Horſe, and 
rode back. The Aſſaſſins having him who was 
in the Chaiſe at their Mercy, did not give him 
Time ſo much as to ſpeak, but ſhot him dead: 
After which they took his Body, disfigur'd as it 
was with its Blood, out of the Chaiſe, open'd his 
Stomach, pluck'd out his Heart, and clapp'd it into 
a Box : As for the Body, they interr*d it in the 
middle of the Wood, and far from the Road, as 
they had been order'd, leſt, if it had been found 
with the Heart taken out of it, a Suſpicion might 
have ariſen that the Murder had not been com- 
mitted by common Highway men. | 
Don Ramiro having waited a Day for his Valet de 
Chambre, fent away Meſſengers to learn what was 
become of him; and they went to the Place where 
the Lackey was, who, as ahove-mention'd, rode off 
upon the Attack of the Chaiſe, They brought 
im to Don Ramiro, and it was by his Intelligence 
F 5 that 


| Xt 106 ) 
that he knew of the Aſſaſſination of the Poſtilion | 
and Valet de Chambre. He imagin'd that they 
who had committed the Murder were Highway- 
men; and, after having laid an Account of what 
had happen'd before the Magiſtrates, he thought 
it his beſt way not to ſtay longer, his Preſence for 
Proſecution of the Murder being not neceſſary. 
Beſides, he long'd ſadly to be out of Spain; be- 
ing out of Conceit with a Country where his dear 


Tjabella was poſſeſs'd by his Rival, and where 


he thought every Object, that he ſaw, renew ed 
the woeful Image of his Misfortune. 
At the ſame time that Don Ramiro was travel- 


ling to Paris, the Ruffians who had aſſaſſinated his 


Valet de Chambre ſteer'd their Courſe to the Eſtate 


of the Count de St. Efrvan, to whom they car- 
ry'd the Heart, for which h 


e was deadly impa- 
tient, and which was the Plan of his entire Ven- 


geance: For the Murder of his Rival was but a 
_ faint Sketch of the horrid Projects which he had 


form'd ; his raging Jealouſy having put him upon 
Deſigns, attended with more Barbarity and Cru- 
elty than that of the fierceſt Monſters. There is 
no Paſſion ſo dangerous as Jealouſy, in a wicked 
Heart; for it prompts it to the greateſt Outrages : 
Hatred, Envy, Spite, Wrath, Revenge, Self-love; 
all theſe moſt dangerous Paffions unite in a jealous 
Heart, and carry it beyond the Bounds of Honour 
and Probity. What Crimes, in ſhort, will not a 
Man be drawn into, if he is deaf and rafenſ;ble to 
the Advices and Impreſſions of thoſe two Principles! 

The Count's Joy was beyond all Meaſure, 
when he thought kimfelf rid of his Rival. All 
that vex'd him was, that the Aſſaſſins had not 


— Don Ramirs before they murder'd him, that 
| | 
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they did it by his Order; for he thought his Re- 
venge was not complete, becauſe his Enemy did 
not know who ſtruck him. He reproach'd the 
Aſſaſſins for it more than once, and ſaid they had 
perform'd their Commiſſion by halves. As the 

other Crimes, which he had contriv'd, were to 
be executed in his View, he refed to take 
ſurer Meaſures, that they might not be defective 
in the Matter of Cruelty. He ſent for his Cook, 
and calling him into his Cloſet, ] am to let thee 
into a Secret, /a:zd he, on which depends thy 
Fortune, or thy Death. If thou doſt not obey me 
« implicitly, and if thou ſay'ſt one Word of what 
I am going to tell thee, I will cauſe thee to be 
© ſzcrific*'d on the Spot. Don't think thou can'ſt 
* eſcape my Wrath; for, if thou refuſeſt to obey 
me, expect not to live another Day : If, on 
© the contrary, thou do'ſt me faithful Services in 
< what I require of thee, there are no Rewards 
* which thou may'ſt not expect.“ The furious 
Air, and wild Looks, of the Count made the poor 
Cook tremble : He could not imagine what it was 
he wanted of him. While his Maſter was ſpeak- 
ing, he fancy'd that he wanted him perhaps to 
poiſon T/abella ; for the Count's ill Uſage of his 
Wife was ſo notorious, that his Domeſtics could. 
not but perceive it; for, notwithſtanding his Diſ- 
ſimulation and Caution, he let fall ſome provoking” 
Words, which 7/abella had the Virtue however 
to defpiſe. The Cook's Fright and Suſpicions 
were greatly encreas'd, when he heard that he 
was to dreſs the Heart of a Man in the Ragoo Fa- 
ſhion, for Jſabella. He made no doubt but this 
Heart was poiſon'd; and, tho* he was in the 
utmoſt Fear, he fell on his Knees at his Maſter's 
"© © Feet, 


{ ro8 } 


Feet,and, with a Promiſe that he would never ſpeak 
of what had paſs'd, begy*d that he would not make 
uſe of him to poiſon a Lady of fo much Honour as 
Tſabella. Who bids thee poiſon her? reply'd the Count 
abruptly, I /hould be really ſorry for her Death; 1 
ſhould not have the Pleaſure of ſeeing her pine away 
_ with Erie, if that were the Caſe; for I would 
fain return to the falſe Creature all the Evils and 
all the Vexation ſhe has brought upon me. 

The Cook, having had time to reflect on what 
the Count had ſaid, believ'd that the Heart was 
not poiſon'd. He immediately form'd a De- 
ſign, however, to prevent Jſabella's taſting that 
horrible Ragoo that was deſign'd for her; but 
made a ſhew of entering into the Count's Views. 
Since you will have it ſo, Sir, ſaid he, I muſt 
obey you. Be aſſur'd I ſhall keep it as an ever- 
laſting Secret. Since you tell me there's no poi- 
ſoning in the Caſe, tis not my Buſineſs to en- 
© quire into your Defigns.* I am ſatisfy'd, re- 
ply'd the Count, and will make thee a ſuitable 
Reward. Twas about ten o' Clock in the Fore- 
noon when the Count thought of crowning all the 
Crimes which his Jealouſy had already put him 
upon, by the moſt horrid Action in the World. 
As ſoon as the Cook was gone out of his Maſter's 
| Room, his firſt Care was to throw the fatal Fleſh 
which he was charg'd to dreſs, into the com- 
Mon Shore, and fell to haſhing the Meat which. 

he deſign'd to ſerve up inſtead of the Heart. 
When Dinner-time was come, he appriz'd the 
Steward that ſuch a Diſh, which he mention'd to 
him, was that which his Maſter had given him 
particular Directions to prepare; and the Steward 
told the Count of it, who did not fail te. recom- 
mend 


R „ «© a 


= [nay } | 

mend it to Iſabella. When he ſaw her eat of it 
his Joy was of the barbarous Kind. He recom- 
mended it to her a ſecond Time, telling her that, 
if ſhe did but know all the Ingredients of that Rags, 
ſhe would eſteem it as the greater Dainty. 

When the Repaſt was over, the Count went 
with Jſabella to her Apartment. As ſoon as he 
was left alone with her, Madam, ſaid he, tis 

high time that I ſhould call you to an Account, 
which ſubſtantial Reaſons have made me defer 
tiknow. I have been acquainted of your In- 
fidelity a good while, and have ſure Proofs of 
it. Lou only affected a falſe Simplicity with 
me, the better to deceive me ; and the Sincerity 
you pretended to was an artful] Snare which 
you laid to entrap my Honour and my Credu- 
« lity at the ſame time.“ IJſabella was going to 
make Anſwer to her Huſband ; but, without giv- 
Ty her Time to fpeak, he ſaid to her, What- 
ever you ſhall offer in your Juſtification will be 
to no Purpoſe ; I read, treacherous Woman, 
the laſt Letter which your Spark wrote to you 
on the Day that he ſet out of Town. He af- 
ſures you that he will releaſe you from me. He 
gives you hopes of my Death.“ © Alas, cry'd Iſa- 
bella, don't think that I have any Concern in dic- 
tating the Language whichDon Ramiro'sVexation' 
for having loſt me, may put into his Mouth ; 
my Honour does not allow me to be ſuſpected 
of ſuch a Crime: *Tis eaſy for me to vindicate 
myſelf from it. I fear not your Reproaches nor 
your Calumnies; but I dread Suſpicions that 
© ſeem to have a Foundation. So far was I from 
« flattering Don Ramiro's Paſſion, that I wiſhed 
for his Departure; I was really glad that he was 
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© going far enough out of my Sight.” I have 
taken Care, replied the Count with ſome Warmth, 
to ſecond your Wiſhes, and the Death which I 
have cauſed him to be put to, will for ever ſave 

ou the Trouble of putting him out of your 
Sight.” „What, /aid Iſabella with a faint and 
trembling Voice, have you cauſed Don Ramiro 
to be murdered ?? © Yes, Traitor, replied the 
Count, J have revenged the Wrong done to me, 
and puniſhed an unworthy Rival ; who, not con- 


tent with abuſing me, undoubtedly deſigned that 


Fate for me which I have made him ſubmit to. 


T1 ſee howit operates upon you, and am very ſenſi- 


ble how deeply it afflicts you. This was what I 
wiſh'd, and what Heaven ow'd to my Revenge.“ 


Barbarous Wretch ! c:y'd Iſabella, what more 


can'ſt thou expect to fill up the Meaſure of thy 
Iniquity? Come, let me accompany Don Ra- 


miro; put me alſo to Death: Why doſt thou 


make a Stop in the Midſt of thy Career? Is 
thy Soul, which is ſo accuſtomed to Aſſaſſina- 
tions, afraid of being ſtained with my Blood? 
Take Care, leſt, being embolden'd by thy Ex- 
ample to commit the greateſt Tranſgreſſion, I 
take Revenge for the Death of Don Ramiro. 
The Horror of thy Deeds has diſſolv'd all the 
Bands that could poſſibly unite us. I am no 
more thy Wife; — what do I ſay? I never was 
ſuch ; I am not related to thee, but by Fraud and- 
Inpoſture. Thou did'ſt raviſh me from my 
Parents, from Don Ramiro ; and now thou haſt 
robb'd me of myſelf. Alas | my Spouſe is 
dead.— I was deſtin'd, from firſt to laſt, for 
Don Ramiro ; Vio and Artifice have not 


been able to break the Oaths by which I was 
bound 


E 155 
© bound to him; thoſe which I ſwore to thee at 
the Altar, when I gave thee my Hand, were 
all Perjuries. If thou haſt any Shadow of Hu- 
manity remaining, don't keep me ſeparate from 


from thy Preſence which I cannot bezr, and 


from me,” * Yes, yes, ſaid the Count in a 
Fury, T will reſtore that Happineſs to you which 


it, before you wiſh'd it. I was willing to do 
all in my Power to join you with your Lover; 
T thought it convenient that you yourſelf ſhould 
ſerve as the Tomb for his Aſhes. Remember 
the Diſh that I recommended to you at Table; 
'twas his Heart that I had ordered to be cook'd 
up ſo.? So 
There are certain Situations wherein one would 
think the Soul could not but be quite overwhelmed 
with Grief; yet *tis then in the utmoſt Ferment, 
work'd up by Horror and Deſpair, which give it 
a Force that otherwiſe it would not have. The 
horrid Secret which the Count revealed. to 1/abella, 
inſtead of terrifying, exaſperated her. Her Soul was 
ſo diſturb'd, that ſhe now talk'd like one diſtracted: 
* Thou thinkeſt, ſaid ſbe, Barbarian, to aſtonith 
me by telling me of this new Crime; I ſee no- 
thing in it but what is like thee. In endea- 
* vouring to hurt me thou haſt ſerved me, and 
« even crown'd all my Wiſhes. My dear Lover, 
dear Spouſe! thou adorable Ramiro! thou whoſe 
o 
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o 
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Heart which lov'd me ſo tenderly, and which 
is lodg'd in my Body, do thou hear the Vows 

J make to thee. May'ſt thou have the Pleaſure 
of ſeeing the full Extent of my Love; if J have 
- Os any 


Don Ramiro; join me with him: Deliver me 


reſtore me the Happineſs which thou haſt taken 


you ſo earneſtly deſire, and have already done 
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any Comfort left tis to be re- united to thee, I 
perceive thy Confuſion, continued Iſabella, ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to the Count; thou thoughteſt to 
have triumph'd over my Sorrow, whereas I now 
triumph over thine. Cowardly Aſſaſſin] thou 
haft not a Word to fay for thyſelf. Confuſiorl is 
painted on thy Face ; thou fretteſt thyſelf to 
Death for having loſt the principal Fruit of thy 
Revenge.“ No, it is not loſt, ſaid the Count, 
drawing his Sword, and, as it is in my Power to 
take away thy Life, I have one Way ſtill left 
of puniſhing thee.” * Strike, rephy'd Iſabella, 
ſtrike; thou haſt ſerv'd thy * to 
the Art of Aſſaſſination. 
his laſt Inſult made the Count quite ravin 
mad, and he ran his Sword at /abelia, by which 
he prick'd her in the Arm, and was going to re- 
peat his Thruſt, when the waiting Woman whom 
the Marquis 45 Mendoſa had appointed for his 
Daughter, enter'd the Room; and, ruſting up- 
on the Count, call'd out, with horrid Shrieks, 
for Help. Several of the Servants came, and, 
ſeeing Iſabella all over bloody, and fainted away in 
an Arm-chair, into which ſhe dropp'd, they car- 
ried her into another Apartment, and left the 
Count in ſuch a Condition that he ſeemed to be 
all in a Fury, and as if he had loſt the Uſe of 
Reaſon. As foon as he began to come to himſelf 
he went to Iſabella's Chamber-door, but the ſame 
Woman who came in ſo ſeaſonably to ſave the 
Life of this unhappy fair One, with the Aſſiſtance 
of two Domeſtics, who hated their Maſter for 
this Action, refus'd him Entrance. 
By the Care that was taken of Jſabella, the came, 
at laſt, to herſelf, When ſhe bad recovered her 
| OY 
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Spirits, the Horror ſhe conceiv'd at what had hap- 
4 affected her to ſuch a degree, that ſhe had 
I ke to have fallen into another Fit, which, per- 
haps, would have been more fatal and tedious 
than the former. Death and Confufion were 
painted on her Countenance. Good God |. 
« ſaid ſhe, fetching a deep Sigh, what have I done 
© to deſerve the Diſtreſs which I ſuffer !* She 
then turn'd to her Waiting-Woman, who was 
crying by her Side, How came I, ſaid ſbe, into 
« this Apartment ? Why was I pluck*d away 
from the Fury of my barbarous Huſband? A- 
las! by faving my Life, I am condemn'd to 
the moſt cruel Torture? If you love me, let 
me die. Oh! that you did but know what I 
have ſuffer'd, and what I am fated yet to ſuf- 
fer ! Take Courage, Madam, reply'd the NM ait- 
ing-IWoman, you have nothing more to fear 
from your Huſband. There is not one of his 
Servants but is ready to take your Part. I have 
ſent to acquaint the Prieſts of the Village of the 
*lisfortune that has happen'd to you : They 
will ſoon be here, to fee that no Harm comes 
to you till we hear from your Father. Don't 
fear but he will obtain your Separation from 
your Huſband. Alas! i, Iſabella, will my 
Father reſtore to me what the Count has taken 
from me? Can he bring Don Ramiro to Life 
again ?* What! ſaid the Maiting-NMoman in 
a Surprize, is Don Ramiro dead? Tes, 
he is dead, cry*d Iſabella with a dying Tone; 
and, when you hear the foul Deeds with 
which my Huſband accompany'd his Murder, 
you will tremble.” Iſabella then acquainted 
her of all her Huſband's Guilt ; but not without 
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ſeveral fainting Fits, that were follow'd by a vio- 
lent Agitation, which was enough to have ſet her 
Wound bleeding afreſh. The Waiting-Woman, 

fearing leſt ſhe ſhould have another Attack, begg'd 


h 


er to ceaſe ſpeaking. * Your Huſband's Blood, ſaid 
< /he, muſt be ſhed to atone for the Aſſaſſination of 


your Lover. "Thoſe Crimes of his, which make 
Nature ſhudder, muſt be diſcover'd to the Ma- 
giſtrates. Leave it to me to work your Re- 
venge. Some Hours ago, reply d Iſabella, I 
could have argu'd as you do; but, how great 
ſoever is my Abhorrence, as mortally as I hate 


the Count, if 1 ſhould be the Means of bring- 


ing him to the Scaflold, my Honour is tarniſh'd 


for ever: I'he World will ſay, that I facrifice 


my Huſband to my Lover; that I diſhonour 
both my Family and his to fatisfy my Amour; 
and be my Revenge ever ſo juſt, it will appear 
criminal in the Sight of the Public: Even my 
Father will think me- criminal, for deliver- 
ing up my Huſband into the Hands of an Exe- 
cuticner ; and the Infamy of the Stroke which 
will cut off his Head will refle&t upon me. Let 
us conceal in everlaſting Silence the Crimes which 
the Name of a Wife demands that I ſhould ſmo- 
ther in Silence. I am going to retire to a Con- 
vent, where I ſhall be at liberty to lament the 
Death of Don Ramiro, and to cheriſh his Me- 
mory. I charge you not to let any one know 
the Misfortunes which I have ſuffer'd ; becauſe 
the Diſcovery of them would only ſerve to re- 
new them.“ The Waiting- Woman promis'd 


her Miſtreſs to ſatisfy her in every thing that ſhe 
requeſted. | | 


\ : 
Mean 


5 EAN 
Mean time, the Prieſts whom ſhe had ſent for 
came to the Caſtle. The Parſon of the Pariſh and 
another Prieſt demanded, in the Name of the Holy 
Office, that they might be permitted to ſtay with 
Iſabella, to take care of the Salvation of her Soul, 
in the Condition ſhe was then in. The Waiting- 
Woman, notwithſtanding her Promiſe to Iſabella, 
ſent private Information to the Marquis de Men- 
doſa, of his Daughter's Wound, of Don Ra- 
miro's being aſſaſſinated, and of the cruel Ragoo. 
The Marquis, at the Receipt of this Intelli- 
gence, was extremely afflicted: Vet State Policy, 
which influenc'd all his Actions, was his Guide alſo 
upon this Occaſion. He was ſenſible that by re- 
vealing the Count de St. Eflevar's Crimes, which 
were he known only to himſelf and Iſabella's 
aiti g- Woman, he ſhould ſtain his own Cha- 
racter: The ignominious Death of his Son-in- 
law would be a Diſgrace to him and all his Fa- 
mily; therefore he reſolv'd to complain only of 
what was already public. He acquainted the King 
of the Wound his Daughter had receiv'd, and of 
her Huſband's Rage ; and, like a crafty Courtier, 
took this Occaſion to magnify the Submiſſion he 
had paid to the Orders of his Sovereign, and im- 
prov'd thoſe Sufferings which ſeem'd the moſt 
cruel, to pave the Way to his Preferment. The 
King was affected by IJſabella's Misfortunes, per- 
f mitted her Father to "ſend for her back to Madrid, 
and difpatch'd an Order that ſhe might be brought 
thither by twenty Dragoons, who were ſent to 
fetch her from the Country. 
While theſe things paſs'd at Madrid, the Count 
die St. Eftevan was actually ſet out for Liſbon. 


As ſoon as he found that the People of the Vil 
ge 
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F 
ted of the Wound that he had 
given his Spouſe, he thought he had nothing more 
He did not imagine that 
1/abella was fo generous as to conceal the Aſſaſſi- 
nation of Don Ramiro; and made no queſtion 
but ſhe had diſcover'd it to the two Prieſts who 
were with her. He therefore order'd three of his 
Servants, of whom the Cook was one, to be rea- 
dy to ſet forward in the Duſk of the Evening. He 
went a ſecond time to IJſabella's Chamber; but 
the Parſon of the Pariſh told him in plain Terms, 
that he would not let him in till his Wife, who as 
yet gave but faint Tokens of her Recovery, was 
Entirely come to herfelf again, and coniented to 
fee him. Dou may, ſaid he moreover, uſe Vio- 
lence; and, if you think fit, you may treat me ill; 
but in ſuch caſe T ſhall declare you Priſoner of the 
Hay Office, for having ſtruch a Prieſt, The In- 
quiſition is ſuch a Terror in Spain, that the Bold- 


eſt and the moſt Intrepid tremble at the Name of 


it. The Count perceiving that it was impoſſible 
for him to ſee 7/abella, whom he only wanted to 
Toad with freſh Reproaches, ſet out a few Mo- 
ments after, and left her in a languiſhing State, 
which was thought dangerous: But the very thing 
which would have been hurtful to her at another 
time ſav'd her Life at this. She would no doubt 
have ſunk under the Shock ſhe ſuffer'd from the 
Horror of her Huſband's Crimes, if her conſi- 
derable Loſs of Blood had not prevented an In- 


flammation. 


Jſabella continued three or four Days longer in 
fuch a low State of Spirits as hinder'd her from 
being ſenſible of all her Misfortunes. In propor- 
tion as ſhe began to recover her Spirits, and to 

| give 


[ 127 ] 
give more Hopes of Life, her Sorrows gather 
Strength: The Death of Don Ramiro appear d 
freſher to her Imagination. Sometimes ſhe could 
not help accuſing thoſe Perſons of Cruelty, that 
were aſſiduous for prolonging her Life. The Par- 
ſon, who was ſtill with her, a Man refpe&ed 


both for his Probity and Learning, mildly rebuk d 


her for entertaining Sentiments ſo diſpleaſing to 

Heaven, He endeavour'd to turn her Heart by 
degrees towards God; artfully plac'd the Com- 
forts of Religion in an oppoſition to the Afflic- 
tions of the World ; and by little and little he 
made a conſiderable Impreſſion on the Mind of 
this unfortunate Lady. The Heart of Man is ne- 
ver more diſpos'd to receive Succour from Reli- 
gion, than when it is as it were quite ſunk by the 
Weight of Afflictions : There being no farther Re- 
medy left among Men, *tis naturally inclin'd to- 
wards God; and then a Man knows, that tis 
from his Grace alone that he ought to 1608 wane 
he cannot obtain elſewhere. 


Iſabella ſurrendered herſelf entirely to the ſage 


Remonſtrances of the Parſon. She reloly'd to bear 
up againſt her Sorrow, tho? ſhe could not conquer it : 
And when the Guard above-mentioned was come 
for her, ſhe was in a Condition to endure the Fa- 
tigue of the Journey. She would have been glad to 


| have been excuſed from going to Madrid; tor ſhe 


dreaded the Thoughts of ſeeing a Tram where 


every thing would put her in mind of Don Ramiro. 


She wrote on that Head to her Father, and made uſe 
of the Dragoons that were ſent for her to conduct 
her to an Abbey very far from that Capital, and 
which was in the Kingdom of Valencia on the 
Frontier of Catalonia, where the reſolved to paſs 
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the reſt of her Days. 


When ſhe was arrived 
there, ſhe acquainted her Father of her Reſolu- 
tion, and begg'd him not to oppole it, becauſe 
ſhe was firmly reſolved to quit the World for ever. 

While Jſabella was edifying all the Nuns by her 
Behaviour, Don Ramiro heard at Paris that his 
Miſtreſs was retired to a Convent, as well as how 
ſhe came to be ſeparated from her Huſband. | On 
the other hand, the Count de St. Eſevan having 
made it his Buſineſs to enquire what was the Talk 
at Madrid about Don Ramire, diſcovered that he 
was not dead. The Marquis de Mendoſa was alſo 


undeceived; and ſeveral Perſons having received 
Letters from Don Ramiro at Paris, giving an Ac- 
count of the Aſſaſſination of his Valet de Chambre, 
the Marquis de Mendoſa was let into the real Truth 


of this ſad Affair. He reſolved to ſet out him- 


ſelf to convince his Daughter how ſhe had been 


impos'd on, and to tell her News which he was 
ſure mult be very grateful to her. While he was 
preparing to ſet out, two other Perſons ſteered the 
ſame Courſe, viz. "Don Ramiro, and the Count. 
de St. Ejtevan. Don Ramiro ſet out from Paris 
three Days after he came to it ; for as ſoon as he 
was informed of 7/abella's Retreat to a Convent, 
he thought fit to haſten thither, in order to defend 
her againſt the Attacks of her Tyrant. On the 
other hand, the Count being no longer apprehen- 


five of any Proſecution for the Affaſſination of 


Don Ramiro, quitted Liſbon, and ſet out for the 
Abbey to which he was informed his Wife was 
retired. His Deſign was either to poiſon or ſtab 
her ; for his Rage and Jealouſy were doubled 
after he ſaw 1/abella out of his Power. h 


Don 
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Don Ramiro came firſt to the Place which Ja- 
bella had choſe for her Retreat. Alighting from his 
Chaiſe, he haſten'd to the Abbey, and gave no- 
tice that he was come to communicate ſome things 
of the laſt Importance to the Counteſs de St. Efte- 
van, The Nuns gave Don Ramiro Admiſſion 
into a Hall without the Convent, which ſerved 
as a Parlour for Strangers that came to ſee their 
Relations who were Boarders in the Abbey. 1/a- 
bella came thither ſome Moments after Don Ra- 
miro. As ſoon as ſhe perccived him, ſhe gave a 
terrible Shriek, and fell into a Swoon with the 
Fright. Don Ramiro not knowing the Reaſon of 
1ſabella's fainting away, and aſcribing it purely to 
her Affection, approached her, and taking her by 
the Hand, ſaid to her, with a Voice which was 
broken with Tears and Sighs ; If I had thought, 
Madam, that my unexpected Preſence would 
have brought the tragical Ideas of your Miſ- 
fortunes ſo freſh to your Remembrance, I would 
have been more cautious how I made my firſt 
Appearance to you. Rouſe out of that State 
which poiſons the Happineſs I have in ſeeing 
you. How cruel is my Deſtiny ! I cannot 
avoid being unhappy even in thoſe Junctures 
which ſeem to be formed for rendering me the 
moſt fortunate of Mortals.” J/abella made no 
Anſwer, but fixed her Eyes on Don Ramiro ; and 
notwithſtanding the Fright ſhe was in, and her 
Prepoſſeſſion that ſhe ſaw and heard a Ghoſt, the 
Image of her Lover engaged all her Attention. 
She durſt not anſwer, but ſhe heard and ſhe gaz'd: 
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The Force of her Love, however, diminiſh'd that 


of her Fear, 


Don 


Can 
Don Ramiro being ſurpriſed to find. 1/abe!la ſo 
aſtaniſhed, and diſcovering ſomething in her Coun» 
tenance which betrayed a Fear, ſaid to her, look- 
ing tenderly on her at the ſame time: What, 
fair 1/abella, has Time changed your Heart! 
Am I hateful or indifferent to you? What is 
become of that Love which you were to have 
retained for me, even beyond the Grave? Ah! 
how different has my Heart, been from yours ! 
Nothing has been capable of changing my Sen- 
' timents. They are ſtill the fame. They are 
as lively and as tender as ever. 5 
Fear is like the other Paſſions. The ſecond 
Impreſſions of it are not ſo violent as the firſt; and 
a very little Space of Time wears off the Force of 
it. Jhabella ventured at the firſt Inſtant to look 
upon her Lover's Image. She afterwards heard 
him; and had the Courage even to attempt to 
anſwer him. *Twas with fome Difficulty, how- 
ever, that ſhe recovered the Uſe of her Speech ; 
for at the firſt Effort ſhe made to ſpeak, her 
Tongue faultered two or three times, but at laſt it 
formed diſtinct Sounds. Oh! Don Ramiro, 
« faid /he, is it poſfible for you to love me fo 
< well as to return from the other World to give 
me Proofs of it] ſince the Dead know the State 
of the Living, you cannot be ignorant of the 
Tears which I have ſhed for the Loſs of you, 
and the Tenderneſs with which I have ever re- 
membered you. Notwithſtanding the Fright 
which you have put me in, I conſider this Mo- 
ment that I now ſee you again as the happieſt of 
all my Life.“ | EY | 
Tis not poſſible to expreſs Don Ramiro's Aſto- 


niſhment. He knew not what to think of 7/a- 
| |  bella's 
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bella's Diſcourſe. He was almoſt inclined to thin | l 
that the Misfortunes which ſhe had ſuffered had di- 4 
ſturbed her Reaſon. I am not dead, replied he, 
fair Iſabella; I live, and 9 live, to adore you. 
Indulge not that Miſtake of yours, which Ican- 
© not penetrate into the Cauſe of! 7/abella ſur- 
priſed at Don NRamiro's Language, and {till more 
when ſhe touched what ſhe had miſtaken for 
a Ghoſt, began to gueſs at Part of the Myſtery 
which had ſo much terrified her. You are really 
alive then, ſaid ſhe,looking tenderly on Don Ramiro, 
and my cruel Huſband has not committed all the 
foul Crimes which he related to me with as 
much Aſſurance as Cruelty. © Oh! dear Rami- 
ro! how many Tears have you coſt me? and 
how do I delight to ſee you again? Tou 
would gueſs how great my Joy muſt de, if you "= 
could but know the Meaſure of my paſt Sor= _ 58 
row. When you conſider the Struggle I hat ; 
with myſelf to give my Hand to the Count, be- Y 
fore the Prieſt in order to fave your Life, you 
muſt needs think what Agonies I was in when I 3 
believed that the Count had deprived you of that | i 
Life, for the Preſervation of which I had made y 
ſo vain a Sacrifice of my Happineſs and Tranqui- _ ' 
lity. Before I give you the Hiſtory of my Huſ- 
band*s Cruelties, let me have the Satisfaction 
of viewing you attentively, and of reading that 
Tenderneis in your Eyes which my Love has 
merited. I have no need to bluſh while I tell 
you my Satisfaction. Certainly, in my preſent” 
State, the moſt rigid Virtue is not wounded by 
the Pleaſure which I feel. The Rules of Du- 
ty never vacate thoſe of Gratitude and Pity.” 
VOL Eb Tx | 1jabella 
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T/abella then gave Don Ramiro an * of 
her Huſband's Barbarity. She informed him of 
what he had told her of his Death, and of the 
horrid Ragoo which he recommended to her at- 
Table. Don Ramiro quickly perceived that his Life 
was only owing to the Miſtake of thoſe Ruffians who 
had murdered his Valet de Chambre; and ſo great 
was his Rage againſt the Count de St. Eftevan, 
that he reſolved to go to Liſbon and fight a Duel 
with him; nor was he Maſter enough of his Tem- 
per to conceal his Purpoſe from {/abella. * Lis 
c high time, ſaid he in a Fury, to rid the World 
of a Monſter who has been too great an Enemy 
to Nature itſelf to be any longer endured, In 
a very little while, Madam, you ſhall be reveng- 
ed, and the Cauſe which I defend is too juſt for 
Heaven to declare againſt me. I ſwear by all 
that is ſacred, I ſwear even by your dear ſelf, 
that as long as I have a Drop of Blood left in 
my Veins, I will not ceaſe to purſue the deteſt- 
ed Monſter to Deſtruction.“ No, ſaid Iſabella, 
If you have any Love for me, I forbid you to fight 
a Duel with my Huſband. If I am really dear to 
you, of which I make no manner of doubt, 
don't give me Reaſon to complain of you. 
Don't ſtain my Honour by a Combat, wherein it 
will be thought that I was concerned. It will 
ſoon be no Secret that you came hither,” that 1 
ſpoke to you; and from thence it will be in- 
ferred, that I had a Share in the Meaſures you 
propoſe to take. Spare my Reputation, and ſa- 
crifice your Reſentment to my Honour. Leave 
the Revenge of the Count's foul Deeds to Hea- 
ven, and don't increaſe my Affliction by your 
"0 Endeavour 
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Endeavour to put an End to it: For, in ſhort, 


Don Ramiro, I muſt open my Heart to you 
without Diſguiſe, there being nothing which it 
ought to keep ſecret from you. I perceive that 


tis not ſo much a Thirſt for Revenge that ani- 


mates you againſt your Enemy, as the Hopes of 
marrying me after his Death. But though what 
I am going to ſay ſhould pierce your Heart ever 


ſo cruelly, I muſt tell you that you flatter your 


ſelf in vain; for that Decency of which I am 
the Victim, and that Duty to which I have al- 
ways ſubmitted, will never ſuffer me to marry 
the Man who kills my Huſband ; whom, though 
I have Reaſon to conſider as my Tyrant and my 


Executioner, yet I know alfo that I go by the 


Name of his Wife, and am not ignorant how I 
ought to behave to the Public. 1 

What! Madam, replied Don Ramiro, would 
you have me for ever renounce the Hopes of 
poſſeſſing you, and yet expect that I could 
live? Alas! your miſtaken Delicacy is enough 
to make me court Death by putting an End to 
the Life of my Rival. If I loſe you for ever, 
the Thoughts I entertained of Peace will be im- 
merged in my Endeavours for Revenge; and 


with the ſame Sword by which I take away the 


Life of my baſe Enemy will I put an end to 
thoſe Days of which I can-no longer bear the 
Continuance. Oh cruel Man! replied Iſabella, 


ſince you have ſo great a Deſire to put a Period 
to a Life which has coſt me ſo dear, begin by 
ridding me of mine. Ungrateful Man ! has not 


my tender Paſſion for you deſerved ſome Re- 


gard from you ? You want to riſque your 
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own Life, to which mine is attached, by an un- 


don't deſpair yet of being yours; for ſurely 
Heaven has not ſupported me in my Afflictions, 
and preſerved me in my Perils, with a View 
that I ſhould always be as unhappy as I am at 
preſent.” 


The Tears which dropt from 1/abella's Eyes, 
while ſhe was ſpeaking to Don Ramiro, melted 


him. The Fury which worked in his Soul with 


ſuch Violence was ſucceeded by a warm Tender- 


neſs. When he came to himſelf he was afraid to 
add to the Sorrow of his dear Miſtreſs, and feigned 


a Compliance with every thing ſhe deſired. There 
are certain Caſes, ſuch as was this of Don Ramir 9% 


wherein Diſſimulation becomes neceſſary to a Lo- 
ver; and tho' it appears ſo oppoſite to true Love, 


it then is a neceſſary Confequence of it. J/abella 


being pacified by Promiſes which Don Ramiro did 
not mean to keep, ſaid to him, © I muſt alſo deſire 
© another Favour of you; which is, that ſince I 


can no longer ſee you from henceforwards till 


Fortune has changed our Deſtiny, you will ſet 


cout from this Abbey with all the Speed you can. 


Don't ſtay to no Purpoſe in a Country where 


time that I force myſelf from you. I think my 
Affliction infinitely the lighter, ſince you are 
alive, Let us be contented, live in Hopes, 
and now ſeparate.* At theſe Words Tjabella, 


GO % „„ „„ „„ 


with Tears in her Eyes, went out of the Parlour. 


Don 


certain Combat; but if you wait with Patience, 
Time may procure you what your Revenge can- 
not. How do you know what may happen? I 


your Preſence cannot but be injurious to my 
Reputation. Farewell, dear Ramiro, *tis 
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Don Ramiro had not Strength to make Anſwer, 
but he followed her to the Gate, took her by the 
Hand, water'd it with Tears as he kiſs'd it; and, 
when he was alone, ſtopp'd ſome Moments 
longer, quite oppreſs'd with Grief, and without 
ſeeming to remember the Purpoſe he had con- 
triv'd. But his Deſire of puniſhing the Count de 
St. Eftevan quickly rag'd in him with more 
Violence than before. He was no ſooner return'd 
to his Quarters, but he order'd his Servants to get 
the Horſes ready, and ſat out for Liſbon. He 
had already travell'd ſix Poſt-Miles, when he 
heard the firing of Piſtols, at the Entrance of a 
Wood not far off, thro' which the great Road 
led. He thought he heard the Cries of Perſons 
attack'd, and puſh'd on to the Place from whence 
the Noiſe came. He preſently diſcover'd three 
Perſons ſtoutly defending themſelves againſt fix 
others, who ſurrounded and preſs'd on them from 
every Side. Don Ramiro thought himſelf oblig'd 
to aſſiſt Perſons that were attack'd at ſuch odds, 
and alighted therefore from his Chaiſe, He was 
very well ſeconded by his two Domeſtics ; ſo that 
one of the Highwaymen fell immediately by the 
Point of his Sword, run in at his Stomach; an- 
other dy*d ſoon after of the Wounds he had re- 
ceiv'd; and the other four, ſeeing the Fate of 

their Comrades, fled. 
In the Heat of the Skirmiſh, Don Ramiro took 
no Obſervation of the Phyſiognomy of the Perſons 
whom he had aſſiſted. How great therefore was 
his Surprize, when, drawing near to the Perſon 
who ſeem'd to be the Maſter of the others, and 
who was ſo dangerouſly wounded that he could not 
x: ſtand, 


* „ „„ 
. | ſtand, but was forc'd to lean againſt a Tree, he 
1 | found it was the Count de St. Eftevan ! His Aſto- 
4 niſhment was ſo great, that he ſtar'd at him with- 
1 out ſaying one Word: The languiſhing Condi- 
tion he found him in ſuſpended his Animoſity. 
The Count perceiving on bis part that his Pro- 
tector was Don Ramiro, ſeem'd almoſt as much 
4 ſurpriz'd as he, and much more confounded. 

| Tho? he perceiv'd that he had not many Minutes 
I'S to live, his Jealouſy reviv'd; fo that he could 
not diſpoſſeſs himſelf of a bn that his Rival 
had ae to ſee Iſabella; and he was poſitive in 
his Mind that ſhe only retir'd to the Abbey, 
that ſhe might have the more Freedom to converſe 
with him. Rage and Fury entirely engroſs'd his 
Soul, and he was reſolv'd to fill up the Meaſure 
of all his Iniquities ; but he diſſembled, and con- 
ceald his Wrath, to render the Effects of it the 
more fatal. I perceive, faid he to Don Ra- 

miro, that it was the Will of Heaven I ſhould 

be reconcil'd to you before I dy*d, and that I 

ſhould with my own Hands reſtore a Felicity to 

you, of which I unjuſtly robb'd you. The Ob- 

ligation I have to you, tho? it proves unſucceſſ- 

ful, ought nevertheleſs to engage me to Gra- 

titude. © I have not many more Moments to 
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of her: I wiſh that ſhe would give herſelf to you 
in Marriage. My Servants will tell her, and her 
Father too, of the Service you have done me: 
They will be Witneſſes that I die in Friendſhip 

with you. I deſire you to forget what is paſt: 


I reſign my Breath; be ſo good as to let me die 
in 


E 

in your Arms; that I may expire with the Sa- 
« tisfaCtion, at leaſt, of being perſuaded that you 
have pardon'd me.“ Don Ramzro, ſeeing his 
Enemy giving up the Ghoſt, and touch'd with 
a Remorſe for the Misfortunes he had brought 
upon IJſabella, was ſo generous as to forget the 
Injuries he had done to himſelf: 7 forgive you 
every thing, ſaid he to the Count, embracing him 
at the . ſame time, and my Heart is not— Don 
Ramiro ſaid no more, but cry'd out; for the 
perfidious Count, embracing him, ſtabb'd him 
with a Dagger which he drew that Inſtant out 
of his Pocket. Don Ramiro, enrag'd at his Ene- 
my's Treachery, wreſted the Dagger out of his 
Hand; and, juſt as he was going to plunge it into 
his Heart, the Count fell to the Ground, and 
dy'd; which prevented him from being the Mur- 
derer of a Man who could no longer defend him- 

ſelf, | — 
Mean time Don Ramiro's Servants, and thoſe 
too of the Count de St. Eftxvan, who deteſted 
their Maſter for his curſed Villany, took care 
alke of Don Ramiro. They ſtopp'd the Blood 
which iſſued from his Wound, and fetching a Lit- 
ter from the next Village, carry'd him in it, co- 
ver'd up, to the neareſt Town, which was that 
wherein the Abbey was ſituate. As ſoon as Don 
Ramiro was come thither, hie ſent one of the 
Count's Servants to acquaint Jſabella of the fad 
Affair that had happen'd. Such was her Abhor- 
rence of the Count's Action, that ſhe could not 
lament his Death; but ſo great was her Aﬀic- 
tion to hear that Don Ramiro was dangerouſly 
wounded, that ſhe could not help going to ſee 
= G 4 im. 
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him. She was juſt departing out of the Convent, 
when ſhe was inform'd that her Father the Mar- 
quis de Mendoſa was arriv'd, and waited in the 
Parlour to ſpeak with her. She ran to embrace 
him, and having acquainted-him of her Huſband's 
Death, and of Don Ramirs's Wound, the Mar- 
quis choſe to lead her himſelf to the Man whom 
he commanded her to regard from that Moment 
as her ſuture Spouſe. 

The Surgeons had juſt laid on the firſt Drefling 
of Don Ramirs's Wound, when 1fabella and her 
Father came to him. He feem'd fo overjoy'd at 
this Favour, that he forgot the Evils he had ſuf- 
fer'd. The Hopes of being ſoon perfectly happy 
by the Poſſeſſion of IJſabella, which the Marquis 
aſſur'd him of, contributed as much as the Care 
of his Doctors to his Cure, which was completed 
in a very little time, as was his Marriage with his 
fair Miſtreſs. 


The END of the Nove L. 


LETTER 


Mademoiſelle de COC H 0 1 $, 


THE 
AUTHOR of the NOVEL, 
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= © EP AM glad that the reading of my Ro- 


e mance gave you Pleaſure ; and take 
it as a good Omen of its Approbation 
by the Public. Undoubtedly you 
| Ws are no Stranger to the Paſſage in 
Hiſtory which furniſh'd me with the Plan of my 
Performance. Tis the Story of the Sieur de Couci 
and Madame de la Fayel, which happen'd in the 
Reign of Philip Auguſtus. As my Purpoſe was to 
paint the fatal Effects of Jealouſy, I thought I 
could not pitch upon an Inſtance that was a fuller 
Demonſtration of the Exceſſes to which a jealous 
and criminal Heart ſometimes abandons itſelf. 
| Nevertheleſs I have ſoften'd the Picture, and 
. would 
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would not venture to make my Heroine the Eater 
of Man's Fleſh. This would have ſhock'd my 
Readers, and fill'd them with an Abhorrence, 


5 


which I have taken care avoid. You know 
that M. de la Fayel order'd his Cook to dreſs the 
real Heart of the Sieur de Couci, who was a Pa- 
ramour of his Wife, and made her eat it. The 
Tragedy of Atreus and Thye/tes is blam'd for being 
too cruel, notwithſtanding the Care taken by its 
Author, the famous M. Crebillon, to leſſen the 
Horror of its Subjeck. What would not People 
have ſaid, if I — imitated Seneca, who made 
Thyetes drink the Blood of his own Son, and eat 
his Members? 'Tis my Opinion, that the Rules 
which forbid the Exhibition of Scenes that are too 
horrid, in Tragedy, ought to be ſtrictly obſerv'd 
in Romances ; which are Pieces that are compos'd 
in this Age to unfold the moſt ſecret Receſſes 
of the Heart; being only approv'd as far as they 
are conducted with Art ſufficient to inſtruct at 
the ſame time that they amuſe ; and they are to 
be carry*'d on with the exacteſt Decorum. It 
Deſpreaux had ſeen ſome of the Romances of Cre- 
billon the Son, and of the Provoſt of 3 he 
would not have ſaid, 
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Dans un Roman frivole aiſtment tout 5 excuſe 3 ; 

C affez qu en courant la fiction amuſe ; 

Trep de rigueur alors ſeroit hors de faiſon : 

Aais la Scene demande une exatte 5 

i. te 

In trifling Romance, all things are excus'd, 

If by the Fable we are but amus'd 

Too great a Strictneſs is quite out of Seaſon : 

But Plays muſt be plann'd according to * 
alli 
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I am infinitely pleas'd to find that you have fo 
well underſtood what was my chief View in my 
two Novels. My Aim has been to expreſs, as you 
very juſtly obſerve, all the Motions or Operations 
of the moſt tender Love, in my French Novel ; 
and thoſe of Jealouſy, in the Spaniſb one. In the 
French one, I ſhall paint thoſe of Coquetry ; and 
from each of the Nations I ſhall be enabled to give 
a juſt Idea of the Dictates of the Heart, and of the 
Underſtanding, according as each 1s more or leſs 
addicted to ſome Paſſion. By that means 1 ſhall 
endeavour, as far as lies in my Power, to anſwer 
the Title of the Work in which you have been 
pleas*d to aſſociate me. 0 


J am, &c. 
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Good Criticiſm is very uſeful for the Advance- 
ment of Learning. 


F are oblig'd to ſeveral able Cri- 

SG tics for the many excellent Works 
I left us by the Greeks and Romans. 
. Avifttle, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſ- 
D 1 6 ar, and Longinus, among the 
N Greeks ; Cicero and Pumithan, a- 
mong the Romans ; have by their Precepts, and 
fage Criticiſms, form'd Numbers of great Men ; 
who, had it not been for their ſalutary Inſtruc- 
tions, would not have been ſo perfect. The hu- 
man Underſtanding reſembles a Plant, which 


thrives more or leſs according as it is more or leſs 
| Wars d. 


5 ES 
water'd. The Ideas and Knowledge which it ac- 
quires by the Inſtruction it. receives from Men 
who have excell'd in the Science of yarious Kinds, 
which it endeavours to be Maſter of, are like a 
gentle Dew to it, which by little and little brings 
it to full Maturity. | 

Thoſe Writers who are defirous that their 
Works ſhould be reliſh'd by their Cotemporaries, 
and alfo tranſmitted to Poſterity, ought not only to 
improve by the Precepts of thoſe able Critics who 
have gone before, but alſo by thoſe among the Living. 
Taſte is refin'd by the Extent of Knowledge; and 
the Way to come at what is uſeful] and inſtruct- 
ive in Antiquity,” and the preſent Generation, is 
to conſult the moſt able of the Ancients, and not 
to ſlight the Advice of the Learned among the Mo- 
derns. | | | 

A Man of Senſe muſt have a greater Value 
for ſolid Criticiſm, than for Panegyric. The 
former ſerves to perfect him; but the latter flat- 
ters him, and often renders him leſs attentive 
than he ought to be. A Man of a well-turn'd 
Mind, inſtead of dreading Criticiſm, defires tt. 
He reads his Works to his Friends, with a Deſign 
of correcting what Errors they find in them. But 
Pedants, and thoſe of a mean Genius, will nei- 
ther be corrected nor advis'd. The Learned re- 
ceive the Commendation or Criticiſm of their 
Works with equal Modeſty and Gratitude. 

Be a Man of a Genius ever ſo penetrating, 
and his Knowledge ever ſo extenſive, ?tis im- 
poſſible for him to expreſs himfelf always in the 
_ cleareſt and correcteſt Manner. Of all the 


W different Ways of conveying an Idea, there is al- 


ways one better than the reſt, which the mo 
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able Writer does not always hit upon ; but it 


eſcapes him without his perceiving it. An exact 
Critic ſees more than the Author, and by his 
Notes ſupplies the Defects owing to Inadvertency 
or Prejudice. All good Writers have experienc'd, 
and do to this very Day, that the Thought or Ex- 
preſſion in which they were defective, and which 
their Friends have pointed out to them, was often 
the moſt imple and natural, But, in the Heat of 
Compoſition, *tis almoſt impoſſible but certain 
Negligences muſt flip in, which do not eſcape the 
cool Attention of the Critic. 

The moſt celebrated Authors have been ſenſi- 
ble of their Advantage in conſulting their Friends, 
and of infiſting that they ſhould freely and plainly 
tell them what Errors they diſcover'd in their 


Works. Horace ſhews us how uſeful are the Hints 
of a ſkilful and judicious Critic. Such a one cen- 
ſures all dull, creeping Verſes, condemns thoſe 


that are rough, cancels thoſe that have neither 
Beauty nor Spirit, pares off the Ornaments which 
are only for the Pomp of Style, clears up all Ob- 


ſcurities, and baniſhes thoſe Terms that are am- 


biguous and equivocal. He ſets himſelf up for 
a ſevere Ariſtarchus, and is not aw'd from telling 


his Friend the Truth by the Apprehenſion of vex- 
ing him for Trifles; ſince he knows that ſuch Trifſes 


would become real Evils, if, from a ſordid Com- 


plaiſance, he expos'd him to Ridicule, by applaud- 


ing him for his Errors. 
The moſt palpable Sign of a mean Genius is, 


for a Man to be aſham*d of being criticis'd. The 


greateſt of Men have committed Miſtakes ; why 


ſhould we bluſh then to be ſubje&to the ſame 


Frailties? *Tis a ridiculous Vanity for a Perſon 
» to 


| 
| 


| „ 
to think of exalting himſelf above human Na- 
ture: Humanum eft errare : To commit Miſtakes 
is the Fate of frail Beings; to confeſs them is the 
peculiar Characteriſtic of great Men. On the other 
hand, none but Pedants, and pragmatical Smat- 


terers in Learning, will be ſo confident as to 


condemn a good Writer, in whoſe Work they 
ſpy ſome Faults. Quintilian, ſpeaking of the Er- 
rors of which the beſt Writers are ſometimes 
euilty, ſays, That in reading of Books we ought to 
take it for granted, that all which is written by 
great Authors cannot be equally good. They 


yield to the Weight of their Undertaking, un- 


bend their Imagination, and give their Fancy a 
Reſpite, For this Reaſon Horace ſaid, Aliguamds 
bonus dormitat Homerus, 1. e. Homer ſometimes 
nods ; and Cicero, before him, ſaid in like man- 
ner of Demoſthenes, that he was ſleepy in ſome 
of his Orations : Yet, with all the Faults of Ho- 
mer, and thoſe of Demoſthenes, Men of Taſte 
think Homer one of the greateſt of Poets, and De- 


x eg a ſublime Orator. Some zealous Ad- 


irers of that Gree Orator finding fault with Ci- 
cero's Criticiſm, Plutarch wiſely blam'd them for 
overlooking the high Encomia which that very 
Cicero beſtow'd upon Demoſthenes in ſeveral Parts 
of his Works. The only poſſible Way of aſcrib- 
ing Perfection to any human Production, with 
any Colour of Pretence, is to ſay, That *tis im- 
poſſible for a Work to have fewer Imperfections; 
for to aſſert that they have none at all, is to ſet up 
the Authors for Deities. Men of ſhallow Under- 
ſtanding aſpire to the Marvellous, the Sublime, and 
affect to be.exempt from Imperfection; but thoſe 


of a great Genius are ſenſible that tis impoſſible 


for 
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for them to attain to entire Perfection. The ſame 
juſt Way of Thinking that makes them write ex- . 
cellentiy well on ſome Topics, convinces them 
that ſome of their other Writings are not ſo cor- 
ö 

Criticiſm is ſo neceſſary to the Perfection of 
Compoſitions, that, be it ever fo ſevere, yet, if 
it be juſt, it becomes uſeful. Tis to the Env 
of certain modern Critics that our beſt Poets have 
been indebted for ſome of the Beautics (catter'd 


| in their Works. 


Deſpreaux ſaid upon this Head to his Muftrious 
Friend M. Racine, 


Le merite en repos 5 endert dans la pareſſs, &c. 
. . 


Merit unregarded ſlumbers in Sloth z but a Ge- 
nius rous'd by Envy has mounted a thouſind times 


to the Top of its Profeſſion : The more that Peo- 
ple ſtrive to depxeſs it, the more it thrives and 
| ſhoots out. Cinna owes its Birth to Cid's being 


perſecuted: And perhaps thy Pen is indebted to 
the Cenſurer of Pyrrhus, for the nobleſt Strokes 
with which thou haſt painted Burrhus. As for 
my oven part, whoſe Fame here is too inconſider- 
able to offend the Eyes of pale-fac'd Envy, yet 
too free a Temper, too proud a Spirit, early rais'd 
me uſeful Enemies, to whoſe Hatred I own my- 
ſelf more indebted, than to the weak and vain 
Talent for which I am prais'd by France. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP I 


Falſe Criticiſm is as pernicious as the Good is 


Profitable. 


H OW neceſlary ſoever Criticiſm is, an Au- 
thor ought to be well upon his Guard againſt 


that of many e Za having neither Taſte 
nor Candour, condemn the beſt things, and are 


much more captivated with Buffoonery and a ſorry 
Jet than Delicacy of Wit and Ingenuity. A 


Writer would deſerve to be pity'd, if he gave 


heed to all the ridiculous Remarks and childiſh 


ConſtruCtions which certain Perſons may put upon 


ſeveral Parts of his Works. 

Be an Author ever fo ſublime and accurate, 
ever ſo eloquent and judicious, he may depend 
upon it that he will not efcape the poor Raillery of 


paultry Teſters. The moſt excellent Things are 
not ſafe from the Attacks of their weak and con- 


fus'd Imagination. Homer has been inſulted more 
than once; nor has Virgil met with much better 
Treatment from ſome pretended Critics. Others 
have endeavour'd to depreciate the Reputation of 
Cicero. Plato has been ſtyl'd a Dreamer and a 


Viſtonary, Moſt of the beſt Authors, ancient 


and modern, have been deſpis'd by ſome ſuperfi- 


cial Smatterers in Learning; and in all Ages there 


have been Perſons, who, by their ill- judg'd Cri- 


ticiſm, have made the moſt trifling Comments on 


the beſt Performances. 


Sometimes we find Perſons who don't want for 


Knowledge and Underſtanding, yet their Deci- 
ions are not the leſs erroneous, They have form'd 


to 
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to themſelves a Genius, which, by an Aﬀecta- 


tion of too great a Nicety, is not fond of any thing 
which is not obſcure. To pleaſe ſuch, you need 
accoſt them in no Words but Monoſyllables. By 
one ſingle Word they underſtand the Meaning of 
a whole Period ; by a Period, a whole Page ; and 
by a Page, a whole Book. According to them, 
every thing which is not written in the enigmati- 
cal Taſte is confus'd and prolix. Igey wifi that 
Men would ſpeak in the Style of Oracles, aad that 


they would write in that of the Laconic Epiſtles. 


There are Perſons who make a Trade of Criti- 
ciſm, as others do of building, ſawing of Timber, 
or cutting of Marble. Such Perfons, like Ma- 
ſons andyCarpenters, have much more need of 
Health than Wit, and of Strength than Genius, 
They are ranſacking the Ancients and Moderns 
Day and Night, from which they pick out Paſ- 
ſages indifferently, and heap them one upon an- 
other, without Choice and without Taſte, apply 
them without Judgment, and think themſelves 
capable of paſſing a Verdict on the beſt Works, 
becauſe they have read many of them without dif- 
tinguiſhing their beautiful Paſſages. 

The Maſters of the Art of Criticiſm have been 
ſenſible of the Danger from falſe Critics; and of 
the Precepts which they have given us, one of the 
moſt material is, To be careful of placing any 


Credit in the Notes „f a bad Critic. I will here 


again quote Deſpreaux on this Subject, and I don't 


think there is a better Authority for the Purpoſe: 


Fe Pai deja dit, aimez qu'on vous cenſure, & c. 
| | . | 


As I ſaid before, take it well that you are 
| | 6 cenſur'd, 
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cenſur'd, and with all Submiſſion to Reaſon 
ſtand corrected without repining. But don't 
ſurrender to the Cenſure of a Fool; for it of- 
ten happens that an illiterate Coxcomb, from 


and blames the Dignity of the fineſt Verſes. 
"Tis to no purpoſe to refute his empty Argu- 
ments, for he delights in his falſe Conſtruc- 
tions; and his weak Reaſon being offuſca- 
ted, thinks that nothing eſcapes his Dim: ſight- 
edneſs. His Comments are to be dreaded ; and 
it you truſt to them, while you think to avoid 
a Rock, you are often drown'd.” 


There is one Method of diſtinguiſhing good 
ee e from the bad Kind. Are we in doubt 
whether a certain Paſſage in our Work deſerves 
Correction; or if we would fain know whether 
*tis worthy of being tranſmitted to Poſterity; we 


muſt ſollow the Rule laid down by Longinus. Ac- 


cording to that able Rhetorician, a Paſſage is truly 
ſublime, when we ſee that it pleaſes univerſally and 
in all its Parts. When a great many Perſons, differ- 
ent in Age and Profeſſion, who have no Similitude 
of Lempers or Inclinations, are equally ſtruck with 
any Part of a Work, ſuch uniform Judgment and 
Approbation of ſo many Minds fo different and 
diſagreeing in other reſpects, is a ſure and un- 
doubted Proof that ſuch Paſſage contains the Mar- 
vellous and the Grand, ED. 


'CHAP. 


unreaſonable Prejudices, attacks a whole Piece, 
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CHAP. iu 


Many People think that *tis a Sign of Wit | 


to approve of nothing. 


HERE are Perſons who fancy they ſhew 

their Wit by diſapproving every thing that 
deſerves to be approv'd. They perſuade them- 
ſelves they ſhall be deem'd great Perſonages, if 
they deſpiſe thoſe who have the Reputation of be- 
ing ſuch. They think a ridiculous Criticiſm of 
their Works gives them a Superiority over them; 
and they don't perceive that tho? by their Cen- 
ſures, which. are as falfe as raſh, they beguile 
Fools, and the Ignorant ; yet, in the Opinion of 


all Men of Senſe, they are Idiots and Novices. 


Perſons who never approve of the Works which 


they read, or which they hear rehears'd, have 


commonly a barren Genius, incapable of pro- 
ducing any thing ever ſo indifferent. They are 
not afraid of having their bad Criticiſms expos'd 


by good; and the Aſſurance they have that they 


ſhall never be repaid in the ſame Coifi emboldens 
them to diſſect the beſt Compoſitions without 
Mercy. While Men of Senſe criticiſe defective 
Pieces with Moderation, Fools are outrageous in 
their Cenſure of thoſe that have no Fault at all, or 


at leaſt very ſmall ones. An envious, pragmatical 


Smatterer in Learning finds fault with a Man who 
is illuſtrious in the Republic of Letters: He ſets 
himſelf in oppoſition to the Approbation of the 
Public : He would fain, if he can, demonſtrate 
that all Europe is in an Error: He appeals from 


the Judgment of the Public to that of Men of 


Taſte ; 
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Taſte ; and from the Opinion of the Latter, which 
he allo finds againit him, to that of Poſterity. No- 
thing can determing him to do Juſtice to Merit; 


he remains ſingle in his own Opinion. The ce- 


lebrated Wrier makes no other Anſwer, than 


that he thinks the Critic who condemns him is in 


the wrong ; and Jeaves it to the Public to pro- 
nounce that the laid Critic has neither 1 nor 
Learning. 

There are ſome Men of Wit, but of incorrigible 
Vanity withal, who are as uncandid as Perſons of an 
indifferent Genius. They deprive themſelves as 
long as they live of a Reliſh for the moſt beautiful 
Performances, for the ſake of having the Pleaſure 
to criticiſe them. They are capable of diitinguiſh- 
ing what is good, but will not ſee it. They might, 
if they pleaſe, improve by the moſt precious Ta- 
lents of Nature; but they reject them, and ſacrifice 
the pureſt Satisfaction which the Underſtanding is 
capable of conceiving, to a miſtaken Pride. The 
Pleaſure of criticiſing robs them of that of be- 


ing touch'd and affected with a thouſand Beauties 


that eſcape their Notice. They are like Man- 
haters, who only pry into the Heart, to have 
the melancholy Satis faction of deſpiſing all Man- 
kind. 

Tis a Puniſhment to ſome Perſons to be oblig'd 
to commend Works which they own are praiſe- 
worthy. The Beauty of a Piece which is read to 
them operates on them juſt as Exorciſms do on 
thoſe that are poſſeſs'd: Theſe People are ſeiz'd 
and agitated in ſpite of themſelves : Their Under- 
ſtanding refuſing to comply with the Jealouſy of 
tke Heart, a Struggle enſues in their Breaſts, 
wnerein Vanity and Self-love do not yield to Rea- 

fon, 
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ſon, without the ſame Rage and Spite as poſſeſs the 
Devil in his Commendation of Saints. The worſt 
of Misfor tunes that can befal an envious and jea- 
lous Author is, to hear a good Piece compos'd by 
any Hand but his own. 

There is a Policy in knowing how to commend 
good things, before a Man is compell'd to it by 
the general Approbation of the Public. By anti- 

cipating the Judgment of Mankind, a Perſon ac- 
quires the Reputation of a Man of T ate ; ; Whereas 
by his ſtaying to ſubſcribe to it, he cannot expect 
any other Compliment to be paid to his Genius, 
than that of being diffident of its own Strength, 
and of being afraid to judge; or elſe, of being 
filent out of pure Envy. I am not at all oblig'd 
to the Man who does not commend me till he is 
drawn into it by the Public, and who was afraid 
to do it becauſe I had not a Name, and no ſort of 
Prepoſſeſſion in my Favour. When I have ſur- 
mounted theſe Obſtacles, he approves of my Work. 
W hy did not he do it before? But now his Praiſe 
is a Tribute which he owes me, and not a volun- 
tary Gift. Young Emilia writes a Book: Theo- 
Bald, Cydias, and Cliytiphon keep ſilence : They 
whiſper one another indeed in the Ear, that this 
Book may poſſibly be good, and yet wiſh that it 

may be bad, and indeed drop ſome Inſinuations in 
public that it is ſo. All on a ſudden they learn 
that the moſt celebrated Scholars in Europe praiſe 
Emilia; upon which they change their Note, and 
praiſe her too. What Obligation has Emilia to 
Theebald, Cydias and Clytiphon ? 

Envy or Jealouſy is ſometimes the Occaſion of 
Praiſe, and the Source of the moſt pleaſing Com- 
pliments. We _ People W Day extolling cer- 
tain 
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tain Works to the Sky, purely to have the Pleaſure 
of running down others, which are really excellent. 


IJ once knew a Man that cry'd up M. de Turenne, 


with no other View than to leſſen Marſhal de Vil- 
lars, who happen'd not to be in his good Graces. 
Deſcartes, Racine, Corneille, Moliere, Patru, 
are Tools which Envy has made uſe of more than 


once to attack the juſt Reputation of ſeveral Phi- 


loſophers, Poets both Tragic and Comic, and 
ſeveral Orators alſo of great Merit. The People 
who ſought to vilify them were aſham'd to act 


_ openly, and to condemn things whoſe Beau- 


ty was too evident. They went a«round-about 
Way to compaſs their End; and, if I may uſe the 
Expreſſion, rais'd Merit on the Ruins of Merit ; * 
and the Praiſe which they gave to ſome good Wri- 
ters were but maſk'd Batteries to ruin the Credit 
of others. Mention a Tragedy of Voltaire or Cre- 
billon to Theobald, he preſently exclaims, Ah! 
Sir, no body will ever come up to Racine. Aſk 
his Opinion about Fontenelle, he runs out into the 
Praiſe of Deſcartes : And ſpeak to him of the 
Perſian Letters, he cries up the Turkiſh Spy. Every 
Writer among the Living is an Eye-ſore to his 
Vanity; and his Envy does not permit him to 
commend dead Authors, but for the Handle he 
makes of it to degrade the Living. The differ- 
ent Methods of Criticiſm made uſe of by the En- 
vious to condemn good things might be rang'd 
into three particular Claſſes. In the firſt Claſs, 
we might place the oblique. and indirect Decla- 
rations inſinuating that a Work is not bad, but 
that it might be made better, In the ſecond, | 
we may range ſuch Reflections as are made on 
the Merit of Writers, who are of an Opinion con- 
trary 
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trary to the Author whom one is forc'd to ap- 


prove. Nothing is ſo common in the Mouths of 


ſome People as Phraſes of this kind: Such a one 
has treated of the Subject very well; he is not of 
your Opinion. Your Work is good; nevertheleſs, 


many great Men are not of your Sentiment, W here's 


the Neceſlity of ſuch Circumlocution to condemn 
what does not deſerve to be condemn'd ? and 
where's the Honeſty of attempting to leſſen the 
Praiſe that is beſtow'd upon ſome Perſons, by 
beſtowing unſeaſonable Encomia fo laviſhly upon 
others. The third Method of criticiſing a good 
Work indirectly is, to complain that the Ancients 
have left us nothing new to ſay; that all we can do is 
to glean after them; and that *tis impoſſible for us 
tocommunicateany thing thatisnew, and abſolutely 
our own. Under the ſpecious Pretext of lament- 
ing the narrow Bounds to which the Writers who 
live in this Age are reduc'd, the beſt Authors are 
tax'd with being Plagiaries. How many cele- 
brated Men have not ſome preſum'd to reproach 
in this Manner! Racine, Corneille, la Fontaine, 
Deſpreaux, have not been free from it. The laſt, 
eſpecially, has ſuffer'd it more than once. Tis 
true that he has with Juſtice deſpis'd it, and made 
a Handle of it to expoſe his Enemies to freſh Ri- 
dicule. Envy will eternally accuſe the greateſt 
Men of being Plagiaries ; *tis a Way to ſhorten 
all Diſcuſſions, and, with one Daſh, to condemn 
the beſt Writers, *Tis to no purpoſe to tell ſome 
People, that as Men have from Age to Age the 
ſame Paſſions, and commit the ſame Follies, the 
Moderns have as much Right as the Ancients 
had to condemn thoſe Follies, to blame thoſe Paſ- 
ſions, and to examine the Errors to which they 

have 
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have a Tendency. If a modern Writer happens 

to hit upon a "Thought which one of the Ancients 
has done before, inſtead of endeavouring to ſup- 
preſs it, he ought to ſay, as Bruyere did, to 
thoſe who ſhould offer to cenſure him for it, Ho- 


race or Boileau has ſaid it before, you ſay; J take 
your Word for it; but I have deliver'd it as my own 


Thought. May not I hit upon a right Sentiment as 
well as they? and may not ts, that come after 


me, do ſo too? 


To ſome People one cannot too often repeat 
that Paſſage of Quintilian, which M. de Racine quo- 
ted ſo aptly to M. Perault, with regard to his ſorry | 
Criticiſm of a Paſſage in the Alcgſtes of Euripides : 


We muſt be extremely circumſpect, and very 


© cautious, how we paſs Judgment on the Works 
of great Men ; for fear we ſhould happen, as 
has been the Caſe of ſome, to condemn what 
we don't underſtand : And, if neither Extreme 
is avoidable, it were better to err by admiring, 
every thing in their Writings, than by blaming 
a great many things.” 

Wiſe Men ought 1 not to be ſo much concern'd 
at the Cenſure paſs'd upon their Performances, 
when they conſider the Fault which ſome ſenſeleſs 
People have found even with the Works of the 


G R A qq m OS. 


Creator; for ſuch is the Extravagance of falſe 


Criticiſm, that it ſpares not the Divine Being it- 
ſelf. Galen tells us, that one Eraſiſtratus pre- 
tended the Spleen was of no Service; and he 


mentions another Man, who was ſorry that Eva- 


cuation was not perform'd at the Bottom of the 


Feet, that he might not have the Trouble of go- 


ing out of his Bed. Clement of Alerandria makes 
mention of many Perſons who affirm'd, that God 
Vor. I. 1 — only 
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only created Man down to the Navel; and that 
the lower Part was the Work of a Being not near 
ſo wiſe nor powerful. Why then ſhall we won- 
der to hear Perſons that are born without Tafte, | 
and without Diſcernment, deciding, approving, 
or blaming? Theſe judge of the Works of the 
Learned, juſt as the Perſons mention'd by Clement 
of Alexandria judg'd of the Works of the Divine 
Being. 5 


— * 
— — 
— 
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*Tis impoſſible, be a Work ever ſo good, that 
it ſhould have the aa of all Man- 
find, 


8 O various are Mens Taſtes, that *tis impoſſi- 
ble for the moſt perfect Piece to obtain the 
Approbation of every body. In what kind of 
Writing ſoever we excel, whatever are our Ta- 
lents, whatſoever CGenits we are endow'd with, 
there will always be Perſons that cannot reliſh our 
Writings. One of the greateſt Poets of the An- 
cients own'd to his Friend Florus, that what put 
him out of conceit with writing Verſes was, that 
all Men did not admire and reliſh the ſame thing. 
Lou, ſaid he, love Lyric Poetry, that Man 
lambic Verſes, and this is only fond of ſevere 
« Satire. It looks as if I had an Entertainment to 
make for three Perſons, whoſe Taſte is entirely 
different, and who require contrary Fare. What 
© ſhall I give them? or what ſhall I not give 
them? What you refuſe another deſires; and 


* what yu with for the others cannot endure.” 
An 


* 
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An Author who ſhould ftrive to pleaſe all Taftes 
would exhibit nothing good : He would mix the 
zrious with the Gay, Profane with Sacred, the 
Sublime with what is natural and ſimple ; fo that 
his Work, compounded of different Fragments, 


would be like thoſe Tables of inlaid Work, ill 


diſpos'd and ill match'd, . 

If a Man who excels in ſome of the Sciences 
condemns any Work which treats of things that 
are independent of thoſe he is Maſter of, it ought 
net to be inferr'd from thence, that ſuch Work 


| is good for nothing ; for there are People who have 


great Talents for ſome things, and no 'Taſte for 
others. Paſcal had a fine Genius; he was learn- 
ed, eloquent, ſublime ; yet had no Taſte for 
Poetry, and would have made a very ill Judg- 


ment of Verſes. To be convinc'd of it, one 


need only give a little Attention to what he has 
ſaid with regard to Poetry. One knows not, 
« ſays he, in his Thoughts, wherein conſiſts the 
Agreement, or what is the Aim of Poetry. One 
* knows not what is the Meaning of that Model 
which is to be follow'd ; and, for want of ſuch 
Knowledge, certain whimſical Terms have been 
invented ; golden Age, Miracle of our Days, 
fatal Laurel, fair Star, &c. This ſort of Jar- 
gon is call'd fine Poetry; but whoever ſets be- 


this Model, will ſee a pretty Miſs cover'd all 
* over with Looking-glaſſes and Braſs Chains.” 
One of our good Poets has with Reaſon ridi- 
cuPd this Thought of Paſcal; and judiciouſly ob- 
ſcrv'd, that Poetry was harmonious Eloquence ; 
and that its Beauty conſiſted in painting things 


with Strength, Clearneſs, Delicacy and Harmo- 
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WW: ny. The ſame Poet has judiciouſly obſery'd, that 
: _ undoubtedly Paſcal had a very mean Taſte, to 
1 ſay that fatal Laurel, fair Star, and ſuch other 
filly Terms, were poetic Beauties. Therefore 
there can't be too much Precaution in making uſe 
of the Criticiſm of ſome Perſons, if we are inclin'd 
. to ſubmit to it, and think it good; and, on the 
1 other hand, if we are not inclin'd to make any 
| uſe of it, and if we condemn it, 'tis a Matter of 
no great Concern, becauſe *tis not the leſs falſe 
and contemptible becauſe it comes from a Perſon 
of very great Merit. 5 
Iiis not always Envy, or Want of Taſte, that 
hinders us from approving a Work, and being 
fatisfy'd with it. The different States of our Un- 
derſtanding, and our Heart, according to the 
Paſſions by which they are agitated, render us 
more or leſs capable of being affected with the 
fineſt Pieces. A Man who is chagrin'd is not in 
a Mood to reliſh a Work in which Love is the 
predominant "Topic ; and a Perſon who is vio- 
lently in love, to Diſtraction, cannot give the 
due Attention to a Book of Metaphyſics. To 
the Politician, who is embarraſs'd with the Affairs 
of the State, the Flowers of Rhetoric yield garce - 
any Fragrancy or Beauty. Conſequently, out of 
twenty Readers there are ten, who, from the 
Diſpoſition of their Hearts, their Underſtanding, 
or the State of their worldly Circumſtances, can- 
not perceive all the Beauties of a Performance, 
nor give themſelves up entirely to the Pleaſure of : 
admiring it. : | | 
FY If an Author were to take out of his Book |ſ * 
1 every thing which ſomebody does not approve, he 4 
muſt entirely ſuppreſs it, Be a Volume ever fo 
big, 
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big, 'tis certain that it has not a Phraſe or Senti- 
ment which is univerſally applauded ; and what is 
{till more ſingular, and ſhews that the beſt things 
can never obtain a general Concurrence, is, that 
if there are ten Perſons who approve of an Ex- 
preſſion, there are as many that condemn it. The 
ſame Sentiment which is commended by Men of 
Underſtaftding is by others thought either as un- 
adorn'd, or not well expreſs'd. An Author 
ſhould accuſtom himſelf to judge of the Diſputes 
that may happen about his Works ; and his In- 
ducement to do this ought not to be Vanity, but 
Wiſdom and Reaſon, becauſe tis natural for him 
to incline to the Opinion of thoſe who approve 
him, and who are as good, Judges as they who 


diſapprove of him. If he does not take this Courſe, 


he will foon be diſcourag'd by Contradictions, 
which are of no other Tendency but to delay the 
Progreſs of the Arts and Sciences. 5 


„ 
— „ * 


CHAP. v. 


Perſons who write very well are ſometimes 
: very bad Critics. 
HE Examples of Great Men make much 
deeper Impreſſion on the Mind than thoſe 
of a middle Rank : Therefore, in the Remain- 
quote ſeveral learns 
ed Men of the higheſt Claſs, I hope to have 
pardon for expoſing fome of their Miſtakes ; 
which I mention for the ſake of rendring them 
uſeful, and thereby in ſome meaſure to atone for 
them : This 1s the beſt Improvement that can be 
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[ 150 ] 
made of human Frailties, from which Perſons of the 
greateſt Genius cannot be entirely exempt. After 
this Confeſſion, if my Reader tax me with Malice 


and Envy, I hereby declare my Teſtimony againſt | 


the Truth of their Charge. I have an infinite 
Eiteem for the great Men of whom Jam to make 
mention ; but I have not that Veneration for their 
Errors; and of theſe they have ſome, notwith- 
{tanding the many eminent Qualities with which 
they are endow'd. Tis very well known, that 
the only way of declaring that Men are perfect 
in any one thing is, to afjert that they have 
many more great Qualities for it, than defect- 
Ive ones. „„ 
Ihe Talent of Diſcernment and Criticiſm does 
not always go along with that of Compoſition, 


The ſame Man who is Author of an excellent 


Performance is ſometimes not capable to judge of 
the Beauty of another Man's ; and, on the con- 
trary, we have known bad Writers prove excel- 


lent Critics. This ſeems not to be comprehended 


at the firſt View ; but *tis nevertheleſs true. Cor- 
neille equall'd Lucan to Virgil; and it was this 
vicicus and abſurd Parallel which Deſpreaux had 
in Bis View when he ſaid, | 


Atais ce parfait Cenſeur ſe trouve rarement. 
Tel exccile a rimer, qui juge fottement ; 
Tel ef? fait par fe vers diſlinguer dans Ia ville, 
Al jamais de Lucain wa ſepare Virgile. 
| _— 
But ſuch a complete Critic is rarely to be found. 
The Man who is a good Verſifier may happen to 


be a ſorry Critic ; while another, who always 


puts Lucan on a Par with Virgil, has diſtinguiſh'd 
| | himſelf 


SS 
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himſelf throughout the City by his Verſes. Cone 


1eille's Taſte was ſo little to be depended on, that 
he always judg'd of the Goodneſs of his Perform- 
ances from what he gain'd by them. The Jour- 
naliſts de Trevoux have endeavour'd to vindicate 


Corneille againſt the Reproach of Deſpreaux, which 


they have treated as a magiſterial Determination. 
They have extoll'd Lucan's Pharſalia, and the 


Tranſlation of it by Breboeuf': But to what Pur- 
poſe is their Commendation of it? Deſpreaux has 


not ſaid that Lucan was a contemptible Poet; nor 
has he blam'd Corneille for having priz'd him; but 


for having valu'd him as much as he did Vi roll. 
Now all Men of a ſolid and clear Judgment will 
agree, that it denotes a very bad one to parallel 


the Æneid and the Pharſala. | 
Madam des Houlieres had both Senſe and Ge- 


nius, Her Style is natural and noble in its Sim- 


plicity ; and her Verſes are eaſy and correct: Yet, 


to the Shame of human Underſtanding, in the fa- 


mous Sonnet which ſhe compos'd againſt the Tra- 


gedy of Phædrus, ſne preferr'd Pradon to Racine. 
And, without knowing it, ſhe condemn'd one 
of the fineſt Scenes of Euripides in that Piece, 
which the French Poet had borrow'd from that 
Greek Author. 

M. Voltaire's Merit is fo 8 acknow- 
ledg'd and approv'd, that tis ſuperior to any Eu- 
logies that I could beſtow on it. He is one of 
the greateſt Poets that France has produc'd ; 
and, beſides Poetry, he has many other Tos 


lents; yet (if we may believe the Public, and 


Men the moſt illuſtrious for their Learning,) he 
has not paſs'd a very fair and candid Judgment on 
ſeveral celebrated Writers. His Temple 7 Ta oy 
5 H 4 has 
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1152 
has fallen ſhort of the Approbation of his other 
Works. . 

M. Perault had both Wit and Learning; yet 
how has he bewilder'd himſelf by endeavouring 
to rob the Ancients of the Reputation they ſo juſtly 
deſerv'd ? Deſpreauæ has taken notice of the prin- 


_ Cipal Errors into which that Critic has fallen. 
One need only read the Reflections on Longinus's 


'I reatiſe of the Sublime to find, that there are almoſt 
as many Miſtakes in M. Perault's Parallel of the 
Ancients and Moderns, as there are Obſervations. 
Neyertheleſs it were to be wiſh'd, that Deſpreaux 
had not as it were leſſen'd the Merit of the Cauſe 
which he maintain'd, by the injurious Manner in 
which he attack'd his Adverſary: If I may be al- 
Jow*d to make uſe of the Bar Phraſe, I ſhould ſay, 
his Foundation was right, but his Proceſs wrong. 
MM. de Fontenelle, a much better Poet and Phi- 
loſopher than Perault, was hardly more happy 
than he in his Criticiſms of the Works of the An- 
cients. Is it not ſurprizing, that a Writer, ſo 
wiſe, ſo learned, ſo witty as M. de Fontenelle, 
ſhould abandon himſelf to his Imagination, and 


to the Envy of criticiſing Homer to ſuch a degree, 


as to accuſe him of ſpeaking a barbarous Lan- 
guage? © The ancient Poets, ſays he, were al- 
© low'd infinite Liberties ; and they thought them- 
« ſclves alſo very happy in their Verſes. Homer 
< might, in one ſingle Verſe, make uſe of five 
different Languages: He might uſe the Doric 
Dialect, or the Ionic. Did not they allow him 
to ſupply the Want of both with the Attic, the 
olic, or the common Dialect; i. e. to write 
at the ſame time Picard, Gaſcon, the Norman, 
the Breton, and the common French? He could 
| | | * lengthen 
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< lengthen a ſingle Word if it was too ſhort, or 
© ſhorten it if too long, and no body found fault 
with it, This odd Jumble, this ſtrange Con- 
« fuſion of Languages and Words, all disfigur'd 
as they were, was the Language of the Gods; 
« *tis very certain, at leaſt, that it was not the 
Language of Mortals. By degrees Men ſaw into 
the Ridiculouſneſs of thoſe Liberties granted to 
the Poets. They were therefore abridg'd of 
© them, one after the otter ; and at preſent, the 
Poets, being ſtripp'd of their ancient Privileges, 
are reduc'd to ſpeak in the natural Manner.” 

If we believe Fontenelle, the Iliad and the Ody/- 
fey are Poems written in a Style as ridiculous as 


that of a French Book would be, if written in the 
Low Breton, the Picard, Gaſcon, Norman, and 


the common French. But how can this be, ſince 
all the Greeks, both ancient and modern, are una- 
nimouſly agreed as to the Beauty of Homer's 
Style, and have alike commended the Purity and 
Plainneſs of his Diction! Longinus is acknow- 
ledg'd to be the moſt clear- ſighted, as well as the 
moſt ſevere of the Critics. He liv'd about a thou- 
ſand Years after Homer, was a Grecian, and tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Beauties of the Greet 
"ongue. He reproaches Herodotus, the politeſt 
of the Greek Hiſtorians, with having ſometimes 
made uſe of improper Terms in his Hiſtory. He 
condemns him for making uſe of Words ex- 
tremely low in the Deſcription of a Tempeſt, 
which for the Senſe of it is divine, He caſts the 
ſame Reproach upon the Hiſtorian Theopompus ; 
but he is ſo far from blaming Homer upon that 
Head, that he really cries him up very much for 
cloathing the _ {imple Subjects with a noble 
2 Diction. 
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1 
Diction. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, another Greek 


Critic and Rhetorician, who liv'd above one hun- 


dred Years before Longinus, was generally eſteem'd 
by the Ancients, and is fo ſtill by all the modern 
Men of Learning, ſays, that Homer employs the 
Jimpleit Terms with ſo much Art and Induſtry, 
that he renders them noble and harmonious. In 
ihort, all the ancient Authors, both thoſe who 
liv'd in the flouriſhing Ages of Athens, and thoſe 


who liv'd after the Romans had ſubdu'd Greece, 


have all look'd upon Homer's Stile as a perfect Mo- 
del. Is it not ſingular therefore, that a French- 
zan, three thouſand Years after the Death of 
that Poet, and when the Greek is become a 
dead Language, ſhould offer to prove that he 


wrote in a barbarous Language, and that all the 


Greeks who admir'd him, did not underſtand their 
NMother-Tongue. 

The Words which Homer borrow'd from the 
different Dialects, inſtead of cauſing a Confuſion in 
his Style, made it more nervous. Thus, good Eng- 
liſp Autdors often borrow French, German and Ita- 
lian Terms, which they adopt to the enriching of 
their own Language. But we have even at this 
Day, in the Levant, a more proper Example to 
juſtify Homer: The Perſian and the Arabic Lan- 
guages are eſſential to the Turkiſb Verſification, 
by reaſon of the many Words and Phraſes that 
muſt be borrow'd from thoſe foreign Languages 
to give more Force, and at the fame time more 
Sofineſs, to the Turkiſh. This mix'd Language, 
which is call'd Je Turc-farci, is ſcarce ſpoke any 
where but in the Seraglio, and among Men of Let- 
ters. The Arabic gives moſt Strength, the Perſian 
moſt Tenderneſs: Ihe Turk! ſerves as a Baſis of 

: | that 
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that mix'd Idiom, which is therefore render'd more 
perfect than are the three Languages in particular, 
of which it is compounded, There are few Works, 
except poetical Compoſitions, that are written in 
the Turc-farci. Hiſtorians, for Inſtance, who ought 
to write fo as to be underſtood by all the World, 


make uſe of no other Idiom but that of the 8 


try wherein they live. But as to the Poets, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that are good, they make uſe of the 
Turkiſh, Arabic, and the Perſian, according as 
they think proper. The Caſe was the fame with 
the Greeks : Their beſt Poets often employ'd what 


they thought was good in the different Idioms. 


Homer is not the only one who has made uſe of 
them. Pindar, in his Odes, has often made uſe 


of two of them. Several other Poets have done 
the like with good Succeſs. 


We muſt agree, therefore, that *tis poſſible for 
Men of Wit and Genius, and great Learning, to be 


guilty of wretched Criticiſms on the moſt excellent 


Performances, and of paſſing a Judgment which 
even Men of but indifferent Merit would think ri- 


diculous. When we ſee a Man whoſe great Ta- 


lents will tranſmit him to the lateſt Poſterity, go 


about to prove, that Homer wrote in a barbarous 


Language, and that he ſpoke corrupt Greet, how 


much ought we to be on our Guard in point of 


Criticiſm againſt the Sallies of the Imagination? 
It was this kind of Sallies that made Scaliger ad- 
vance ſomething as ſingular as the abovemention'd 
Opinion of M. de Fontenelle. He was for depriving 


Homer of the Character of a great Poet, and with 
a View to erect Altars to Virgil, he thought it ne- 


ceſſary to debaſe the Glory of the Greek Poet; 


which ridiculous Project render'd him the Laugh- 
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Fans * 
in-ſtock of all Men of Learning, and even of his 
OWN Son. 

Theſe Examples are ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 
Maxim beyond all doubt, That Perſons who write 
well, are ſometimes bad Critics. Tam next to de- 
monſtraté that ſuch as write very ill may ſome- 
times be very good Judges in the Sciences and 
Belles Lettres. One Inſtance {hall ſuffice to prove 
this. Chapelain was a very bad Poet, yet an ex- 
cellent Judge of Poetry. The greateſt Maſters 
took care to conſult him, and put a great Value 
Upon his Opinion. © "The Chevalier Marin, ſays 
the Abbe d' Olivet in his Hiſtory of the French 
Academy, being at the French Court, where were 
Malherbe and Vaugelas, he deſir'd them to hear 
his Adonis read before he ventur'd to put it to 
the Preſs. They propos'd to him to ſend for a 

oung Gentleman of their Acquaintance, who 
underſtood Italian as well as they, and Poetry 
better. Who ſhould this be but M. Chapelain. 
He found ſome excellent Paſſages in this Poem, 
but that it was far from being all of a piece; that 
the Subject was ill choſe, and il conducted; but 
that, nevertheleſs, it might be poſſible by the 
Aid of a ſenſible Preface, to blind the Reader, 
and prevent Criticiſms. He ſpoke ſo much like 
a knowing Man, that they all three judg'd that 
himſelf alone was capable of executing what he 
propos'd.** All Mankind know the "Merit of 
Malherbe and Vaugelas in that kind of Writing which 
they apply'd to: The one was the Reſtorer of French 


Poetry ; the other brought profaic Writing to Per- 
fection, and preſcrib'd excellent Rules for writing 


with Purity, He has alfo inforc'd his Rules with 


an Example, by giving us that excellent Tranſla- 
uon 
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tion of Quinius Curtius. Yet thoſe famous Wri- 
ters own'd that Chapelain excell'd them in Criti- 
ciſm. They appeal'd to his Judgment, and ſub- 
mitted with Pleaſure to his Deciſions. But as 

ſoon as this ſame Chapelain, who had fo ſolid and 
clear a Judgment of poetical Compoſitions, took 
it into his Head to make Verſes, it was allow'd 
by thoſe who ſaw them, that Deſpreaux had Rea- 
fon for ſaying in Chapelain's own Style, | 


Maudit ſoit P auteur dur, dont Þ Apre et dure Verve, 
Son cerveau tenaillant, rima malgre Minerve, 
Et de ſon lourd marteau martelant le bon ſens, 
A fait de michans vers douze fois douze chants ! 
2 i 
Curſed be the ſtiff Author, with his 1 | 
rugged Style, whoſe poetic Fury rack'd his Brain 
for Rhymes, invita Minerva, and has beat out 
good Senſe, with heavy Hammering, into one 
hundred and forty-four Cantos of ſorry Verſes. 


; 


As Experience plainly ſhews, that a bad Au- 
thor may prove ſometimes a very judictous Critic, 
and a good Writer turn out to be an inaccurate 
and unjuſt Critic, *tis natural to enquire into the 
Reaſon of a thing which appears at firſt Sight ſq 
extraordinary. here are Perſons of a Genius 
ſufficient to know what is a goed Work, and tg 
reliſh a fine Piece, who nevertheleſs have not the 
Power or Imagination to produce either them- 
ſelves. They are ſenſible of them when they are 
ſhewn, but cannot diſcover them when they don't 
offer themſelves to View. They have, if I may 
be allow'd the Expreſſion, a Genius capable of 


diſcovering the Beauty of created Things; bis 
| incapable 
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758 1 
incapable of creating them. "They can ſee F: ale | 
but could not avoid them if they were in the ſame 
Circumſtance as the Perſons whoſe Works they 


correct. 
Several good Authors judge ill of the Works of 


others, becauſe they are not Maſters enough of 


their Fancy to confine it to that firit Accurac 


which Critictim demands. They write juſtly, be- 


cauſe they are then only affected with their own 
Fhoughts. As ſoon as they are under a Neceſ- 
ſity of conſidering the Sentiments of others, their 


Genius flags, their Minds are diſtracted ; they 


are only ſmitten by Intervals, when Certain fine 
Paſſages ſtrike them, and rouſe them from that 
Lethargy into which however they ſoon relapſe ; 
and then Faults eſcape their Animadverſion. Cor- 
neille, for Inſtance, had a lively Senſe of the Sub- 
limity of certain Thoughts of Lucan, but gave 
little Attention to thoſe that were erroneous and 


indifferent. He pronounc'd his Judgment con- 


cerning the Merit of this Latin Poet abſtracted 
from every thing that was weak and defective. 
*Tis not ſurprizing then that he equall'd him to 


Firgil. 
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CHAP. VL 
There are ſome good Writers who ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be carry'd ſo far by their Paſſion 


for Criticiſm, that they even find fault 
_ with what they eſteem. 


HE Heart of Man has at all times been the 
Dupe of his Paſſions, and his Underſtand- 


ing almoſt always ready to gratify his Frailties. 


When the Heart is earneſtly ſet upon an Object, 


the Underſtanding commonly acts the Part of a 
_ cunning Sophiſt, and is only intent on finding out 


Reaſons to account for the wrong Steps into which 


we are drawn by Paſſion. Several great Writers 


condemn or approve a Work according as they love 
or hate the Author. If they have a Value for him, 
they find Excuſes for his Miſtakes ; if they hate 
him, they employ their Genius in villifying what 
in their Conſciences they approve of. 

In all Ages we have ſeen melancholy Examples 
of the Partiality of Men of Letters. Our Anceſ- 
tors were not more juſt and candid than our Co- 


. temporaries are; nor is it to be expected that our 


Poſterity will 5 honeſter than them. Such 1s the 


Deſtiny of human Nature, that Men ſee things 


only thro' the Miſt caſt before their Eyes by their 
Paſſion, which gives their Whimſies the Air and 
Reſemblance of Equity. The beſt Authors often 
fancy that they have a Right to ſink the Reputa- 
tion of their Rivals; and they don't ſo much 
aim to edify the Public by their Criticiſms, as to 
vilify a Writer whom they envy Mean time 
they i WE, that their Readers are under Obli- 

_ gations 
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ſons to them for the Pains they take to diſcover 
tri al Errors, which would not otherwiſe have 
* nerceiv'd, and which, when known, ſerve 
for no Purpoſe but to diminiſh the Pleaſure which 
the Readers derive from the many Beauties that 
are to be found in the ſame Work. Theſe Cri- 
tics are like Phyſicians, who by their Drugs turn 
ſmall Ailments into acute Diſtempers, to make 
their Patients the more ſenſible of the Advantages 


of Health. 
Tis very aſtoniſhing, and indeed dreadful, to 


employ Wit, the nobleſt Portion of the human 
Race, the moſt ſhining Talent with which Na- 
ture has enrich'd Mankind, and the moft precious 
next to their Reaſon ; *tis, I ſay, a horrid Abuſe 
of Wit, to employ it in blackening every thing 
which deſerves to be honour'd, careſs'd, and re- 
ſpected. 

If the Public was ſo unjuſt, and ſo ſhort- ſight- 
ed, as to judge of the Merit of certain great Men, 
as ſome. other great Men have judg'd of it, the 
moſt celebrated and the moſt eſteem'd Authors 
would have been as contemptible as the Cotins and 
Linieres. I ſhall give ſome farther Examples, that 
may make a ſtrong Impreſſion ; and will ſingle 
them, as I have thoſe already mention'd, from 
the moſt illuſtrious Writers. The Reader will be 
aſteniſh'd to ſee, that almoſt all Men of Genius, 
in the higheſt Veneration of our Age for their 
Learning, have been the moſt unjuſt in their Cri- 
ticiſms. No Thanks to M. Deſpreauæ that M. de 
Fontenelle has not been reputed as a very indifferent 


Author, whoſe Suffrage was of no Weight. 
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Fame mieux nouvel Icare, 
Dans tes airs cherchant Pindare, 
| Tomber du ciel le plus haut, 
1 Qu admire de Fontenelle, 
| Raſer, timide Hirondelle, 
La terre, comme Perault. 
1 
I prefer the new Icarus, ſoaring into the Air in 
queſt of Pindar, and falling from the higheſt Hea- 
ven; before Fontenelle's Favourite, Perault, ſkim- 
ming the Ground like the fearful Swallow. 


What Anſwer does Fontenelle make to this? 
Something as unjuſt and as ſatyrical as thoſe Verſes, 
which he ought to have deſpis'd. He not only 
condemn'd an indifferent Work, but attac xd one 
which he knew to be excellent. 


Quand Deſpreaux fut fili 7 ur fon ode, 


Les partiſans crioient dans tout Paris: 
Pardon, Meſſieurs, le Pawvret $ft mepris, 
Plus ne lourd, ce n'e/t pas ſa methode. 
Il va draper le ſexe feminin, 
A ſon grand nom vous verrez Sil dirage. 
Il a paru cet ouvrage malin, 

Pis ne vaudroit quand ce ſeroit eloge. 


This very Fontenelle has been abus'd, as well as 
ſeveral other celebrated Writers, by a certain Authos 
of Eminence ; I mean Rouſjeau. It we were to 
believe his falſe and ſlanderous Criticiſm, M. de 

 Fantenells muſt be no better than a Pedant, Was 
it poſſible for a Man of ſuch Parts as Rouſſeau to 


forget himſelf to ſuch a degree as to PE 
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fix a Charge of Pedantry upon the Author of the 
Plurality of TYarlds, of the Elogia of the Members 
of the Academy of Sciences, and of the Opera of 


Thetis and Peleus 2 


Depuis trente ans, un vieux berger Normand 

Aux beaux eſprits st donne pour models. 

Il leur enſeigne a traiter galamment 

Los grands ſujets en ſtyle de Ruelle. 

Ce weft le tout, chez Þ Efpece Femelle 

Il brille encore maler? ſon poil griſon, 

Et wet Caillete en honntte Maiſon, 

Dui ne fe pame a fa douce Faconde. 

En verite, Cailletes ont raiſon, 

Ce/t le pedant le plus joli du monde. 
F. 28 

For thirty Years paſt, an old Norman Shepherd 
has ſet himſelf up as a Mode] for the Wits. He 
teaches them to treat ſublime Subjects floridly in 
the familiar Style. Nor is this all; for he ſtill 
makes a ſhining Figure among the Fair-ſex, not- 
withſtanding bis grey Hair ; and there is not a 
ſimple Woman in any ſober Family, who does 
not ſwoon away at his ſweet Eloquence. Indeed 
the ſilly Oaffs are much in the right; for he is the 
handſomeſt Pedant in the World. | 


M. de Crebillon has been as roughly handled by 
M. Rzufftau as M. Fontenelle, The Public ever 
was, and ſtill is, unanimous in its Judgment of the 
Tragedy of Rhadamiſtus and Zenobia, a Perform- 
ance worthy of the Eſteem of all good Judges of 
the Drama. It has Beauties not inferior to thoſe 
of the fineſt Plays of Corneille and Racine. Yet 
Rouſſeau ſpeaks of it thus: | 
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'S Cachez vous, Lycophrons antiques et modernes, 

78 Vous, qu enfanta le Pinde au fond de ſes Cavernes, 
Pour ſervir de modele au ſtyle:bourſoufle, 
Retirez-vous, Ronſard, Baif, Garnier, la Serre, 

Et riſpectex les Vers diun Rimeur plus enfle = 
Que Rampale, Breboeuf, Boyer, ni KOI 
1. 4 
Hide your Heads, ye Lycophrons both ancient 
and modern, who were born at the Bottom of the. 

Caves of Pindus, to be as Models for the ſwelling, : 

puffy Style. Retire ye Ronſard, Baif,, Garnier, 

la Serre, and give place to the Verſes of a more 

bombaſt Rhymer than Rampale, Breboeuf, Ou 

or Longepierre. | 


The late M. de Motte had not ſo much Merit 
in his Way, as M. de Crebillon had in his: Yet, in 
the Opinion of M. de Voltaire, who has very ill 
treated him in his Temple of Taſte, this Author has 
written ſeveral very pretty Odes, fine Operas, and 
curious Diſſertations. Even this ſame Motte, in 
" the Judgment of Rouſſeau, is a Writer in whoſe 
d Works there is neither Rhyme nor Reaſon. 


— I c Rs 


 Hondart wen veut qu d la raiſon ſublime, 
Dui dans Homere enchante les Lecteurs; 

y Mais Arrouet veut encore de la rime 

5 Doeſabuſer le peuple des Auleurs. 

e Ces deux Rivaux, eriges en Docteurs, 

w Die poeſie ont fait un nonwveau Code. 


f Et baniſant toute regle incommode, 
Vont produiſans owvrages a fei ſon. 
t Ou nous veyons que pour etre a la mode, 


Il faut A aUour ni rime 11 raiſon. 
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5 
Hondari 1 aims at the ſublime Reaſon where- 
with Homer has enchanted his Readers; but Ar- 
rouet aims alſo at Rhyme, to put the Vulgar out of 
conceit with Authors. Thoſe two Rivals, ſetting 
themſelves up for Doctors, have made a new Code 
of Poetry; and, baniſhing every troubleſome Rule, 
actually glut the Preſs with Works, wherein we 
ſee, that to write in the Faſhion is to write both 
without Rhyme and Reaſon, 
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M. de Voltaire is as much abus'd in this Epi- 
gram as M. de la Motte; but this is not the only 
Paſſage wherein Nonsſſeau has inſulted this great 
Poet, and treated him as a contem ptible Writer: 
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Petit Rimenr antichretien, 
On reconnoit dans tes ouvrages 
Ton caraftire et non la mien. 
Ma principale faute, hilas ! je men fouviens, 
Vint d'un cœur, qui, ſeduit par tes patelinages, 
Crut trouver un ami dans un parfait Vaurien, 
Charme des foux, horreur des 5 ſages, 
Quand pour lui mon eſprit avengle, j gi conviens, 
Haſardoit pour toi ſes ſouſfrages 3 ; 
Mais je ne me reproche rien, 
Due d avoir To quelques pages 
D'un nom aujjt vil que le-tien, 
5 & 

Thou little antichriſtian Rhymer, thy Works 
expoſe thy own Character, not mine. My prin- 
cipal Fault, alas! I don't forget it, proceeded 
from a Heart, which, ſeduc'd by thy Cant, ex- 
pected to find a F riend in an arrant Knave, the 
Darling of Fools, but deteſted 7 the Wiſe. I 
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own, that my Underſtanding was fo blinded that 

it ventur'd its Suffrage for thee ; but I reproach 

myſelf only for having foil'd ſome Pages with ſo 
vile a Name as thine. 


If it be unjuſtifiable to treat the Virgil of France 
with ſo little Juſtice and Decency.;. *tis no leſs fo 
to run down the Horace of that Nation. The 

” Faults of Rouſſeau could be no Excuſe for thoſe of 

M. /elaire; who has fo reſented the Satire of his 
Adverſary, that he has condemn'd Works which 
will live to late Poſterity, and of which himſelf. 
knew the Value, 

'The unbecoming Diſpute detwint Meffieurs de 
Veltaire and Rouſſeau has made ſo much Noiſe, 
that I only mention it here as an Addition to the 
Number of Inſtances which I propos'd to give. 
Theſe two great Poets can never be excus'd for 
the Abuſes of which both have been guilty. Lis 
in vain to argue in their behalf, that they were ob- 
lig'd to repel Scandal by Scandal. The Abuſes 
receiv'd from an Enemy are no Warrant for a 
learned Man of Wiſdom and Candour to uſe Re- 
priſals. Guilt is always Guilt ; and vain Excuſes 
don't take away its Deformity. Moderation or 
Silence is the beſt Method of Vindication for a 
Man of Letters to employ, when he is attack'd 
indecently. Tis really undervaluing the Senſe of 
the Public, to think it capable of being affected 
by the hard Names given to us. T hanks to the 
Impartiality of the Public, who never enter into 
the perſonal Diſputes of Authors, Invectives and 
coarſe Language cannot prejudice the Merit of 
good Performances, but on the contrary enhance 
the Value of them; and the Indignation conceiv'd 


- againlt, 
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againſt an impudent Critic forms a Piepoſſeſſion 
in favour of the Author who is criticis'd. 

Rouſſeau is not the only Writer with whom Vol- 
taire has had violent Diſputes. He has ſeveral 
times written ſharply againſt the. Abbe des Fon- 
taines; who indeed ſcems to have deſerv'd no leſs, 
becauſe of the injurious Reflections he has often 
caſt upon Authors of the greateſt Reputation. His 
Criticiſm was really ſo unjuſt, and ſo wrong- 
pointed, that it affected the State; aud the Ma- 
giſtrates of the firſt Rank thought it their Duty to 
ſuppreſs a Work, in which the beſt Authors were 
often abus'd without any Mercy, and the worſt 

rais'd ſometimes beyond all Bounds. Yet the 
Abbe des Fontaines is a Man of Merit; he writes 
well, is eloquent without Vanity, and has alſo 
Principles of Criticiſm that are excellent ; but, 
whether it proceeds from his Partiality, Self-In- 
tereſt, or Envy, he is ſeldom fair in his Criticiſm ; 
and good judges only read his Works as they do 
thoſe of the Author of a Romance, who forms He- 
roes and Criminals after his own Fancy. 

I ſhould never have done, were I to mention 
all the Writers of Eminence who have lately treat- 
ed other very good Writers with the utmoſt Con- 
tempt. Le Clerc wrote with all poſſible Vehe- 
mence againſt Bayle. T heſe were perhaps two of 
the moſt learned Men of their Age; and if we 
were to judge of the Merit of both by what they 
have ſaid one againſt the other, neither of them 
would ſcarce be thought a tolerable Writer. 


CHAP. 


1 
HAN 
The Rivalſhip in a Profeſſion raiſes Jealouſy. 


F we reflect on the Motives which have en- 

gaged ſo many Men, deſerving Eſteem for their 
Talents, to be ſo averſe to do one another Juſ- 
tice, it will appear that Vanity miſplac'd is the 
principal Cauſe of it. Moſt Men of Letters ima- 
gine, that the Reputation of their Brother-Wiriters 
is an Inſult upon their own. Their Self- love miſ- 
leads them into a Notion that their own Reputa- 
tion is not ſufficiently eſtabliſh'd, if that of any 
other Authors is as great. They are much the 
ſame in the Republic of Letters, as Pompey and 
Cæſar were in that of Rome. They cannot bear 
either Superior or Equal; a Vanity as abſurd, 
as it is pernicious to the Advancement of the 
Sciences. Will the Merit of Racine be the leſs 
to Poſterity for that of Corneille? and will Cor- 
neille's Merit ſuffer one Tot by that of Racine? A 
Cloſet of Paintings is more or leſs valuable, ac- 
cording as it is embelliſn'd by the different Pic- 
tures of the beſt Hands: So a Man is more or leſs 
to be eſteem'd, according as he has adorn'd bis 
Underſtanding by the Peruſal of the various Works 
of good Authors. Whoſoever has written a 
Book that is really worthy of the Eſteem of the 
Public, may depend upon it, that he has nothing 
do fear from other Books that may be as excellent. 
as his. Deſpreaux has done no Injury to Horace, 
any more than Virgil did to Hemer. What is re- 
ally good is never tarniſh'd by any other thing of 
the ſame Character, as that is which is but indit- 
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ferent. If a good Work, as it happens ſome- 


times, is not ſo much eſteem'd at the firſt View 
of it as it deſerves, Juſtice will certainly be done 
it ere long; when the Cabal againſt it will dwin- 
dle to nothing, and the Deluſion vaniſh. The 
Britannicus and Miſantrope of Moliere were coldly 
receiv'd at firſt; but now thoſe Performances are 
look'd upon as Maſterpieces of the kind, and ſuch 
were they eſteem'd ſoon after they were exhi- 
bited. | >. 

I myſelf was an Eye-witneſs of one thing which 
plainly ſhews to what a Degree *tis poſlible for 
Men of Letters to extend their Envy. I mention 
it in this Place with ſome Regret ; but *tis ſo ma- 
terial a Fact with regard to the Caſe in Point, that 
I cannot ſuppreſs it: One of the greateſt Geniuſes 
at preſent in France, being aſk'd by a great King, 


What he thought of the Merit of one of the moſt 


celebrated Authors then at Paris? anſwer'd cold- 
ly, That he did not underſtand his Mother- 
Tongue; tho' this Writer, by the way, was a 
diſtinguiſh'd Member of the French Academy, and 
an excellent Poet. 

It commonly happens, that ee is the 
Companion of Jealouſy. The learned Father Pe- 
tau has reap'd infinite Advantage from the Works 
of Scaliger ; yet he has abus'd him upon all Oc- 
caſions, and ſometimes too with little Foundation. 

The modern Philoſophers of the greateſt Dif- 
tinction are not always above entertaining Preju- 
dices. Several of them have been ſedue'd | by their 
Self-love ; and Envy has made them cenſure, with 
the greateſt Contempt, the very Perſons whom but 
a little before they prais'd to the Skies, I will 
only mention one {ſingle Inſtance : All Mankind 

| knows 
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know the excellent Work which Mr. Lycke has 


| left us, Of the human Under/landing : Mr. Leib- 


nitz approv'd of it highly; and, in the Reflec- 


tions which he publiſh'd on it, at firſt gave it a 


great Encomium. But theſe. Reflections, as it 
unluckily happen'd, were deſpis'd by Mr. Locke. 
Then Mr. Leibnitz chang'd his Note; and, in his 
Account, Mr. Locke was no better than a very 
inconſiderable Metaphyſician. Thus does he ex- 
preſs himſelf, in a Letter which he wrote on this 
Subject, to Mr. Remont : Mr. Locke had Cun- 
ning and Addreſs, and a ſuperficial kind of 
< Knowledge in Metaphyſics, which he knew 
how to make the moſt of; but he was ignorant 
of the Method of Mathematicians.* Thus was 
Mr. Lecke reduc'd by Mr. Leibnitx, formerly his 
Admirer, to the mere Rank of a School-Proſeſſor, 
who *tis acknowledg*d has ſome Art, but is not 
allow'd to be a deep and fair Reaſoner; Quali- 
ties that are eſſentially neceſſary for a Metaphy- 
ſician. When ſuch a Man as Leibnitz durſt aſ- 
ſert, that Mr. Locke had but a ſuperficial Know- 
ledge of Metaphyſics, I don't wonder that M. 4? 
ſhould pretend to ſay, that M. de Cre- 


billon is a bad Poet. Both theſe Deciſions flow 


from one and the fame Source. 

I cannot better cloſe this Article, than with the 
wiſe Reflection of Seneca: F it be a Fault, ſaid 
he, to ſpeak what one does not think, how great ts 
the Crime to write one thing and to think another © 


This, however, is the Caſe of all who ſuffer them- 


ſelves to be miſled by Envy and Jealouſy. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


«1 indiſcreet Zeal makes us condemn T. * 
which are not Amend. 


Miſtaken Zeal, animated by: the Appedis 

ance of Truth, or by Superſtition, often 
puts us upon criticifing very good Things, We 
think we ferve the good Caule, by condemning 
Works that are worthy of Praiſe. : We ſeek to 
impoſe even upon ourſelves ; and by endeayour- 
ing to ſpy Faults where there are none, we think 
at laſt that we really diſcern them. Several of 
M. Perault's Friends, captivated by the Friend- 
ſhip they had for him, wrote againſt the Ancients, 
and imagin'd, that they diſcern'd in their Works 
every Fault which M. Perault reproach'd them 


with. 


© Superſtition has had the fame Effect upon ſome 
very eminent Writers with regard to Montaigne, 


as a partial Friendſhip had on the Friends of M. 


| Perault. Nicole, Paſcal and Mallebranche, ima- 


gining that they were oblig'd to run down 
Montaigne, raſhly attack'd him with very great 
Zeal, but with little Judgment; and ſhew'd the 
Public, that an unjuſt Criticiſm, from what Hand 
ſoever it comes, is always contemptible. A good 
Intention diminiſhes Faults, but does not cancel 
them; and all the Piety of Montaigne's Ene- 
mies has not guarded them from the Reproach of 
having finn'd againſt common Senſe, by endea- 
vouring to perſuade the Public, that one of the 
beſt and moſt eſteem'd Writers that France ever 
had, was but a Pedant, and a wretched Com- 
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*Tis aſtoniſhing to rf into what an 
the greateſt Men run ſometimes, when they are 
conducted by a blind Zeal which deprives them of 
the Means of perceiving how prejudicial their falſe 
Criticiſms may poſſibly prove to the common 


Cauſe. Bellarmine was a Man of vaſt Learning 


His Enmity to the Proteſtants made him commit 
ſeveral Errors, which the moſt eminent Catholic 


Writers have themſelves condemn'd. In the Book 


which that Cardinal wrote concerning eccleſiaſti- 
cal Authors, he maintains the Authority of the 
Works of Denys the Areopagite with all the Zeal 
poſſible. He goes ſo far as to aſſert, that all Men 
of Learning, except Eraſmus, Palla, and ſome 


other Diſciples of Luther, have no manner of 


Doubt as to their being ſpurious. He treats 
thoſe as Heretics who N to aſſert it; but 


that they are a Forgery is avow'd by the beſt 
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Catholic Chriſtians, who agree that Eraſmus was 
in the right to reject a Work, which, it is plain, 
was written by an Impoſtor in the fifth Century : 

1 fay by an Impoſtor, becauſe the Fraud of that 
Author cannot be excus'd, and becauſe he would 
have it thought that he wrote in the time of the 
Apoſtles. M. Dupin, Doctor and Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity in the Univerſity of Paris, ſays, All Men 
of Candour will own, that thoſe Works were 
forged about the fifth Century, or at the begin- 


the time when they appear'd ; but *tis certain 
that they were written aſter the fourth Century, 
and before the ſixth was advanc'd. It cannot 
be faid that the Works of another Denys were 
father'd on the Axeopagite by chance; it being 

£3 certain 
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© certain that the Author of thoſe Books pretends 
to have lived in the time of the Apoſtles.” 

It ſeems extraordinary, that a Man of Bellar- 
mine*'s Learning and Merit ſhould abandon him- 
ſelf ſo far to an indifcreet Zeal, as not to per- 
ceive how eaſy it was to confute the Opinion 
which he maintain'd. For, in ſhort, it will re- 
quire but little Examination to be convinc'd, that 
*tis impoſſible the Works aſcrib'd to St. Denys the 
Areopagite ſhould be his. This Saint liv'd in the 
time of the Apoſtles ; and in the Books, whereof 
Mention is now made, the Author ſpeaks of the 
Myſteries of the TINY: and the Incarnation, in 
Terms that were only made uſe of in the fourth 
Age of the Church, He uſes the Term Hypoſ- 
raſis, to ſignify the Divine Perſons, and in that 
Senſe only was it us'd near four hundred Years 
after the Apoſtles, He defends the Baptiſm of In- 
fants, by Tradition, and fays, that what he writes 
on that Head, is no more than what he heard from 
the Biſhops by ancient Tradition. Would an Au- 
thor, who liv'd in the time of the Apoſtles; have 
talk'd after that manner? He deſcribes the Cere- 
monies of Baptiſm juſt as they were practis'd after 
Conſtantine had given Peace to the Church, and 
fniſh'd his Perſecutions. But what is yet a ſtronger 
Proof to ſhew the Forgery of thoſe Works is, that 
the Author quotes a Paſſage from St. Clement of 
Alexandria, whom he calls Clement the Philoſo- 
pher. This Paſſage is to be found in the eighth 
Book of the Stromata of that Father who liv'd in 
the third Century. How therefore was it poſſible 
for St. Denys, who muſt have liv'd three hundred 


' Years before to be e with the Works of 


St. Clement ? 
There 
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There are many other very evident Proofs that 
the Books falſly aſcrib*'d to St. Denys the Areopagite, 
arc ſpurious; yet they made no Impreſſion on Bel- 
larmine and the ſeveral other Writers who copy'd 
after him. There are actually many Perſons who, 
deceiv'd by the Authority of ſo great a Man as 
this Cardinal, are even till nerſuaded; that the 
Credit of thoſe is to be queſtion'd who maintain 
that the Writings of Denys the Areopagite are a 
Forgery. Mean time the Proteſtants make their 
Advantage of fo indiſcreet a Zeal, and lay great 
Streſs on the Obſtinacy of certain Catholic Writers 
in maintaining whatever they think favours their 
Opinion, as a Mark of their want of Diſcern- 
ment and their Prejudice. "The wiſe Catholic 


Critics, who as well as M. Dupin, know how 


to reject what deſerves it, and never employ any 


but good Arguments in Support of their Cauſe, 


do ſubſtantial Service to Religion. Truth ought 
not to be defended by a Lye; and to ęſtabliſh it by 
ſuch Aid, would be rendring it contemptible. 
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CHAP. IX. 


The greateſt Authors ſometimes make fall Cri- 


ticiſms, for the ſake of favouring SOON 
which they maintain. 


IE moſt learned Men are ſometimes carry'd 
beyond the Bounds of good Criticiſm, by an 
Ambition to ſhine in Diſpute. They give them- 
ſelves up to their Imagination, which furniſhes 
them with ſpecious Es for ſupporting their 
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Opinion, and they employ their Genius in giving 
the Air of Truth to a Lye ; but the Diſplay of 
Wit, only to give a Sanction to falſe Opinions, is 
ſhining iu a manner very dangerous to the Ad- 
vancement of the Sciences. This is like thoſe dex- 
trous Goldſmiths, who improve their Skill in Me- 
tals to the Purpoſe of adulterating them, and im- 
poſing more ſurely on the Public. | 

A fair Confeſſion in a Difpute, that one is in an 
Error ; that one has ſupported a wrong Cauſe, 
without knowing it to be fuch ; that a Paſſage has 
been impertinently criticis'd, which did not de- 
ſerve it; to have, in ſhort, the Modeſty and Can- 
dour to own, that we have been miſtaken, is 
one of the moſt eſſential Marks of good Senſe, 
Thoſe of mean Parts never own themſelves in 
an Error; yet we find ſome Great. Men owning 
their Miſtake, I fay /ome Great Men, becauſe | 
there are others who can never undertake ſo far to 
mortify their Self-conceit, as to own their Er- 
rors, without Evaſion and Diſguiſe, but they 
have always fome Salve ready, which renders the 
Confeflion they make of them inſignificant, 

We ſhould often run the Hazard of being de- 
ceiv'd were we to judge of the Sentiments of 
certain Authors by what drops from them in the 
Heat of a Diſpute: At this time they think 
well of every thing that favours their Opinion, 
and fall unmercifully on every thing contradictory 
to it, without ſparing the greateſt Men. They 
would be even more ſurprized than thoſe are with 
whom they diſpute, if they were to be put in mind 
when cool, of every Expreſſion when they were 
warmly engag'd. Some time ago as 1 was dining at 


the Houſe of a foreign Miniſter, with one of the 
greateſt 
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greateſt Men, this Day, in Europe, we fell into 
a Diſpute concerning the Merit of the Engliſb and 
the French Philoſophers. - I quoted Gaſſendi as an 
illuſtrious one. My Adverfary treated him as a very 
moderate Genius, and a mere Compiler ; only 
he allow'd him ſome Skill in Aſtronomy. Such 
a Character of him gave me ſome Concern, which 
not long after was turned into a Surprize; for this 
learned Gentleman ſent me one of his Works from 


Paris, wherein I read what follows: Newton 


adher'd to the ancient Opinions of Democritus, 
Epicurus, and a Multitude of Philoſophers cor- 
rected by our famous Cn Newton has ſaid 
ſeveral times to ſome Frenchmen, who are ſtill 
living, that he thought Gaſſendi a Man of 
great Wiſdom and Juſtice; and that he reckon*d 
it an Honour to be intirely of his Opinion.“ By 
this Judgment we ſee the Difference of an Author 
writing coolly in his Clofet, from the ſame Per- 
ſon, who in the Violence of a Diſpute, is ſcarce 
Maſter of himſelf. 

The ſame Reaſon which induces us ſometimes 
to maintain falſe Opinions in Converſation cauſes - 
us to write inaccurately, We make an unjuſt Ap- 
plication of certain Paſſages that we chuſe to 
quote in ſupport of our Opinion; and that Paſ- 


A 


ſage of an Author's Work, which we ſingle out 


to. corroborate our Sentiment, we interpret in a 
Senſe different from what the Author intended it. 
The Divines, who write on controverſial Subjects, 
often fall into, this Error. They have an Art to 


wreſt the Serie of the cleareſt Paſſages, and to 


give them ſuch a Conſtruction as they like beſt, 
Ihe Poets alſo are guilty of this Fraud ; their 
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Quotations being not always juſt, M. Paltaire, 
for Inſtance, in a Letter which he wrote to M. d- 
SGraveſande, endeavours to prove, that M. de 
Paſcal, in his latter Days, was Nen Compos Men- 
zis. To prove what he advances (upon too flight 
Grounds, in my Opinion) he quotes the Collec- 
tion of divers Tratts of Philsſaphy, Religion, &c. 
by M. de Leibrmtz, Dr. Clarke, and Sir 1/aac 
Newton, But what is therein ſaid of M. Paſcal 
relates to the Impairment of his Health, and not 
of his Genius, *Tis putting a Conſtruction on 
the Paſſage quite contrary to its true Meaning, to 
urge it as a Proof that M. Paſcal was depriv'd of 
his Reaſon, and that he thought he always ſaw an 
Abyſs open near him. The following is the Paſ- 
ſage ; and the Reader ſhall judge whether my 
Criticiſm be not juſt: + *Tis pity that M. Pa 


cal, who has a very mathematical Genius, and 
a metaphyſical one withal, ſhould impair his 
Conſtitution ſo early, (as I was formerly told 
by M. Huygens) by certain Works that are too 
crabbed, and by too cloſe an Application to 
theological Subjects, which might have pro- 
cur'd him the Applauſe of a great Party, if he 
had finiſh'd them. He alſo indulg'd himſelf in 
certain Auſterities, which could be of little 
Benefit to his ſublime Meditations, and much 
leſs to his Health.“ Tis plain that this Paſſage 


only means his bodily Decay; and tis looking for 
what is not to be found, to pretend to diſcover 
Madneſs in a Genius, who retain'd the ſame 
Sentiments he always had of Religion, to his laſt 
Moments. M. Paſcal was always a very pious 
Man; but more mortify” d, as he ſaw his End 


approaching : 
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approaching: Conſequently, he kept to the Syſtem 
be had embrac'd ; which ſhew'd the Rectitude of 


his Underſtanding, and not the Decay of it. 
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The too great Affectation of a Diſplay of 


Learning has ſometimes n the greateſt 
Critics prolix. 


1 E Affectation of trek great Learning 


is a common Fault. Prodigality is as great 
a Vice in Literature, as it is in civil Society. The 
beſt things are hurt ſometimes by too great a Pro- 
fuſion of them. Tis as dangerous to overburthen 
the Mind as the Body; for they both ſink alike 
under too great a Preſſure, *T'is not poſhble __ 


into the Mind, on the fame Subject, and as it 


were all at one time. 


The moſt able Critics have not always conſi- 
der'd, that the Mind of Man is only capable 
of a certain Extent of Reflections; and that 
when it has exerted all its Strength, to compre- 


hend certain Subjects that occur to it, it can give 


but poor Attention to others, which preſent 
themſelves to it at the ſame time. Learned 
Critics difplay an amazing Fund of Erudition on 
a ſingle Word of Homer or of Pizdar. They fill 
three or four Pages with Remarks, interſperſe 
thoſe Remarks with Quotations, and theſe the 
ſupport by others, Where is the Underſtanding 
that is not diſturb'd by ſo many different Ideas; 
1 5 and 
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and which does not often loſe ſight of the princt- 

pal one, by adhering to thoſe which are only ad- 
ditional, and commonly inſignificant ? 

No body has a greater Efteem than I have for - 
the Merit of Learning; but I ſhould like it {till 
better, if they who are endow'd with it affected 
leſs to make a Parade of it. Their Modefty would 
be edifying to the Reader, and their Reſervedneſs 

would contribute alike to perfect the Judgment, 
and to ſtore the Memory with interefting Facts, 

Salmaſius and Caſaubon were great Men in the 
Art of Criticiſm ; but fometimes they alloy'd the 
moſt precious Gold with the vileſt Metals. It 
ſeems as if they had a mind to imitate in their 
Works thoſe Virtuoſoes who furniſh their Cabi- 
nets at random, with the moſt common Pebbles 
and Vegetables, in company with the moſt un- 
common and the choiceſt Productions of Nature. 
They thought, probably, that they were under a 

Necceſſity of ſhewing that they knew all that was 

| poſſible to be known, and did not perceive that 
one Half of their Learning only tended to tarniſh 
the other. Te | 

Monſieur and Madame Dacier have done great 

Service to the World by their Tranſlations, and 
to the Republic of Leiters by their learned Re- 
marks; but many of theſe are indifferent and 
ſuperfluous, and ſeveral of them actually puerile. 
Madame Dacier eſpecially, ſeem'd to have made 
it a Rule to herſelf to expatiate on the moſt ſimple 
things that ſhe met with in Hamer. This Poet ſays, 
for Inſtance, that CH told Calypſo, how impa- 
tient he was to ſee Ithaca again. Madame, Da- 
cier makes a very long Note upon this, wherein 
the extols Homer's Addreſs in putting polite Lan- 


guage 


. 

guage into the Mouth of Uly/es : It would have 

been unpolite, /ays /he, for Ulyſſes. to have faid 
< to Calyp/o, that he wiſh'd to be gone from her; 
but he chuſes a civil Circumlocution, and only 
6 mentions his Impatience to ſee his own Country 
again.“ One can hardly forbear laughing at the 
Sight of ſuch trifling, I had almoſt faid, ridicu- 
lous Remarks. Did not Uly/jes, by telling Calypſo 
that he had a Deſire to return to Ithaca, plainly 
ſignify to her that he wanted to be gone from 
her? And could Homer, without rendring Uly/Jes 
guilty of great Rudeneſs, make him "ay t 
Calypſo, that he was deſirous to leave her, 4 
he was weary of her? It is really odd to make a 
long Note, purely to commend Homer for not 


having ſaid a filly, clowniſh thing. How many 


Notes of the ſame kind are there not in Madame 
Dacier's Franſlations? M. Dacier has not been 


ſo laviſh of his Remarks; tho' many of bis are 


good for little. 

Menage was a Man of Genius. He was the 
Author of ſome very tolerable French Verſes, and 
ſeveral very good Latin ones. He has mix'd 
Learning, in his Commentaries, of a more choice 
Kind than that of other Annotators. His Notes 
on Diogenes Laertins are excellent; nevertheleſs 
they are ſo diffuſe, that ſeveral of them might be 


left out, without diminiſhing the Value of his 


Work. 
Some Perſons blame Bayle for being too prolix. 


They reproach that great Man for ſetting down 


Facts, in his Di&imary, that are of little Conſe- 
quence; and for mentioning many learned Men, 
that were ſcarce ever known. I own, that I am 


not of this Opinion : I think, that there are very 
I 6 te 
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few Superfluities in the Dictionary of that famous 
Author. Several Articles in that Book, which 
ſeem not very intereſting for Philoſophers, are ſo 
to Divines; others, which are indifferent to Di- 
vines, are not ſo to the Critics; and thoſe which 
don't affect the Critics pleaſe the Poets and Ora- 
tors. In a Dictionary, ſo voluminous as Bayle's, 
*tis a Mark of its Goodneſs that it has a Variety, 
to pleaſe all. the different Taſtes. Yet I won't 
pretend to fay, but there are ſome Paſſages in that 
Work which might be ſuppreſs'd, without leſſen- 
Ing its Value: And I could even wiſh, that the 
Author had not fo much affected to quote certain 
unknown Writers, of whom he ſeems only to 
make mention to ſhew the full Compaſs of his 
Learning. 
' He could not have been too ſparing of the Quo- 
tations with which he has enrich'd his Works, He 
ſhould not have inſerted any, but what were eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary to the Subject treated of; ſuch 
as don't interrupt the Readers Attention, nor 
make them loſe ſight of the principal Ideas. Quo- 
tations, properly plac'd, have a great deal of Dig- 
nity : They re-animate the Mind, by giving it 
Refreſhment as it were by the way; and they 
have the fame Effect in argumentative Picces, as 
Compariſons in the Epic Poem; which, in the 
Judgment of a great modern Critic, are not plac'd 
merely to illuſtrate and adorn a Diſcourſe, but ta 
gmuſe and unbend the Mind. | 
A ſkilful Writer finds means, by Quotations 
properly adduc'd, to bring the beſt Authors into 
the Share of the Converſation which he has with 
his Readers. He artfully introduces the ſublimeſt 
Geniuſes among both the Ancients and Moderns, 
| | 8 


(als). 


25 Authorities for the Facts which he relates. 
Sometimes he brings Cicero upon the Bench, to 
be Judge of Differences that may ariſe betwixt 
him and the Reader. Sometimes tis Horace that 
pleads; and Deſcartes or Locke are commonly 
brought on the Stage to combat the Ancients, 
In fine, he carries the Readers of his Works to an 
Academy, compos'd of Men the moſt celebrated 
for their Learning, and who, tho' they have been 
dead twenty Ages ſince, ſeem as if they came to 
a Conference with the Learned who are now living. 
Thus Cicero adorn'd his philoſophical Works with 
a great Number of excellent Paſſages out of the 
Greek and Latin Poets, and ſeveral Quotations 
from the Writings of Plato and. Ariſtotle. Mon- 
fargne enrich'd his Works with the moſt beautiful 
Paſſages of the Ancients ; and his £//ays are a Ta- 
ble of Gold inlaid with the Diamonds of Virgil, 
Horace, Plutarch, Seneca, &c. 

Sometimes Quotations are neceſſary Vouchers 
for the Truth of a Fact, and to give the more 
Weight to an Opinion; but when they are long, 
tis to be fear'd they carry the Readers into a Maze, 
and make them loſe ſight of the main Subject in 
queſtion, Thoſe Quotations ſhould be plac'd 
aſunder from the Text or Body of the Work, and 
| ſerve as Notes to it: Then they are in their pro- 
per Situation, and are like old Records, to be 
conſulted only in Caſes where *tis neceſſary to 
have Difficulties clear'd up that put the Reader 
to a Stand; or to eſtabliſh the Authority of certain 
Facts that are dubious, 


CHAP, 
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en 
Some Authors criticiſe celebrated Writers, 
purely to make themſelves known. 


HE Ambition of ſome Authors to be rec- 
kon'd Wits is ſo vehement, that it puts 

them upon criticiſing the moſt celebrated Writers, 
to get a Name by means of thoſe whom they at- 
tack. Such Authors are perfectly like that fa- 
mous Delator or Informer, who accus'd the moſt 
illuſtrious of the Romans, to render himſelf fa- 
mous by the Hatred and Enmity of thoſe whom 
he accus'd. "The Deſire of immortaliſing his 
Name made Eroſftratus burn the Temp! of Di- 
ana. Many have declar'd their Opinion, that it 
was the ſame Motive that determin'd Nero to ſet 
fire to the four Corners of Rome. Some unknown 
Authors, who are not quite ſo mad as to burn 
Temples, and who are aw'd by the Laws and 
Magiſtrates, have, in order to make themſelves 
known, attack'd Men of great Reputation in the 
Commonwealth of Learning, hoping that the Per- 
ſons whom they criticiſe will give themſelves the 
Trouble tognſwer them: For all they want is to 
be tranſmitted to Poſterity, no matter in what 
Light. ey envy Cotin, Chapelain, and Lini- 
eres, for being nam'd in the Satyrs of Deſprenmæx; 
and the greateſt Mortification that can be to them 
is, that che Perſons whom they inſult will not ex- 
poſe them to the Ridicule of the World, When 
they are ſo far deſpis'd as not to be thought worth 
an Anſwer, their Projects fall to the Ground, and 
they are inconſolable. Rouſſeau has given the 
exact 


1183 
exact Character of theſe literary Ereftratus' 45 is 
the following Epigram. 5 


Vil Inpoſteur, je vais ce qui te flatte : 
Tu crois peut-ettre aigrir mon Apollon 
Par tes diſcours; et, nouvel Eroſtrate, 
A prix d“ Honncur tu veux te faire un nom. 
Dans ce deſſein tu ſemes ce dit-on, 
| D'an faux recat la maligne impoſture. 
Mais dans mes Vers, malgre ta conjecture, 
Jamais ton nom ne ſera prefers ; 
Et jaime micux endurer une mjure, | 
Que dilluſtrer un faquin ignore. 
fo 4 
Vile lots, I ſee what you aim at. You 
think perhaps by your Language to exaſperate my 
Muſe, and, like another Ereſtratus, to raiſe a 
Name at the Expence of Honour. With this 
View you propagate the malicious Impoſture of a 
falſe Relation : But in my Verſes, think as you 
pleaſe, your Name ſhall never have a Place; and I 
had rather put up with an Affront, than honour 
an ignorant Scoundrel with my Notice. 


As much Wiſdom as there is in obſerving Si- 
lence when a Man is attack'd by Writers un- 
known, and of the Character I have been de- 
ſcribing ; yet there are Caſes where there's a Ne- 
ceſſity of breaking that Silence: When we are 
charg'd with things that may either be prejudicial 
to our Honour, or make us paſs for Men without 
Honeſty or Judgment, in the Opinion of thoſe to 
whom we are not known; then we ſhould ſet 
thoſe right, who may have been impos'd upon 


with regard to us. But we ought, if poſſible, to 
act 
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act in the ſame manner as many great Men have 
done; that is, juſtify ourſelves from the Imputa- 


tion, without doing ſo much Honour to the Slan- 
derer, as once to name, him in our Anſwer. 
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CHAP XI. 


There are Writers who criticiſe Works wWith- 
out having read them. 


RITICISM is abus'd to ſuch a FR? 

that ſome Writers criticiſe Works which 
they never ſaw; and what is ſtill more aſtoniſh- 
ing, it ſeems by what they ſay of ſuch Works, 
that they have not had any Character of them from 
Perſons who have read them. They paſs their 
Verdict according to the confus'd Accounts they 
hear ; and judge of the Goodneſs of a Work, as 
a blind Man would of the Beauties of a Picture 
deſcrib'd to him by another who was purblind, 
What is more amazing is, that there are ſome 
Men of Senſe, who ſo far indulge their Fancy and 
Prejudices, as to follow the Example of ſuch 
forry Critics, and condemn Works which they 
never PRs and know nothing of but by Hear- 
ſay. 

71 am one of thats unfortunate Authors, 
who are accus'd and condemn'd without having 
been read. A certain Lady of Leipſie, named 
Gott/ched, the Author of ſeveral Pieces, has, in 
the Preface to her German T ranſlation of the Rape 
of the Lock, reproach'd me with taking all Occa- 
fions to inſult the German Nation; and ſhe pre- 
tends that I ſhall never Trays off till _ 7 _ 

Z 
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Wit has convinc'd me that Satire is not unknown in 
Germany. I take this Opportunity therefore to 
prevent the Execution of the Lady's Menaces. 1 
am fo zealous an Advocate and ſo ſincere an Ad- 
mirer of her Sex, that there is nothing which I 
would not do to obtain my Pardon, if I really de- 
ſerv'd her Reproaches, But my Innocence is my 
Comfort; and I am certain, that as ſoon as I 
have ſhewn that Lady after what manner I treat 
the German Nation, in my Works, ſhe will no 
longer think of delivering me up to the Laſh of 
ſome ſevere Satire. I hope alſo that the Method 
1 ſhall take to juſtify myſelf, will engage that inge- 
nious Lady never to paſs Judgment any more on 
the Sentiments of any Author before ſhe has read 
his Works. I ſhall therefore here ſet down what 
J have ſaid of the Germans in mine, vix. in Lettres 
Jurves, Tom. iii. p. 32. Edit. 2. 1742, at the 
Hague 

. The Germans are a frank honeſt People, brave 
Soldiers, and incapable of being prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of one Nation more than another ; for 
Merit is dear to them wherever it is, and *tis all 
one to them to commend a Foreigner or a 
Countryman, when either deſerves it. They 
look upon all Men as form'd of the ſame Clay. 
they believe with Reaſon that to think, reflect, 
judge, and draw Conſequences, is a Privilege 
granted to every rational Being, and that Men 
of Senſe ought to learn the Good they find in. 


„ _._. 


— 
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* Theſe Letters, which are extremely entertaining, 
as well as edifying, have been tranſlated for Meſſieurs 
Browne, Hett, &c. in five Volumes 12mo. with the 
Title of the Fewiſh Spy. 
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any Nation, without being ſo filly as to reject 
an excellent thing, and to offer at criticiſing it, 
becauſe it was done on this, or the other Side of 
the Rhine. They leave the Engliſb in Poſſeſſi- 
on of the ridiculous Notion, that a Man born 
in Dover far excells another born at Calais,— 
The Germans are the Anceſtors of the French, 
and the latter are perhaps oblig'd to them for 
ſome Part of what there is good in their Man- 
ners.—- The Univerſities in Germany abound 
with very good Civilians, and able Phyſicians. 
The celebrated 3 Author of The Law 
of Nature and Nations, and of ſeveral other 
Works, deferves to be conſider'd as a Scholar 
in the higheſt Claſs of Literature, and as the Ri- 

val and Competitor of the illuſtrious G tius.— 
The Germans have alfo ſeveral good Hiſtorians. 
There are People among them that are more 
excellent in certain Sciences than ſome others. 
The Germans are not unſkill'd in the Law of 
Nations, Politics, Literature, and Philoſophy." 

Is this that I have faid of the Germans in my 
Lettres Fuives inſulting them? We will now ſee 
what Reproaches I have caſt upon them in my 
Chineſe Letters *, * While I ſtaid at Hanau, I was 
in Company with ſome He fan Officers, who 
< appear'd to me to be very ſociable and polite. 

What I admir'd moſt in them is, that tho? they 
e hid a great deal of Merit, they ſeem'd not to 
< know it: Whereas the Prone Officers have en- 
goging Qualities, but are too proud of them, — 


* 


r * 


. One of the Volumes of the Chine/? Letters has 
been already printed for Meſſieurs Browne and Hett, 
and another is preparing for the Preſs. 
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The Fleſſians are a laborious warlike People, 
and yet do not undervalue the Sciences ; for in 
the City of Marburg there is an Univerſity, 
which is celebrated throughout all Germany. 


(Let. 89, go.) The Univerſities of Saxony are 


full of Scholars, illuſtrious for their Learning, 
whoſe Merit is known all over Europe. Nor is 
the City of Dreſden alone the Seat of Politeneſs; 
for the Virtues and Talents accompanying the 
Love of the Arts and Sciences, are to be met 
with in almoſt every Town in Saxony. The 
beſt Journal in all Europe is printed at Leipſic, 
which ſingle Treatiſe is enough to ſtamp the 
Character of illuſtrious on the Nation that pro- 
duces it. What a Treaſure is to be found in 
this excellent Work? If it be conſider'd in- its 
true Light, it may with Juſtice be look'd upon 
as the Hiſtory of the Human Underſtanding. — 
*T is not only in the Sciences that Saxony has had 
Subjects of great Eminence, but alſo in the Arts. 
Craneuh, a noted Saxon Painter, has been equal 
to the famous Maſters in /taly. The moſt ce- 
lebrated Muſician, this Day, in Europe, was a 
Native of Dreſden. (Lett. 95.) The Hanove- 
rians are polite, affable, brave, frank and ge- 
nerous ; and both Arts and Sciences flouriſh with 
them. There is a great Number of Men of 
Letters to be found in their Country, as much 
to be valu'd for their Learning as their Pro- 


bity.— The Pruſſians can be engaging when 


they pleaſe : They have Wit, and of that fort 
too which is fine and delicate. They ſucceed 
perfectly well in the Sciences, and they love 


and cultivate them to a very great Degree. 
« {they 
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© They are alſo WO and charitable,” ( Let. 
* 03 
Th have I given you a Specimen of my Re- 
proaches on the German Nation, which 1 hope 
will pardon me for them, and that the witty Ma- 
dame Got?/ched, when ſhe ſees that the Attack I 
have made upon her Country- men is not ſo cruel, 
as, no doubt, ſhe thought it to be, will no longer 
think I ve the Laſh of Satire. 

I would fain reconcile her alſo, if it were po& 
ſible, with all the Men of Learning now living in 
France, for whom ſhe ſeems to have a very great 
Contempt, but for none more than for the illuſtrious 
M. de Maupertuis, to whom ſhe prefers Regis and 
Rohaut, two mere Compilers, or rather Abridgers, 
of the Writings of M. Deſcartes. It ſeems that 

ſhe knows no other Merit in M. de Maupertuis, 
than that he zs-/o hardy that he can bear the Cold. 
She takes it very ill that M. de Voltaire ſhould 
praiſe this great Man in what ſhe is pleaſed to call 
a very bad Poem. This Argument is more conſe- 
quential than it appears at the firſt View ; and it 
is very natural for a Perſon who applies to the Stu- 
dy of Philoſophy and Poetry, to think M. de Vol- 
taire a bad Poet, when ſhe treats M. de Mauper- 
tuis as a contemptible Phiſoſopher. Moreover the 
ingenious Madam Crott/ched is fo prejudic'd againſt 

the French Nation, that ſhe wonders the Germans | 
have never yet debated, J/hether 'tis poſſible for a 
Frenchman to have common Senſe 9. No Thanks to ; 


her that this Queſtion has never yet been diſcuſs'd ; ; 
and *tis certain, that if ſhe were to preſide in the : 
) Aſſembly which was to decide it, the French Na- ” 


tion would ſtand a bad Chance. 
The 


„ 
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The Reader, perhaps, will be curious to know 
what it is that has ſo much prejudic'd Madam 
de Gottſched againſt the French Writers. *Tis a 
Blunder, or rather a fooliſh Miſtake, of Father 
Bouhours ; and till the French have repair'd it, this 
Lady has reſolv'd they fhall ſuffer the Puxrs- 
MENT DUE fo their Countryman, and not to ſhew 
Mercy to one of them. Is it poſſible for ſo much 
Gall to lodge in the Conſtitution of a fair Lady ! 
She thinks too that ſhe ſhall have an Opportunity 
to execute all her revengeful Schemes, and is per- 
ſuaded, that it will be long enough before the French 
will be 2 juſt as to tax Pere Bohours with being in 
the wrong. I cannot but bleſs my happy Stars, which 

have furniſhed me with the Means of reinſtating 


the French Nation in the Eſteem of fo diſtinguiſh'd 


a Lady. What Madame de Gott ſched demands 


as a Condition of her granting Peace to the French 


Writers, has already been performed four Vears 
ago. The Preliminaries being thus ſettled, nothing 
remain'd but the Treaty inForm. She might have 


read it in the laſt Edition of my Lettres Cabaliſti- 


quez, in 1742; but having a ſtrong Perſuaſion that in 
my Works I inſulted the German Nation, how could 
ſhe ſuppoſe that the Condemnation of the Cenſure 


for which ſhe had declar'd War againſt the French 


Writers, was to be found in thoſe Letters? The 


Paſſage is as follows, in the 5th Book of my Lettres 


Cabaliſtigues, which ſurely will produce an excel- 
lent Effect: Are M. de Thou, M. Bayle, M. de 
* Fontenelle, M. Dacier, M. Menage, &c. the Wri- 
ters who have refuſed the Praiſes due to the il- 
< luſtrious Men among the Germans? And are 


< they the Authors who have endeayour'd, by ridi- 


6 culous 
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culous Vanity to eſtabliſh their Reputation on 
the Ruin of that of learned Foreigners ? But it 
may be objected, if the Authors whom you 


mention are not guilty of this Fault, others are, 


it, pray, who are thoſe Authors? Probably 
ſome Writers as much deſpis'd in France by 
Men of Taſte and good Senſe, as they are in 
foreign Countries, What! becauſe a Viſionary, 
ſuch as Pere Bouhours, the Bulk of whoſe Learn- 


Ing conlifted in knowing the Analogy and pro- 


per Diſpoſition of certain Words, has maintain'd 
it to be impoſſible for the Germans to be Wits, 
muſt all the French Authors be tax'd with being 


haughty, and with deſpiſing Foreigners, eſpe- 


clally the Germans? * I is a merry way of judg- 
ing of the Character of the Authors of a Nation, 
according to what has been ſaid or written of it 
by a Humouriſt, What Man has been more 
commended by the French than Leibmtz? And 
who is more ſo now than Hof? Are theſe 
two great Men Turks or Muſcovites? I could 
mention thirty other German Writers who have 
been more commendea by the French than by 


their own Countrymen. *Tis true, that in 


France they have no great Value for the De- 
luge of ſorry Pamphlets, which ſo many Pro- 
feſſors and Divines circulate all over Germany. 
But *tis not out of Pride that thoſe Writings are 
deſpiſed, but from good Senſe and Wiſdom. And 
thoſe Pieces which are written in the ſame Taſte 
by the French, are eſteem'd no better.“ (Lettres 


.- Caleb iftiques, Ec. Tom. V. nan) 


I ſhall add nothing to this Paſſage; and doubt not 


but it will be ſatisfactory to Madame Gott ſched, 


whos 
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who, if I may uſe the Term, has too raſhly accus'd 
all the French Writers of approving the Sentiment 
of Father Bouhours. As for my own Part, I ſhall 


eſteem myſelf happy if I am 55 N in age 
Opinion. 


\ 


The End of the REFLECTIONS on CRITICISM. 
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LETTER 


FROM THE 
BARON de SW-----, 
CHAMBERLAIN TO 
His Majeſty the King of Pauss14, 

And a ME MBER of the 


' ROYAL ACADEMY at BERLIN, 
TO THE 


MARQUIS 4 ARGEMWS. 


8g SHOULD think my ſelf very happy, 
Sir, if I could fully convince you how 
much I prize your Friendſhip, and 


es the Letter which you have prefix'd to 
your Memoirs relating to FRIENDSHIP and Hap- 
PINEss. Your Confidence charms me; and with 
infinite Pleaſure I do that Juſtice to your witty 
Aſſociate which ſhe deſerves. You ſee that I have 


learned and judicious Journaliſts. I have antici- 
pated 
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the freſh Inſtance you give me of it in 


not waited for her* being celebrated by the more 


= 
© 


than in all the Folios of the ancient and mo- | 


bling the Originals. You anſwer this Charge fo 
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pated the Judgment of the Public, and have always 
paid that Homage to her Genius, which is due to 
her from every Man who has a Concern for the 
Honour of the Balles Lettres. When you had no 
Thoughts of publiſhing that ingenious E 
ence which you have intitled Letters Philoſophical 
and Critical, you may remember how much I 
applauded a thouſand Beauties in that Work. 
Above all, I was charm'd with the ſeventh: Letter 
which that lovely and learned young Lady wrote 
in my Preſence, and in which there is more Wit 


1 
dern Pedants. Curioſity led me to look into the 
Proof-Sheet of it, and I had the Satisfaction of HE 
the Opportunity of admiring the Fruits of your 0 
Care, ſooner than you had. Your Pains, Sir, I | 
are an Honour to you; and none but ſuch a Ma- 
fter as you cou'd have rais'd a Pupil, who does 
you ſo much Credit as ſhe does, in ſo ſhort 
2 Space of Time. I own that I confider her as a 
Miracle of her Sex, and I dare ſay, that, if I had 
not been preſent at many of her Leſſons, I ſhould 
often doubt with myſelf whether the Arguments 
meet with in her Works are really her own. 
1on't wonder, therefore, at the Injuſtice done 
her by ſome Perſons, who, if ſhe had not wrote 
o well, would have been more candid. 

After all, Jam ſenſible that you are accuſed of 
having painted ſome Characters in Colours too 
irrong, and drawn the Pictures too much reſem- 


well in your Letter, that the only Remedy left 
tor thoſ2 who think the Characters are drawn for 
themſelves, is the Neceſſity of reforming. But 
% more. of this; only give me leave to tell you 

Vol, I. EE one 
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one thing, as to your laſt Work; I have read it 
with equal Pleaſure and Profit. Nobody ſucceeds 
better than you in edifying and entertaining at the 
fame Time. There is no writing upon the Paſſions 
ſo ſenſibly without your excellent Humour ; and 
they who have the Honour of your Acquaintance 
are convinced, that he who is the Charm of good 
Society, gives very ſure Rules for it. You know, 
Sir, that I commonly prefer your Company to the 
noiſy Pleaſures of numerous Aſſemblies, and thoſe 
too where there are very amiable Women; and, 
if 1 am ſometimes prevented from being as often 
with you as I could wiſh, I am comforted, in ſome 
Meaſure, by the Aﬀirange that, when I ſee you 
again, I ſhall find you always in an even Temper, 
and ever zealous for your Friends. 1 long to ſee 
the Work you promiſed to publiſh every 
three Months, in which, though you were ſome- 


times to treat of Subjects that have been already 


handled by others, your's is a Manner of Writing 


which makes them intelligible to all Readers, and 


gives them a new Dreſs. The Public will be 
obliged to me for thus reminding you of the En- 
gagement you are under to them, 7 am, &c. 
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L E T IT E R 


10 THE 


Mazxovis  ARGEMS, 


4 


1 THE 


ABBE Co 


PROFESSOR of 
PHILOSOPHY and HISTORY. 


2? RECEIVED by Way of Ge- 
neva your firſt Volume of The Me- 
18 1 moirs for the Knowledge of Mankind. 
7 The literary Journals had indeed 
d already taken notice of it, but, in 
my Opinion, whatever Juſtice they have attempt- 
ed to do to a Book of, this Nature, in their 
Abſtracts of it, ſtills falls ſhort of the Entertain- 
ment which it gives the Reader. We may with 
a greit deal of Reaſon, affirm, that you always 
appear new to the Eyes of the Public, which 
you have ſo long inſtructed and diverted. 

| Your fair Scholar has won the Hearts of all our 
Ladies who underſtand French ; they have read 
her ingenious Romance with infinite Pleaſure. 
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Nothing i 1s better written than this little Picce, 
nor can any Thing equal the Solidity of its Re- 
flections which are eee with ſo much Art, 
that they give both a Spirit and Fluency to the 
Narration. That's the true Secret of reform- 


ing the Heart without ruMing it. I don't com- 


mend Mademoiſelle Cochois for the ſoft and de- 


licate Turn which ſhe gives to the Language of 
her Heroes. I am ſure, that as to the tender 
Paſſions, the Women have Sentiments more 
reſin'd, more lively, and if I may be allow'd 
to ſay it, more conſtitutional than the Men. 

A young Author known to the World by ſome 
poetical Performances, which were very well re- 


ceived, has undertaken to tranſlate Mademoiſelle 


Cochaie's Romance: That Part he ſhewed me 


of it, pleaſed me much; as ſoon as his Tranſla- 


tion appears in Print, you may depend upon 
my forwarding one of the Copics to you. In the 
Name of the Public, and eſpecially in that of 
all the thinking Part of Mankind, I earneſtly in 
treat you to cultivate more and more the Genin 
of a Lady, whoſe firſt Productions ſeem to be 
the Fruits of a long Series of Years ſpent in 
Study. | 

The grave and ſevere among our Men of 
learning have read this young Lady's Philoſophical 
Letters with Admiration. An old Peripatetic 


Profeſſor told me the other Day, that it is pity 


you did not bring her up in Ari/tatle's Principles. 
T own as for my Part, that I can never forgive 
ou for turning a Carteſian, and abandoning "the 
Gaſſendi/ls, Newtonians, and other Maintainers 
of a Vacuum and Attraction. How you will be 


able- to. juſtify yourſelf to the Public, I cannot 
con- 
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conceive; your Deſertion becomes the more cri- 
minal, becauſe you have eſtabliſhed and defended 
the right Side of the Queſtipn in your Philoſophy 
of good Senſe, and your Memoirs of the Republic of 
Letters. I foreſee you may be involved in 2 
literary Diſpute, and I ſhould not be ſorry _ it, 
i it might reclaim you. 
The Abbe, that has brought himſelf into ſo 
much Trouble by the Tranſlation of your Jerosſb 
and Cabaliſtical Letters, is altogether unknown to 
me. You ought to pity him, tho you are inno- 
cently the Cauſe of his Misfortune. They write 
me Word from Rome, that he makes you ſpeak 
good Italian, and that you have Reaſon to be 
pleaſed with his Tranſlation. ; 


1 amn, &c. 

Papua, 
| 700, 30, 1744» 
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TO THE 


Mazayrs 3 E vs 


FROM THE 


BARON de 8 5 N 


The E My ER O R' Miniſter at Berlin. 


— 5 R, 
x in reading your Works, I find 
boch Profit and Pleaſure, your Con- 
verſation procures me the ſame Ad- 


"0. vantages; by it I am rightly in- 


56 ſtructed and agreeably entertain'd. 
If at any Time I make as if my Sentiments were 
contrary to yours, it is neither from a Spirit of 
Contradiction, nor through Obſtinacy in my own 
Opinions. "The Deſire to reap ſome Benefit from 
your Talents is my only Aim. 

If you remember, we lately diſcourſed upon 
the Vacuum and the Plenum + You defended one, 
and this was enough to make me defend the other, 


but Time not permitting us then to enlarge upon a 
- Subject, 


« 
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| Subject, which ſo often has been debated, and 
on which ſo much may be ſaid pro and con, I 
ſhall now, with your Leave, propoſe to you in : 
Writing, my Doubts and my Reaſons. 
Mademoiſelle Cochois (I take the Liberty to 
call her ſo, though in the Work lately "ublithed, | 
which doth her ſo much Honour, her Modeſty 
made her ſuppreſs the final Letters of her Name) 
explains herſelf in the following Manner : 
Permit me to tell you, that I believe one 
* may demonſtrate by Argument as well as Ex- 
« periments, the Impoſſibility of a Vacuum. And 
again, Page 274. 
Some Schoolmen, indeed, in order to elude 
the Arguments brought againſt them, have 
been ſo 'wrong-headed as to maintain that the 
Vacuum is properly nothing, a meer Privation 
of Body, a Non- entity; but the beſt Philoſophers, 
in admitting the Vacuum, have taken care not 
to advance ſuch an Abſurdity.” 
Let us agree firſt of all, if you NES Y hs 
the Signification of the Word Vacuum. By Va- 
cuum, I mean a Space in which there is contained 
no Kind of Matter, neither ſubtle, nor homoge- 
neous,nor compounded, but which is, nevertheleſs, 
capable of receiving Matter, and ceaſes to be a. 
Vacuum the very Moment it receives it : From 
thence I conclude, as that Space has no Air, and 
a Vacuum contains nothing, it muſt only be con- 
ſidered as Nothing: But you will ſay, ſince the 
Vacuum is a Mode, a Term, it muſt neceſſarily 
ſignify ſomething; if it exiſts, it muſt be a Being; - 
if it has an Extenſion, if it can receive any Figure, 
ſquare, triangular, oblong, or irregular, it muſt be 
either a Body or Matter: To theſe Arguments 1 
* 4 = anſwer z 
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anſwer; the Words, Non-ex i/eence, Darkneſs, ©. 
Blindneſs, Negation, Ceſſation, Diſpaſſeſſion, Pri- 
vation are Expreſſions which we uſe daily; will you 
conclude from thence, they are ſomething real, a 
Being, a Subſtance? No, you underſtand too 
well the Force of theſe Term 1s, to think ſo : Now 
what is the YVacwm? It is in reſpect to other 
Places which contain Bodies, a Privation of 
thoſe Bodies, therefore it is nothing, or, as the 
Latliniſts call it, non ens, ſince it is neither Spirit nor 
Matter: If you give it Length and Breadth, 
it is only in Idea, and reflecting upon the Bodies 

with which it is ſurrounded, or that are conti- 
. to it: Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, a hol- 
low Ball of Copper, out of which the Air has 
been ſo exhauſted, either by the Almighty Power 
of God, or the Induſtry of Men, that neither Air 
or ſubtle Matter has replaced it, what is it that 
will make you fancy the Vacuum of this Ball is 
round ? The round Figure of the inward Part of 
the Ball makes you think ſo, yet to ſpeak pro- 
perly, you muſt agree that it is only the Ball, 
and by no Means what is contained in it that can 
be called round ; let it be how it will, take the 
Vacuum for ſomething, and let me take it for no- 
thing, we ſhall both "of us have the fame Idea of 
it, and all our Diſpute will be upon this Queſtion, 
Doth it exiſt or not? | 
Three Sorts of Vacuums offer themſelves to our 
Speculation ; that which was before the Creation 
of the World, and ſtill ſubſiſts beyond the Bounds 
of the Evert; ; that which is between the Planets 
and all the other Bodies as well celeſtial as terreſ- 
trial; and that which the Earth and our Atmo- 


ſphere actually e contain. 
The 


_—_— 
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The firſt Sort leads us neceffarily to a prelimi- 
nary Queſtion, viz. Has the World exiſted from 
all Eternity, and is it infinite, or has it been cre- 
ated in Time, and has it Bounds ? I know there 
are different Opinions about it ; and to prove the 
World had a Beginning, Icould quote the in prin- 
cipio mentioned in the Geneſis 3« but in Matters of 
Natural Philoſophy (ſhould one even meet the Fate 
of Galileo) we are not to be guided by the literal 
denſe of the Scripture ; and I even confeſs, that 
when I reflect upon the Reſt, which a God inde- 
fatigable in his Actions, is ſaid to have taken on 
the ſeventh Day, I don't know if Moſes, who 
ſpoke to a ſtupid People, did not make this 
Diviſton of Days, to render his Hiſtory more in- 


telligible : But without taking our Arguments 


from the Maxims of Divinity, it will be ſufficient 
for us to deduce them from the Principles of 
found Reaſon. 

That Chance, Concurrence of Atoms, Thought 
joined to Extenſion, all thoſe Intelligences, which, 


according to the Ancients, formed the Origin of 


O 


the World,. are at preſent quite out- of Faſhion, 
and exploded ; we are recovered from theſe Errors, 
as well as many others that were the Fruits of Ig- 
norance and Superſtition ; nor do we admit any 
longer of Theogonies, Idolatries, Neomenies, My- 
thologies, falſe Coſmogonies, Necromancies, 


. Chiromancies, Metopoſcopies, Feratoſcopies, Hy- 


dromancies, Acromancies, Catroptomancies, Am- 


niomancies, Taliſmans, c. One God, a Being in- 


finite and incomprehenſible, who has created all that 
we ſee, and even more than we know, and left to 
Men the Liberty to act and to think, this is an Ar- 
mis 85 r ruth wherein all the Opinions of 9 
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Deſcartes, Newton, Lock, Leibuitz, Malle- 

branche, Wolf and Fontenelle, agree; but theſe 
Gentlemen are of different Sentiments with re- 

gard to the Queſtion, how has this Univerſe been 

formed, and how has it been preſerved ſuch a 
Number of Ages in that invariable Order, and 
that Regularity, without which the human Species 
would periſh ? "The firſt Matter, Motion, Fric- 
tion of Angles, Diſintangling, Vortexes, Attrac- 
tion, Repulſion, Gravitation, centrifugal Force, - 
are ſo many Terms in which I loſe myſelf, and 
which the Learned have call'd in to their Aid to 
eſtabliſh their Syſtems, and to prove that God after 
having created Matter or Bodies, abandoned the 
Operation of the reſt to Mechaniſm, or to certain 
Powers inherent in Matter. But ſince, by com- 
mon Conſent, God created all Things, and ſince 
his Will alone was ſufficient to give to his Crea- 
tures that Figure and Motion which he thought 
fit, why don't we ſay, that in creating Beings 
and giving them certain Qualities, he created 
them ſeparately, and determined at the ſame time 
what Revolution and Motion the Planets ſhould 
make as long as he permitted them to ſubſiſt: 
A Way of thinking ſo plain, and ſo conform to 
the Idea we have of the Almighty Power of God, 
would fave us the Trouble of diving into the 
Syſtems of Ari/lotle, Epicurus, Deſcartes, and 
Newton ; and if any body ſhould aſk us Queſtions 
about the Motions of the Heavens, and what 
they contain, we ſhould reſolve all in the firſt 
Divine Determination, to which it was as eaſy 
to create Matter, as to fix its Courſe, Order 
and Motion. We ſhould even find in this De- 
termination a great deal more Certainty or In- 
| | fallibilty 
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fallibility than in the Cauſes and Effects of 
Motion, which there wou'd be Reaſon to fear, 
might by its Progreſſions reduce to their firſt 
Chaos thoſe Bodies it took from it; and to 
what terrible Cataſtrophe ſhould we be expoſed, 
ſhould the Vortexes deviate in the leaſt Point, 
or the Attraction loſe the leaſt Degree of the Force 
which is aſcribed to it ? = DS 

I come again to the Term of the Creation of 
the World. As in every Thing which is problema- 
tical, we determine ourſelves by Probability, we 
ought to give the Preference to what our natural 
Reaſon dictates. Now, by the ſame Principle 
which makes us conceive that the Cauſe muſt 
exiſt before its Effect, we conceive likewiſe, that 
the Creator exiſted before his Creatures: Beſides, 
to aſcribe. to the World a Co-eternity with God, 
is it not aſcribing to the World a Sort of Inde- 
pendency on the Almighty Power of God? Is 
it not appropriating to groſs Matter, which has 
no Power in itſelf, a Part of the moſt eminent and 
moſt eſſential Qualities of the Divinity? 

If the Earth has exiſted from all Eternity, 
Man ' alſo muſt be eternal; yet both ſacred and 
profane Hiſtory give us the Names of the firſt Fa- 
thers of every Nation, and the Period of Time 
in which every one of the four Parts-of the Earth 
was peopled; they teach us. the Origin of the 
Sciences, and of an infinite Number of conſider- 
able Diſcoveries ; How could we have come to this 
Knowledge of the Origin of Nations if that O- 
rigin was eternal? And wou'd they who had been 
our Predeceſſors for an infinite Number of Ages: 
have left us unacquainted with what we diſcover one 
thing after another, either for our Pleaſure, os for 

. dur 
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our Uſe ? Don't object that Loſſes, Famines, 
Wars, and univerſal Deluges have from Time to 
Time fo reduc'd Mankind, that the Sciences 
being loſt, it was neceſſary to recover them; 
and that ſo few having eſcaped theſe Scourges, 
is the Reaſon we look upon them as our firſt 
Fathers: This Objection borrowed from the 
Pre- Adamites can be but a Fiction, for there 
would have remained at leaſt ſome Ruins and 
Monuments of theſe ſuppoſed Cataſtrophes, which, 
as our Anceſtors could have eaſily reſtored, would 
have ſaved them the Trouble of forming new 
HFabitations, and the Inconvenience of gn 1 in 
ſorry Huts made of Branches of Trees. 

I maintain alſo, that ſuppoſing the World had 
exiſted from all Eternity, neither you nor I 
ſhould exiſt ; for as by Retrogadation, it would be 
impoſſible to come at the firſt Man from whom 
we are deſcended, ſo it would be impoſſible to 
trace our Pedigree from this firſt Man. 

I make uſe of the ſame Reaſons to prove, that 
the World is not infinite; I ſhall add only to 
enforce my Argument, that abſtracted from the 
Glory of God "which manifeſts itſelf in all his 
Works, the World ſeems to be created only for 
the Uſe of Man, if therefore every Thing concurs 
to ſupply his Wants, this final Cauſe requires no- 
thing that is infinite. I ſhan't deny that there may 
be other Worids, or other organized Bodies, which 
we know not, but having proved, that the Earth 
wherein we dwell was created on a Time, and 
is finite, this is enough for me without granting 
higher Prerogatives to the other Planets, or 
1 Worlds. e 

3 
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As foreign as this Subject ſeems to my Theſis, 
this Antecedent was neceſſary for me, in order to 
draw from it a Conſcquence in regard to my firſt 
Sort of Vacuum: I form my Argument in this 
Manner: If God created the World on a Time, 
the Space in which he has placed it, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have been at fuſt a Vacuum; 165 to ſay, that 
Space was created with the World, is a vain Ima- 
gination which no judicious Philoſopher ever ad- 
mitted, I therefore believe I am not in the 
Wrong, at leaſt I advance nothing that is ri- 
diculous, when I ſay, there was a Vacuum ante- 
rior to the Creation of the World, 


I come to my ſecond Argument, If the World 
is finite, it has its Bounds and its Limits; and what 


is beyond thoſe Bounds is neceſſarily a Vacungs, the 
Immenſity whereof I have no more Difficulty to 
conceive, than I have to comprehend its Eternity. 

The Structure of the World compoſed of Ele- 
ments and organized Bodies is the ſame as the 
Proportion and Collection of many Cyphers, which 
joined together make one Whole; but howſoever 
determined this Whole may be, it may be aug- 
mented continually to Infinity by the Addition of 
other Cyphers. In the fame Manner, let the 
World be as great as you pleaſe, it is in the Power 
of God to increafe its Extenſion by creating other 
Beings; and where could he place thoſe Beings, 

if an immenſe void Space, which you may call 
imaginary, if. you pleaſe, did not make this Cre- 
ation poſſible ? 

I know very well, there are ſome who think 
that God has created whatever he could create, 
for (ſay they) God can make nothing imperfect, 
Which his Works would be, if there remained 


any 
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any Thing more for him to create; but in making uſe 
of this Reat {oning, in order to prove the Perfections 
of God, and in taking by Conſequence from him 
the Power of creating any Thing more than he 
has created already, do they not attribute to him 
a Defect or Exhauſting of Power, which would 
favour of Imperiection ? And do we not feel as 
much Reluctancy in ſaying, God can neither add 
to, or diminiſh from, what he has made, as we 
conceive Indignation at the Thought of the 
King of Ca/tille, who had Arrogance enough to 
ſay, Things would have been diſpoſed in another 
Manner than they are, if at the Time of the 
Creation of the World, God had conſulted 
him. 

Far from thus limiting the Grandeur of God, 
and the Infinity of his Being, let us fay every 
Day with Solomon, the Heavens, and the Heaven of 
Heavens cannot contain thee, God therefore, by 
his almighty Power is beyond the Bounds of the 
World; by conſequence, there are beyond the 
Bounds of the World infinite Spaces, in which, 
if a Ball were put into Motion, it wauld 
never diſcontinue to roll, juſt as we walk in the 
Way to Eternity, without ever being able to 
come to the End of it. 

Suppoſe moreover, it pleaſed God to place 3 
living Man at the Extremity of the Univerſe; if, 
as I believe I have proved, the World is finite, 
this Man ftretching out his Hand beyond its 
Borders, would certainly put it into a void Space, 
deſtitute of Body. By conſequence the Vacuum 
exiſts beyond the Univerſe, as before the. Crea- 
tion of the World it exiſted in the Place which the 
8 now . or oocupies. 1 
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As to my ſecond Kind of Vacuum, I find-it 
grounded upon all Sorts of Probabilities, which in 
my Opinion, overbalance the Reaſons quoted by 
Mademoiſelle Cochois. Deſcartes, prejudiced in 
favour of his Plenum, goes ſo far as to ſay, God 
cannot unite angular Bodies, without having 
wherewith to fill the Interſtices of the Angles 
but his own Syſtem overthrows his Opinion ; for 
in the Account he gives how the Planets were 


formed, he maintains the Fracture of angular 


Matter; now the Globes which ſuch Fracture has 


produced, could certainly not aſſume a round Fi- 


gure in an Inſtant; therefore the Pulveriſation 


having been only ſucceſſive, there muſt needs 


have been a preceeding Vacuum. 

This Vacuum is fo neceſſary, that Men more 
able than I, have demonſtrated, that ſhould the 
Moon circulate in a Place full of Matter without 
any void Space, this Matter, howſoever fluid and 


ſubtle you may imagine it, would retard its 


Courſe from Weſt to Eaſt, by which Means the 
Motion of this Planet would ſucceſſively be 
weaken'd, till at laſt it would by Degrees be loſt 
entirely : Beſides, as Newton has obſerved, with- 
out the Interpoſition of a Vacuum, there would be 
in Bodies ſuch an Immobility or univerſal Stiffneſs, 


that it would be impoihble to reconcile it with 


the Liberty of Motion. 
The Learned obſerve alfo, that if a Vacuum was 
not. admitted, the luminous Rays would, as it 
were be drown'd in the celeſtial Matter, and loſe 
al} their Force, or their Direction. Fix towards 
Evening a Teleſcope directly pointing to the higheſt 
Part of a Steeple; let this Teleſcope remain in-that 
| Poſition, 
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Poſition, the next Morning the Direction won't 
be the 3 you won't ſee the ſame Point of 
the Stceple, but ſomething higher or lower; the 
ſmall Difference between the Air in the Morning 
and that in the Evening produces this Change: To 
what Alteration therefore would not the Rays, 
which the Sun ſends forth, be expoſed, if in the 


Diftance from the Sun to us, they were forced 


to pierce Matter, as it were immenſe ? 
Certain Philoſophers pretend, the Air is no- 


thing elſe but a corporeal Emanation from the 


tereſtrial Globe; and by comparing ſmall with 
great Things, they conclude that as the odoriferous 
EMuvia of Flowers have their Bounds, ſo has 
the Air its Bounds, beyond which there is nothing 
but a Vacuum. 

Others have made a Computation, according 
to which they divide the Air into different Regions, 
and by a Calculation grounded upon the Light- 


neſs of the Air taking its Place above all terreſ- 


trial Bodies, they prove, that at a certain Diſ- 


tance from us, it ceaſes, and nothing but a Va- 


cuum remains; which is ſo much more credible, 
as we ſee no Neceſſity that there ſhould be any 


Air in the remoter Regions. 
By the Rules of Proportion between the natural 


Weakneſs of our Lungs, and the Weight of the 
Air, it is likewiſe maintain'd, that if from the 


empyreal Heaven to -us all was full of Air, it 
would make fo terrible a Weight, and the PreF- 
ſure of the Air would be fo ſtrong, that we ſhould 
be infallibly ſuffocated. I don't know if it be as 
eaſy a Thing to anſwer this Argument, as it is 


to explain the Reaſon why we do not ſink under 
the heavy Load, tho' we carry upon our Heads 


and 
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and Shoulders, according to the ſtrenuous Aﬀerters 
of the Plenum, a Volume of Air, of at leaſt 
twenty thouſand Pounds Weight. 

In regard to the third and laſt Kind of Vacuum, 
we cannot doubt of the Poſſibility of it, were 
the almighty Power of the Creator but to exert - 
itſelf; for ſuppoſe God ſhou'd ſtop the Motion 
of Bodies 3 and annihilate at the ſame Time any 
of them, it is beyond all Contradiction, that the 
Place which this annihilated Body occupied will 
be only a Vacuum, and cannot be filled up again, 
becauſe of the Stop put to the Motion of the 


other Bodies which ſurround it: But I don't 
inſiſt on the mere Poſſibility of it; 1 go further 


and maintain, that in our Atmoſphere there 
is neceſſarily an actual Vacuum; and I have on 
my Side, not only a great Number of modern 


Phi loſophers, but alſo amongſt the Ancients, Leu- 


cippus, Demniocritus, Demetrius, Epicurus, - Me- 
trodorus, and others, perhaps Ariſtotle himſelf, 
whoſe only Reaſon for rejecting the Vacuum was 


to exclude from the Nature of I hings, whatever 


produces nothing; tho? he would have changed his 
Opinion, if he had been convinced how uſeful 
the Vacuum is to facilitate the Mobility of 
Bodies, and to make room for thoſe that come 
to fill it. 

One may divide the Jacumm into natural and 
artificial; the artificial has been proved to a De- 
monſtration by a' great Number of Experiments. 
which would be too tedious to relate; beſides 


that an Addition of Cuts wou'd be neceſſary to 


make them the more intelligible. I therefore 
refer to the Treatiſe of Otton de Guerike under 


the Title Eaper imenta Nova AMagdeburgica de 
Facts 
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Vacuo Spario. "I was not without Pains this Au- 
thor came at the Diſcoveries he has made ; very 
often his firſt Experiments failed, and the Bells 
he had prepared, in order to exhauſt the Air, 


burſt ſometimes by the Force of the Preſſure 


of the exterior Air: Having found out, that this 
proceeded either from. the Irregularity of the Figure 
of the Bells, which not being exactly round, did 


not form a perfect Arch, or from the Debility of 
the too porous Matter of which they were, com- 


poſed, he took all poſſible Precautions to remedy 


theſe Faults, and ſucceeded at Jaſt fo far, as to 


pump out the Air, without the leaſt Impreſſion made 


on it by the Gravitation of the circumambient Air. 


The Reaſon is obvious; it is a Thing out of Diſ- 
pute, that the Weight of the Air is limited to a 
certain Quantity : Take a Syringe forty Feet long, 
dip the End of it in Water, and afterwards draw 
its Sucker; the Water compreſſed on one Side 


by the Air, and finding no Reſiſtance on the other 


Side of the Syringe, becauſe of the Vacuum it there 


meets, will riſe, it is true, but never higher 


than thirty two Feet and a half, How comes this ? 
It is becauſe the Weight of the Air is not able to 
ſuſtain more than thirty two Feet and a. half-of 


Water. From this I conclude, that its Compreſſion 


will no more produce any Effect, when by the Con- 


denſation and Form of the Matter which is oppoſed 


to it, it finds a Reſiſtance ſuperior to its Force. 
Perhaps you will reply, that theſe Experiments 


only prove the groſs Air is exhauſted, and that 


in Proportion as this Air is pump'd, a ſubtle Matter 


which remains in the Bell, or penetrates the Pores 
of it, comes to replace it, "fo that the Plenum con- 
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I cannot well comprehend your ſubtle Matter. 
Is it a Quantity of airy Matter diſtinct from the 
common one ? or is it a Sort, of an Elixir or Ex- 
traction of the Air, which Tefines and ſubtilizes 
itſelf by paſſing through the Pores of the Globe 
which it penetrates, as through a Sieve, in the ſame 
Manner as we would ſpeak of the Attenuation of 
a Bar of Steel, which, let it be as thick as you 
pleaſe, may be made as fine as a Hair ; the Proof 
of which may be ſeen in the Manufacture of 
Wire ? If this ſubtile Matter is different and diſ- 
tinct from the groſs Air, as it is more ſubtile, it 
muſt be lighter, and by reaſon of its Lightneſs, 
ſeparate itſelf from that Air, and rife to take 
its Place in the higheſt Region of the Air, for the 
more ſubtile the Air is, the higher it riſes in Pro- 
portion to the grofs Air ; now how could you 
conceive, that this ſubtile Matter, placed at ſo 


great a Diſtance from us, can be informed time 


enough of the Operations of the Air-Pump to 
come and preſent itſelf at the Circumference of 
the Globe, in order, by intruding itſelf into it, 
to prevent the Vacuum which human Induſtry 
trieth to form? 

If on the contrary, your ſubtile Matter is no- 
thing elſe but the moſt refined, and moſt pene- 
trating Particles of the Air we breathe, and if, as 
there is no ſolid Body ſo compact as to have no 
Pores, this Matter will force its Paſſage into it, 
it is as true to ſay, it could not poſſibly enter its 
Pores, with the ſufficient Velocity and in ſuch 
Quantity as would be requiſite to fill, in the fame 
Initant, that the groſs Air is forced out, the Space 
it occupied; I don't doubt you have obſerved, Sir, 
that in the Inſtant, or immediately after, the Air 
is 
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Vacuo Spatio. It was not without Pains this Au- 
thor came at the Diſcoveries he has made; very 


often his firſt Experiments failed, and the Bells 
he had prepared, in order to exhauſt the Air, 


burſt ſometimes by the Force of the Preſſure 


of the exterior Air : Having found out, that this 
proceeded either from the Irregularity of the Fi igure 
of the Bells, which not being exactly round, did 


not form a perfect Arch, or from the Debility of 


the too porous Matter of which they were com- 
poſed, he took all poſſible Precautions to remedy 


theſe Faults, and ſucceeded at Jaſt fo far, as to 


pump out the Air, without the leaſt Impreſſion made 
on it by the Gravitation of the circumambient Air. 


The Reaſon is obvious; it is a Thing out of Diſ- 


pute, that the Weight 'of the Air is limited to a 


certain Quantity : Take a Syringe forty Feet long, 
dip the End of it in Water, and afterwards draw 


its Sucker; the Water compreſſed on one Side 


by the Air, and finding no Reſiſtance on the other 
Side of the Syringe, becauſe of the Vacuum it there 
meets, will riſe, it is true, but never bigher 
than thirty two Feet and a half. How comes this? 
It is becauſe the Weight of the Air is not able to 
ſuſtain more than thirty two Feet and a half of 
Water. From this I conclude, that its Compreſſion 
will no more produce any Effect, when by the Con- 


denſation and Form of the Matter which is oppoſed 


to it, it finds a Reſiſtance ſuperior to its Force. 
Perhaps you will reply, that theſe Experiments 


only prove the groſs Air is exhauſted, and that 


in Proportion as this Air is pump'd, a ſubtle Matter 


which remains in the Bell, or penetrates the Pores 
of it, comes to replace it, ſo that the Plenum con- 


tinues nevertheleſs. 
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J cannot well comprehend your ſubtle Matter. 
Is it a Quantity of airy Matter diſtin from the 
common one ? or is it a Sort, of an Elixir or Ex- 
traction of the Air, which Tefines and ſubtilizes 
itſelf by paſſing through the Pores of the Globe 
which it penetrates, as through a Sieve, in the ſame 
Manner as we would ſpeak of the Attenuation of 
a Bar of Steel, which, let it be as thick as you 
pleaſe, may be made as fine as a Hair; the Proof 
of which may be ſeen in the Manufacture of 
Wire? If this ſubtile Matter is different and diſ- 
tinct from the groſs Air, as it is more ſubtile, it 
muſt be lighter, and by reaſon of its Lightneſs, 
ſeparate itſelf from that Air, and riſe to take 
its Place in the higheſt Region of the Air, for the 
more ſubtile the Air is, the higher it riſes in Pro- 
portion to the groſs Air; now how could you 
conceive, that this. ſubtile Matter, placed at ſo 
great a Diſtance from us, can be informed time 
enough of the Operations of the Air-Pump to 
come and preſent itſelf at the Circumference of 
the Globe, in order, by intruding itſelf into it, 
to prevent the Facuum which human Induſtry 
trieth to form ? —- 85 
If on the contrary, your ſubtile Matter is no- 
thing elſe but the moſt refined, and moſt pene- 
trating Particles of the Air we breathe, and if, as 
there is no folid Body fo compact as to have no 
Pores, this Matter will force its Paſſage into it, 
it is as true to ſay, it could not poſſibly enter its 
Pores, with the ſufficient Velocity and in ſuch 
Quantity as would be requiſite to fill, in the ſame 
Inſtant that the groſs Air is forced out, the Space 
it occupied; I don't doubt you have obſerved, Sir, 
that in the Inſtant, or immediately after, the Air 
is 
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is . it is difficult to take off the Bell, 
but you may do it more eaſily, if you let it ſtand 
ſome Days: The Reaſon of this is, becauſe the re- 
fined Air that inſinuated itſelf into the Bell, not 
in an Inſtant, but ſucceſſively, having impercep- 
tibly fill'd up the Vacuum that was there at firſt, 
the exterior Air preſſes with leſs Force than it 
did before. 

Again, it happens ſometimes that the Veſſel, 
out of which the Air is exhauſted, and which is 
not ſo well conditioned as Mr. de Guerize's Bells, 
burſteth, not in the Moment of the Exhauſtion, 
but ſome time afterwards ; this proves that there 
is a Vacuum; for if your ſubtile Matter, which as 
well as the groſs Air, is an Effluvium, and an 
impenetrable Body did fill every Part of the 
Veſlel, this Mater, ſuppoſe it as weak as you 
pleaſe, being ſhut in and ſurrounded by ſolid 
Bodies, would borrow their Qualities, and make 
the ſame Reſiſtance to the Preſſure of the exterior 
Air, as a globular Veſſel fill'd with Water, and 
hermetically ſtopp'd, maketh to the Strokes of 
Hammers. Notwithſtanding the great Diſpropor- 
tion between the Force of the Water, and that of 
the Hammer, ſtrike as hard as you pleaſe, you will 
make no Hole nor Impreſſion in the Veſſel, becauſe 
it is every where ſupported by the immediate Con- 
tiguity of the Water, which finding no Pailage to 
go out, neceſſarily preſerves its Place, and can- 
not receive that Bruiſe which the Hand that ſtrikes 
endeavours to make, | 

It is aſſerted, that a Ball of Lead and a Feather 
being put in the emptied Space of the Air-Pump 
at tne ſame Height, would fall with the ſame 


* But the Suppoſition of the ſubtils 
Matter 
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Matter cannot be reconciled with this Expe- 


riment, becauſe the ſubtile Matter would make 
more Reſiſtance to the Fall of the Feather, than 
to the Fall of the Lead. 

A Man who ſhould take it into bis Head to 
blow into a Bottle, whence the Air is extracted, 
wou'd have no more Breath to draw ; becauſe 
the Gravitation of the exterior Air would en 
him to blow himſelf quite out of Breath; 
Accident, which would not happen, if he did 
blow in the Plenum, which you maintain. 

As to the natural Vacuum of the Earth which 
we inhabit, I repreſent it in a Manner which to 


me ſeems probable enough; I ſhan't ſpeak to you 


of the Vacuum in ſolid Bodies, the integral Parts 
whereof could not be joined ſo exactly as not to 
leave Interſtices which form a Vacuum + You will 
tell me, that the Air occupies theſe Interſtices or 
Spaces of Disjunction: As it would be difficult 
for me to prove the Excluſion of the Air, it is in the 
Air itſelf J undertake to diſcover a /acuum to you. 

I know the Argument of the Pleniſts is ground- 
ed upon the Gravitation of the Air : If there was 
a Vacuum in the Air, ſay they, the ſuperior Air 
»hich gravitates towards the inferior would come 
and fill this Vacuum, ſo that it wou'd not ſubſiſt 
long. I don't deny that this reaſoning at the firſt 
View has ſomething ſpecious ; but bear me in my 
Turn. 

The Air, let it be an Element or not (ſor you 
know this is controverted) is without diſpute a 
Fluid, and conſequently all the Parts which com- 


poſe it, and which, in reſpect to themſelves are 


fo many Wholes, are naturally globular; for it 
is the round Figure of a Subſtance which makes 
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its Fluidity or Undulation. This Aſſemblage or 
Connection of an infinite Number of airy Gobules 
whereof our Atmoſphere is compoſed, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have Interſtices, ſince it is impoſſible to 
bring Globes together in ſuch a Manner as to 
touch one another in all Points; from which 1 

conclude, theſe Interſtices furniſh us with a Va- 
cum ; rank them among the Minima it you will, 
Nay, at the ſame time look upon them as mul- 
tiplied to Infinity, yet they will certainly make 
an Article in the Total. By the Help of this 
Opinion I explain the Compreſſion and Dilatation 
of the Air in the fame Manner I would explain 
that of a thouſand Bottoms of Silk or Thread heap- 
ed up together; theſe bundled together confuſedly 
will leave between them ſmall Spaces which the 
Vulgar call Hollows ; compreſs them with a cer- 
| tain Violence they will change their Figures, 
ſome will become flat, others long, and others 
angular; and all, or at leaſt, molt of the void Spaces 
will be filled up by the Extenſion of theſe com- 
preſſed Bottoms. It is the ſame with the Air; its 
Compreſſion forces it to fill up the Interſtices that 
are between thofe Globules, and having made 
r%m for it in theſe Interſtices, it takes up a 
ſmaller Bulk of Space than it did before ; but take 
off this Compreſſion, the Air which in its Poſition 
was reſtrain'd, will reſume its natural State, 978 
its round Figure: This is the Cauſe of its E laſti- 
City, and from that elaſtic Force proceeds the 
Impulſe which we ſee it has in Wind-Guns, or 
artificial Fountains. 

By Meazs of theſe Interſtices I prove the Va- 

cuum to a Demonſtration, and by the Vacuum the 


Compreſſion ; whereas, OY the Plenum, 
it 
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it is inconceivable; for as every Particle has a 
Conſiſtence which admits: no Diminution in 
its Bulk, as all Bodies have a certain Impene- 
trability which hinders any other Body to per- 


vade it, and as in ſuppoſing the Plenum, all the airy 


Particles are united and cloſed together in ſuch 
Manner that no Vacuum is intermingled with 
them, I ſhall aſk you how, without admitring 
my Interſtices, it is poſſible that what before its 
Compreſſion occupied a Space of ſix Feet, is 
reduced to five? You will anſwer me perhaps, 
calling to your Aſſiſtance your ſubtile Matter, 


that this Matter ſeparating itſelf from the grois 


Air, and iſſuing out through the Pores of the 
Wind-Gun, maketh by this Separation a Reduc- 
tion from fix to five Feet; but how will you 
prove then the Elaſticity ? for if ſo, nothing but 
the groſs Air remains in the Gun and this Air, 
when you give way to it, muſt remain in its Po- 
ſition, ſince not only its Groſſneſs naturally makes 
it keep at the Bottom, but the exterior Air which 
is in the Gun gravitates alſo upon it; nevertheleſs 


it forces its Paſſage with ſuch Violence as to give 


to the Ball which it drives out, Strength enough 
to kill a Duck. From whence proceeds this elaſ- 
tick Force? Is it not becauſe the Air having been 
conftrain'd to make a Figure which is not its natural 
one, endeavours to reſtore itſelf to its former 
State, viz. to reſume its round Figure, juſt as 
Quickſilver doth, when you throw it out of the 
Caſe in which it was confined :? 

Perhaps in order to refute my Interſtices, you 
will add, that the Privation of the ſuperior Air 

muſt have upon the inferior the ſame Effect as 


an artificial Compreſſion, and that by confequence 


theſe 
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theſe pretended Interſtices would be equally fill'd 


up ; 1 deny your Conſequence, for this Reaſon ; 


that, in Proportion, the Inſtrument and Hand of 
2 Man act upon that Portion of the Air which 
they compreſs, with a greater Force than the 
gravitating Air doth: Add to this, that in the 
Total of our airy Sphere there is a certain free 
Harmony, which is not in the Inſide of a very 
thick Gun, where the round Globules finding no 
Way, through which they may go out, are forced 
to give Room one to the other. 

gs you think my ;Interſtices cannot he admit- 
ted, there are other Principles which force you 
to acknowledge the Neceſſity of a Facuwmn for the 
true underſtanding of Motion: For whatever De- 

ſcription Deſcartes and Rohault give us of Mo- 
tion, they explain an obſcure Thing by {till more 
obſcure Reaſons, and they will never make me 
comprehend that in a Plenum any Thing can 
move itſelf but ſpherically, as jor inſtance, "From 
North to South, unleſs the whole Plenum, or 
at leaſt the whole Circle, moves at the ſame time, 
1 agree with Pleaſure to the Compariſon of a Fiſh 
ſwimming in the Middle-of a Lake, without its 
Borders being nioved by it, becauſe the Water 
forms round the Fith a Sort of Circle; for by 
Help of this Comparifon J prove, that as in a 

rapid or precipitate Motion in the Middle of 
Water there may be formed for ſome Space 3 

Time, a Vacuum of Water; ſo when a Bullet 
is driven out of a Gun, the Point of Se 
which it quits every Moment cannot be fo 
ſuddenly replaced by the Air, as to convince 
us that there has not by en one ſingle Moment a 
Vacuum from Air, 
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I conſider the Earth and our Atmoſphere as 4 
Ball of Cryſtal, which contains in its Center an 
opaque Globe. Whatever Point of this Cryſtal 
Ball you have a Mind to move from Eaſt to Weſt, 
the whole Ball will move: The Atmoſphere, if 


you ſuppoſe it a Plenum, may be compared to 


this Ball; for it would be a Body ſo connected in 
all its Parts, that the Shock of any one would ne- 
ceſſarily cauſe the Shock of that which is con- 
tiguous to it, and. fo on ſucceſſively, ſo that no 
violent Motion could happen in our Horizon, 
but our Antipodes mult perceive it. 


Don't conceive againſt the Vacuum that Aver- 


ſion you imagine Nature has againſt it; admit 
void Intervals ſcattered every where, you will 
much eaſier comprehend Motion, you will fancy 
you ſee a Bag not quite full, in which Nuts roll 
of their own Accord, but ſuppoſe the Bag was 
full and the Nuts cloſely preſſed, they would 
loſe their Play, and it would be "impoſſible for 
you to place one more in the Bag, without alſo 
diſplacing all the others which are in the ſame 
Row, 

I am very ten nlte, that in all I have ſaid to 
prove my Opinion, I have not explained myſelf 


like a Philoſopher, but I don't pretend to be 


one; I am unacquainted with the Terms and 

hieroglyphical Characters of Philoſophy ; Deſ⸗ 
cartes and Newton, whom I read but curſorily in 
my leiſure Hours, are not ſa much my Study as 
Grotins and Puffendorf ;, I ſpeak of natural Things 
as a pure Naturaliſt, and at the ſame time I em- 
brace the Sect which you and your Friends pro- 
feſs, viz. à judicious and reaſonable Scepticiſm, 


which admits clear and evident Truths, but op- 
Vor. I. | L poſos 
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poſes doubtful Opinions, whereof there are a great 
Number; and I almoſt imitate thoſe ancient He- 
retics, who never gave any other Anſwer to all 
the Queſtions put to them but this, God knows it, 
20 don't know it. This ſeems to me a Moral 


Anſwer, and very fit to ſhorten all Diſputes, 
tho? it does not enliven Converſation, but robs 


the Mind of thoſe Hours of Recreation which 


it willingly employs to adorn itſelf ; like you, 
therefore, I remain a rational Sceptic ; but my 
Doubts are not only about the Vacuum, for 
many other Queſtions perplex me, and I hope, 
from your Complaiſance, that when I give you 
a full Account of all my Doubts, which I ſhall 
ſoon do in Writing, you will be ſo good as to 
favour me with your Diſcoveries and Solutions, 
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8 * 
AVE Mademoiſelle Cechois the 
SEW Ee Letter you did me the Honour to 
write to me, upon what ſhe had 


her Works. I did my Endeavour 
to prevail upon her to anſwer you 
herſelf ; but whether her Eſteem for me inclined 
her to procure me this Advantage, and put her 
Intereſt in my Hands, or whether ſhe did not dare 
enter the Lifts with an Antagonift for whom ſhe 
has ſo much Reſpect, and whoſe Learning ſhe fo 
much admires ; however that be, I ſay, "he has 
deſired it as a Favour of me, that I would ſtand 
up in Defence of thoſe Opinions which you ſeem 
to condemn, I ſhall do my utmoſt to perform this 
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Taſk as briefly as poſſible, and ſhall take Care 
not to treſpaſs upon the Time you was fo kind as 
to grant me. Every Moment ſuch a Man as you 
has to ſpare is precious, and you beſtow all the 
Leifure which your Functions will admit of, to 
the Promotion of the Sciences and Literature. 

The Queftion we are debating upon, may be 

reduced to four chief Points. 1, If the Vacuum 

exiſts, and if it does, whether it ought to be looked 

upon as Nothing or a Nen entity © 2. If the Vacuum 

be contrary to Reaſon ? 3. If it is neceſſary to 
Motion? 4. If its Exiſtence is proved by Ex- 
periments? I hope, Sir, you will not require of 

me a poitive Explanation of Queſtions that have 

been diſputed for near three thouſand Years. You 

are fo candid as to be contented, if I explain them 

in a probable Manner. I will inform you of 

what Cicero ſays, where he attempted to prove 
ſcveral Opinions which related to the Nature of 

the Soul. I am now, ſays he, going to clear 

up this Matter, in the beſt Manner J am able; 
but in giving your Attention to me, do not 
imagine you hear Apollo upon his Tripod, nor 
take all I ſay as infallible Doctrine; I am no 

more than any other Man. My Search is after 2 

Probability; my Talents cannot reach farther 5: * 

leave Truth and Evidence to thoſe who pre- 

ſume their Capacity can comprehend it; to thoſe 
who profeſs themſelves wiſe Men. 

The Modeſty of ſo great a Man as Cicero 

ſhould be a Pattern to many of our modern Phi- 

loſophers, who always decide dogmatically, and 
claim as much Attention and Credit as if they 
were Oracles. There are ſome Men, who from 


an unfultcrable Pride, or an Obſtinacy which is 
per- 
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pernicious in the Search of Truth, expect that 
others ſhould be abſolutely of their Opinion. 1 
am guilty of a Crime, in their Judgment, if I 
make uſe of my Reaſon, and reſuſe to receive 


any Thing for certain, but what appears ſuch to 


me. In my Philoſophy of good Senſe, I have 
ſhewed plainly enough, that all Syſtems are to 
me alike uncertain. True it is, that in this 


Tract, as well as in ſome others, I have ſome- 
times ſeem'd to incline to the Newionan, Hypo- 
theſis; but to incline towards a Syſtem, is not to 
adopt it, and no more than finding Probability 


enough in it to relith it. Why then may I not 


be allowed, at this time, to examine certain Pro- 


poſitions which are contrary to this Syitem, and to 
approve of ſuch Notions ? Berner had been forty 


Years together a Gaſſendiſt, ere he began to think 


that what he had admitted of all along as true, 
was perhaps but probable; He put his Doubts in 
Writing, and ſtrengthen'd Deſcartes's Cauſe as 
much as he had done Gaſſendi's before. This 
wiſe Philoſopher I ſet beſore me as an Example, 
and laying aſide all Prejudice, I weigh, the pro 
and con. as far as I am able, without daring to 
come to any poſitive Deciſion. 

»The Caſe is not the ſame, . ſays Bernier, 
with Philoſophy as it is with the Arts, The 
more you employ yourſelf about the Latter, the 
more your Knowledge increaſes, But the more 


philoſophiſing thirty or forty Years, firmly per- 


doubt of them ; and what 1s worſe than that, 
there are many Things 1 no longer doubt of, 
| L 3 — but 
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you ſpeculate upon natural Things, the more 
you perceive your own Ignorance. T have been 


ſuaded of certain Things; and I now begin to 
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© but deſpair of ever being capable to comprehend 
< them.” This Confeſſion by a famous Philoſopher, 
attached for forty Years to Gaſſendi's Opinions, 
is ſufficient of itſelf to anſwer ſuch as may blame 
me now, for examining if thoſe ſame Opimons 
which I perhaps formerly preferred to thoſe of 
Deſcartes, really deſerve that Preference. 


SECT: L 


Whether there is a Vacuum, and if there Ble, 
whether it ought to be confi der d as N . 
thing, a Non: entity? 


T ſeems to me, that Mademoiſelle Cochois 
had Reaſon to affirm, that there could be none 
but ſome Schoolmen who durſi maintain that the 
Vacuum was properly nothing, a mere Privation of 
Boch, a Non- entity; and that the beſt Philoſophers 
in admitting the Vacuum, have taken Care not to 
advance ſuch an Abſurdity. The Proof of her laſt 
Propoſition is founded on Fact, and that of her 
ſecond, upon Argument. I ſhall firſt eſtabliſh the 
former as the moſt undeniable, and then proceed 
to the Second, 

All the Philoſophers, both ancient and modern, 
who have admitted the Vacuum, have conſider'd 
it as a real and abſolute Being. It was not only 
treated in this Light by Epicurus and Lucretius, 
but even taken for one of the two Principles which 
all Nature is compoſed of. Lucretius eſta- 
bliſhes in the firſt Book of his Poem, that the 
Univerſe is compounded of two Things : Of Body 
and of Vacuum, and that there is no third Nature; 


i. e. mo third Fran, According to this Philo- 
ſopher, 
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fopher, © every Thing that exiſts is either joined 
or attached to thoſe two Natures, or is only an 
Accident of them.“ Now nothing is more 
manifeſt than that the Vacuum was looked upon 
by the Epicureans as a real Being, an abſolute Sub- 
{tance ; ſince. they made it a Principle, and ſup- 
poſed that certain Beings were its Accidents. Can 
a Nen-entity produce Accidents? It is befides 
impoſſible that the Epicureans could have been ſo 
ſenſeleſs as to make Neon entity one of the two 
Principles producing and preſerving all Beings. 
Gafjend:, a Diſciple of Epicurus, acknowledges the 
Vacuum to be a real Being, and upon this Subject 
he explains himſelf very clearly. Locke ſcrupled not _ 
to ſay, he thought the Vacuum a poſitive Being. 
Newton looked upon the Vacuum as a real and 
abſolute Being. And Mr. Clarke, his Diſciple in 
Natural Philoſophy, explains himſelf thus, in the 
Diſpute he held againſt the famous Leibnitz. 
Space is not an Attribute without a Subject; 
* for by this Space we do not mean a Space in 
« which there in nothing, but a Space without 
Body.“ There can be no clearer Explanation 
than that of thoſe Philoſophers I have juſt now 
quoted. Their Diſciples even to this Day expreſs 
themſelves in the ſame Manner ; and it may con- 
fidently be inferr'd, that Mademoiſelle Cochois ſays 
with Reaſon, that the beſt Philoſophers who have 
admitted a Vacuum, never thought of maintaining 
that it was a Nothing, a Non-ens, and in ſhort, 
Nought. | 5 
I come now to the ſecond Propoſition; and I 
aſſert, that to pretend Space exiſts, and is a Non- 
ens, is an Abſurdity. The moſt monſtrous of all 
Notions, is to admit Nothing to be a Thing ex- 

11 iting. 
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ſting. A Thing that exiſts muſt be either a Sub- 
ſtance, or an Attribute, theſe being the two only 
Modes of exiſting; if the J acuum is a Subſtance, 
it is a real Being; if it is an Attribute, it is a read 
Being ; 5 but if it is neither Subſtance nor Attri- 
bute, 'tis not a real Being, becauſe every Thing 
exiſting 1s a Subſtance, or an Attribute, 
Whatever has Parts cannot bea Nothing, a Non- 
entity. Now mere Space has Parts, by conſe- 
quence it is not Nothing, a Nen-ens. To ſay that 


infinite Space is without Parts, is the ſame thing as 


to ſay, that it is not compoſed of finite Spaces, 
and that infinite Space could ſubſiſt although all 
finite Spaces were annihilated ; Leibnitz with 
great Reafon remark*d upon this Occaſion, that 
it would be the ſame thing as to ſay, in ſpeaking 
of an Univerſe compoſed of Bodies and extended 
without Limits, on the Carteſan Hypotheſis, that 
this Univerſe could ſubſiſt although all the Bodies 
which compoſe it were annihilated. Extent muſt 
be the Quality of a Thing extended; but if mere 
Space be an Non-entity, Extent will therefore be an 
Attribute or a Mode of a 2 985 not extended, or 
rather of Nothing. 

As ſoon as we admit mere Sp ace or a Vacuum, 
we ſuppoſe the World to be nite, and that beyond 
its Bounds there are immenſe Spaces, Now let 
us ſuppoſe a Man placed in the extreme Border 
of the Univerſe, ſtretches out his Arm, it will 


be neceſſarily in che pure Space. Will you ſay it 
is in Nothing? Can a Non-entiiy receive and con- 


tain Beings? No body durſt advance ſuch an Ab- 

ſurdity : If it be anſwer'd, that this Arm is ſtill in 

Matter, then there cannot be mere Space ; fince - 
wherever this Man ts plac'd, he will be able ta 

ſtretch out his Arm, © Really, 
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Really, when I examine all theſe Reaſons, they 
ſeem to me ſo convincing, that Jam not afraid to 
fay with Mademoiſelle Cechois, that none but 
Schoolmen cou'd be ſo mad as to aſſert that No- 
thing is ſuſceptible of Extenſion, Breadth and 
Depth. 

Tis objected that the Words We Ne- 
gation, Privation, &c. are Expreſſions which we 
daily make uſe of, and which notwithſtanding are 
nothing real; now ſay they, what is the Vacuum? 
it is in regard to Places that contain other Bodies, 
the being deſtitute of ſuch Bodies. This reaſoning 
has nothing ſolid in it, for we muſt diſtinguiſh 
what is underſtood by the Exiſtence of a Thing. 
This Exiſtence may be conſidered as diſtinct and 
ſeparated from the Thing that exiſts, and then it 
is only an abſtract Idea, a Chimera, which no 
where ſubſiſts but in F. ancy; therefore the No- 
tions we have of Privation, Negation, Non-exif- 
tence of Bodies, are Ideas which we conceive of 
the Exiſtence of a Thing ſeparated from the Thing 
itſelf: The Vacuum conſidered in this manner, 
is really a Nothing; it exiſts only in our Imagi- 
nation ; *tis nothing but an abſtract Idea, a 
Chimera, ſuch an one as I would fancy of an 
Animal, whoſe Figure I ſhould compoſe by con- 
founding the Forms of many different Animals. 
If on the contrary, I conſider Space without ſeparat- 
ing Exiſtence from the Thing that exiſts, then Ex- 
iſtence becomes the Thing itſelf, exiſting with all 
its Attributes, its Qualities and its Properties, and 
then I ſee that Space cannot exiſt without Exten- 
ion, nor Extenſion without Breadth and Depth; 
and from thele three Qualities I conclude, that 

L 5 Space 
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Space is a real Being, ſince a Nothing cannot 
have the three Dimenſions, Length, Breadth and 


Depth. 


S E C F I. 
. the Vacuum is contrary to Reaſon ? 


ADEMOISELLE Cichois has ſaid, it may 
be proved to a Demonſtration, that the 

Vacuum is contrary to Reaſon, viz. to the cleareſt 
Ideas of our Mind; I think the Arguments ſhe 
has us'd to prove her Opinion are of great Weight ; 
permit me to give you here the Subſtance of them, 
We have ſeen that mere Space or a Vacuum, 

if it exiſts, muſt be a real and abſolute Being 
now, every real Being muſt either have had a 
Beginning or been eternal: If mere Space is 
eternal, it muſt either be God himſelf, or it 
muſt be a real and abſolute Being independent 
on God, and over which he has no Power; which 
is what no Philoſopher wou'd preſume to aſſert, 
ſuch an Opinion being a hundred Times more 
monſtrous than that of Spineſa. If Space is not 
eternal, it has been created. Whatever has been 
created muſt have an End, and can be annihilated 
by him who created it. God therefore has a 
Power to deſtroy mere Space ; This being clearly 
proved, it follows, that by admitting the Va- 
cuum, tis pretended, a Space diſtinct from Bodies 
may be deſtroy'd, and yet the Bodies remain 
diſtant one from the other, which is abſurd and 
contradictory. I ſhall here repeat the Proof which 
Mademoiſelle Cochois gives of this Contradiction, 


and which to. me ſcems unanſwerable ; © Suppoſe, 
« ſays 
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ſays ſhe, the Body A. is ſeparated from the 
Body B. by the votd Space mark'd by the 
Points . .. . b. if this void Space is deſtroy'd, 
what is then between the Body A. and the 
Body B? they are {till diſtant, they have re- 


' ceived no Alteration; the Deſtruction of one 


Subſtance not bringing on that of the other ; the 


void Space ſeems to be deſtroy'd, by conſe- 


quence there is no more any Extenſion im- 


moveable, indiviſible, and penetrable, nor move- 


able, diviſible, and impenetrable, and yet the 
two Bodies are diſtin, remote and ſeparated : 
This is abſurd ; can there be a greater Contra- 


. diction than to tay, Bodies are diſtant, and that 


there is no Space between them void nor full ?? 
The Newtonians and Gaſſendiſis are in the wrong 
to ſay, that if God ſhould annihilate the pure 
Space, that void and penetrable Extent which 
is between two Bodies, there would be no longer 


any Diſtance, but they would be united; for 


they themſelves condemn this Reaſoning in the 
Carteſians, when the latter fay, that if God 


ſhould annihilate the Air which is in a Room, 
the Walls of it would cloſe with one another. 
Nor can they maintain, that it is not in the 
Power of God to annihilate the Vacuum, for as 
they agree that the Jacuum is a real and abſolute 


Being, and as every real Being exiſts by Cre- 
ation, the Yacuum therefore may be deſtroy'd. 
They mult therefore agree, that according to 


their Syſtem it may happen, that two Bodies 


may be at a Diftance one from the other, and 
yet there be no Space nor Extent, neither Ja- 
cuum nor Plenum between them, an Opinion 


as intolerable as it is ſelf-contradiCtory.? 15 
L 6 Weigh 
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Weigh theſe Reaſons, Sir, examine them with | 
Attention, conſider how naturally one flows from 


the other, and you won't think it fo extraordinary 


that Mademoiſelle Cochois ſhou'd aſſert that the 
Exiſtence of mere Space was contrary to the 
cleareſt Ideas of our Underſtanding. Leibnitz 
was of the ſame Opinion with her, and this great 
Man, who to the moſt profound Mathematics 
Joined the ſublimeſt Metaphyſics, thought it con- 
ſiſtent with the Wiſdem of God, who Aways does 
what is beſt, that there was no Vacuum: This 
Philoſopher thought it was beneath our Ideas of 
the Almighty Being to admit pure Space, and was- 
per ſuaded that the more Matter there was in 
the Univerſe, the more Opportunity God has to 
ſhew his Wiſdom and Power; an Argument which 


ſeem'd to him entirely to deſtroy the Vacuum. 


If pure Space was an abſolute Being (as we 
have proved it muſt be, if it exiſts) it would ne- 
ceſſ: farily be eternal and infinite, for otherwiſe 


Having been created, it might be deſtroyed with- 


out the Bodies contained in it being annihilated, 
juſt as a ſquare Body of Marble ſhut up in a Box, 
can ſubſiſt without the Box that covers it: The 
Vacuum is an abſolute Being; and the Deftruc- 
tion of the any of another abſolute Being 


which exiſts by it ſelf, does not bring on the 


Deſtruction of another Subſtance, of another ab- 
ſolute Being. Body exiſts by itſelf, and the 
Vacuum has the fame Quality: Theſe inſuperable 
Objections made ſome Philoſophers believe, that 
if Space was eternal and infinite, it was either 
God himſelf, or elſe his Attribute, his Immen- 
ſity : But this Opinion is as contrary to Reaſon 


as the firſt ; for Space has hs, which cannot be 
ſaid 


SE 
* 
* * 
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ſaid of God: If to avoid this Difficulty, it tis pre- 
tended, that indeed pure Space is infinite and eter- 
nal, but that it is not God, *tis impertinent; nay 


ſuch Opinion is abſurd, ſince it admits two 


Beings, both infinite, eternal, independent one 
upon the other; the ſame as admitting two Gods. 


Beſides, abſolute Infinity excludes all other Infinity, 


and it implies a Contradiction to admit two infinite 
Subſtances. In what Light ſoever we examine 
the Exiſtence of pure Space, it appears always 
contrary to the cleareſt Notions of our Reaſon. 
The Defenders of the Vacuum ſay, That its 
Exiſtence has been demonſtrated mathematically : 
They ſay the great Mathematicians agree, that 
there is an abſolute Neceſſity for a Vacuum to exiſt, 
in order that the Revolutions of the Planets may 
take place, and Motion not be ſtopt in the Uni- 


verſe. To this I anſwer two Things; Fir/t, If 


it was true that all the great Mathematicians were 
of this Opinion, their Sentiment ought not to 
bear down what plainly appears to our Under- 
{tanding. Secondly, That it is falſe that all the 
great Mathematicians admit the Vacuum; : and 


that, on the contrary, the moſt famous of them, 


if you except Newton, have rejected it, as being 


not only uſeleſs, but even contrary to Reaſon. 


Thus have I prov'd my firſt Propoſition ; If it 
was true that the Mathematicians had demonſtrated 
the Neceſlity of a Vacuum, we muſt conclude from 
this, that Mathematical Truths are rather Ideal 
than Philoſophical: One might even look upon 
them as ſublime Chimeras, ſince they demonſtrate 
the Exiſtence of a Thing contrary to our cleareſt 
Notions; and if it were poſhble that our cleareſt 


Notions ſhou'd be falſe, into what terrible Scep- 


ticiſm 
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ticiſm ſhou'd we not fall! We have not ſuch 
full Evidence of the eſſential Properties of any 
Thing in Nature as of Extenſion : The clear Idea 
we have of it ſhews us that its Efſence conſiſts in 

the three Dimenſions, and that there can be no 
Extenſion which is not diviſible, moveable and 
impenetrable. Now if this Idea is falſe and fal- 
lacious, is there any one of the Truth of which we 
can be ſure ? How can we have any Certainty that 
thoſe Notions of our Underſtanding, which ſeem 
to us the moſt evident, are not deceitful and chi- 
merical ? Therefore let the Mathematical Demon- 
trations of the Vacuum be in appearance ever fo 
certain, I muſt look upon them as ſublime Delu- 
ſions, which I oppoſe with the clear Ideas of Rea- 
ſon, the only Truth, if all Men cou'd but ſee it. 
But theſe Demonſtrations, far from being certain, 
have been rejected by the greateſt Mathematicians 
as abſurd and falſe, and this is what I ſhall now 

prove undeniably from their own Confeſfion. 

There have been perhaps as great Mathemati- 
cians as Leibritz, tho? ſurely never was there one 
more learned and more profound; Newton is his 
Rival, but not his Superior. Now this Leibnitz 
| afſerts, and ſtifly too, that the Opinion of the 
Vacuum is only the Effect of an overheated, and he 
almoſt ſays, of a diſorder'd Imagination. Let us 
hear him ſpeak himſelf, + All thoſe that are for 
the Vacuum are led away by Imagination rather 
© than by Reaſon: When I was young, I gave 
© alſo into the Notion of the Vacuum, and Atoms, 
© but Reaſon has undeceived me. The Imagina- 
© tion was pleaſing ; that was the Bounds of my 
Searches; there I, as it were, rivetted my Me- 
« ditation : We think we have found out the firſt 
| Elements, 


the Grandeur and Majeſty 
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Elements, a Ne plus ultra: We wiſh Nature 
might go no further, that it might be as finite 
as our Underſtanding ; but this is not knowing 
of Things: The 
ſmalleſt Corpuſcle is actually ſubdividable to Infi- 
nity, and contains a World of new Creatures, 
which would be wanting in the Univerſe if theſe 
little Bodies were Atoms, that is to ſay, all of 
a piece, without Subdiviſion. In the ſame Man- 
ner, to aſſert there is a Vacuum in Nature, is at- 


tributing to God a very imperfect Production; 
it is violating the great Principle of the Neceſſity 


of a ſufficient Reaſon, of which many have 


talk'd without knowing its Force; for without 


mentioning many other Reaſons againſt the Va- 
cuum and Atoms, I will only take theſe from the 
Perfection of God, and ſufficient Reaſon, I 
eſtabliſh as a Principle, that whatever Perfection 
God could communicate to Things, (without 
derogating from their other Perfections) he has 
communicated to them; by conſequence there 
is no Space intirely empty, and therefore every 
thing is full: The ſame ment proves, 
that there is no Body, let it be ever fo ſmall, 
but may be ſubdivided. My other Argument 
is taken from the Neceſſity of a ſufficient Reaſon - 
It is impoſſible to find a Principle by which 
we can determine the Proportion of Matter, 
either of the Plenum to the Vacuum, or of the 
Vacuum to the Plenum. It will be ſaid, per- 
haps, they muſt be equal one to the other: But 
as Matter is more perfect than a Vacuum, Rea- 
ſon obliges us to obſerve a Geometrical Pro- 
portion, and to prefer the firſt. This being 
allow'd, there will be no Vacuum at all; for 

| 5 this 
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the Perfection of Matter to that of the Vacuum, 
is the ſame as ſomething to nothing. It is the 
ſame thing as to Atoms : What Reaſon can 
there be for limiting Nature in the Progreſſion 
of Subdiviſion ? Fictions entirely arbitrary, and 
inconſiſtent with true Philoſophy. The Rea- 
ſons given to aſſert the Vacuum are only 
Sophiſms.” 

As long as this Quotation is, [ thought it to 
the purpoſe to give it intire. It proves evidently, | 
that the greateft Mathematicians not only did not 
believe that the Vacuum was neceſſary for 4 88 | 
but that they look*d upon the Arguments nl hag 
to prove its Exiſtence as mere 80 dütms. Leibnit 
pretends, that Hagens, who at fr ſt admitted pure 
Space, acknowledged afterwards ie Abſurdity of 
this Opinion. To, Leibnitx ana Huygens, we 
might add Deſcartes, Paſcal, a Genius born for 
Mathematics; ; the learned and profound Mr. 
Euler, whoſe Merit is not omy known, but even 
reſpected over all Europe; and finally, many other 
famous Mathematicians : So that *tis a eroundleſs 
Aſſertion to ſay, in anſwer to the convincing Ar- 
guments which Reaſon furniſhes us with againit the 
Vacuum, that it has been demonſtrated by” the 
. | 
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SECT. III. 
FF the Vacuum is neceſſary for e f 


Ac the Aſſertors of pure Space pretend to 
prove the Exiftence of the Vacuum by Mo- 


tion: They ſay, If all is a Plenim, there can be 
no Motion in the Univerſe; but there is Motion, 


by 
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by conſequence the Vacuum muſt exiſt. Gaſſondi 
was ſo much taken with this Argument, that he 
pretended it ought to be deem'd a Demonſtratjon 
as clear as any in the Mathematics. 

All the Newtonians are of the ſame Mind as the 
Cagendi/is. They ſay, If there is no Vacuum, 
and if every thing is fill'd with Body, Motion is 
_ a Thing impoſhble, the World muſt be a great 
Maſs of inflexible and unmoveable Matter ; for 
the World being a Plenum, no Body can move 
without taking the Place of another. If the 
Body 4 moves, it muſt put the Body B out of its 
Place; and the Body B cannot yield or move with- 
out diſplacing ſome other Body. Now, if there is 
no Vacuum, this Change can be produced only in 
two Manners : Firſt, by ſuppoſing this diſplac- 
ing of Bodies to proceed to Infinity, which is ridi- 
culous and abſurd : Secondly, by pretending that 


this Motion muſt always be circular ; fo that the 


laſt Body removed from its Place takes that of the 
Body 4, which is no leſs impoſſible; for the firſt 
Body A that moveth cannot be in Motion, if the 
. aſt Body & cannot be moved, ſince to move in a 
Circle it muſt neceſſarily take the Place of the 
Body 4, which is not yet empty ; by conſequence 
Anot being able to move, A cannot move neither, 
and the whole remains unmoveable. 

Thus has the great Argument to prove the Ne- 
ceſſity of a Vacuum, been diſplay'd in all its Force; 
but it is not fo convincing as the Gafſendi/ts and 
Newtonians think, The Fault of their Reaſoning 


proceeds from their Belief, that in order for a Body | 


to take the Place of another, it is neceſſary that 
ſuch Place be empty ſome little time before ; in 
which they are deceived; for it is ſufficient for 

Motion 


Motion that the Place be empty in the ſame In- 


L 


ſtant. The Authors of the Logic of Port- Royal, 


known under the Title of The 5 of Thinking, 


have demonſtrated this perfectly. They ſay, The 
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Impoſſibility of Motion in the Plenum is ground- 
ed only upon this Suppoſition, that the Body 
A, which is immediately before A, can move 
but in one lingle Caſe, which is When at its 
beginning to move, the Place of A is already 


empty; ſo that before the Inſtant it occupieth 


its Place, there was another Inftant in which 


it might be ſaid to be empty: But this Suppoſition 


is falſe and imperfect, becauſe there is another 
Caſe in which it is very poflible for the A to 
move: I mean, that in the ſame Inſtant it 
takes the Place of A, this A leaves its Place. 


In this Caſe there can be no Inconveniency to 


ſay that A preſſes upon B, and B upon C, and 
ſo on till A, and that & in the ſame Inſtant takes 
the Place of A. In this Manner there will be 
a Motion in the Plenum, and none in the Va- 
cuum. Now that this is poſſible, and that it 
may happen that a Body takes the Place of 
another in the very Inftant this latter leaves 
it, is a Thing which we are forced to admit, 
whatever Hypotheſis we adopt, if we do but 


admit of a Continuation of Matter. As for In- 
ſtance, diſtinguiſhing in a Stick two Parts con- 


tiguous one to the other, it is evident if you 
move the Stick, the ſame Inſtant that the firſt 
Part of it leaves Space, the ſecond occupieth 
it; and that there is no Inſtant wherein one 
can ſay that this Space is evacuated by the for- 
mer, without being occupied by the other. 


This is ſtill more evident in a Hoop of Iron that 
turns 
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turns round its Centre; for then every Part takes 
in the ſame Inſtant the Place which the pre- 
ceeding leaves, without there being any Ne- 
ceſſity of imagining a Vacuum. Now if this 
is poſſible in a Hoop of Iron, why ſhould it not 
be the ſame in a Circle partly of Wood, and 
partly of Air? and why cannot the Body A, 
ſuppoſed to be of Wood, puſh on, and remove 
out of its Place the Body B, ſuppoſed to be of 
Air, and this Body B diſplace another, &c. 
to A, which will take the Place of A, in the 
ſame Inſtant that A leaves it. + 

Weigh theſe Objections, Sir, you will find 
them ſufficient to counterbalance, in an impartial 
and unprejudiced Mind, the ſtrongeſt Reaſonings 
of the Gaſſendi/ts againſt the Poſſibility of Motion 
in the Plenum; at leaſt, if they don't prove the 
Reality of Motion in the Plenum, *tis certain they 
prove the Poſſibility of it. Now this is all the 
Cartefians contend for: And to agree that Mo- 
tion is not incompatible with the Plenum, is allow- 
ing them the chief Foundation of their Syſtem : 
For they will argue in this Manner, You agree, 
ſay they, that the Hypotheſis of a Plenum is not 
contrary to Reaſon. We on the other Side prove, 
that the Idea of pure Space does not agree with the 
cleareſt Notions ; we therefore ought to admit a 
Syſtem, which, even according to your own 
Opinion, is not ſhocking to the cleareſt Notions, 
and maintain that mere Space is nothing but a 
Chimera, | 
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| SECT IV 
Fa Vacuum is 10 be prov'd by Experiments, 
and if there i5 what the Ppiloſophers call 


Materia ſubtilis, or fubiile Matter ? 


O U, Sir, are of Opinion, that the real Ex- 
iſtence- of a Vacuum may be demonſtrated by 
many Experiments; whereas I for my own Part. 
think, that from thoſe very Experiments may be 
prov dits Impoſſibility. Thus our Opinions are 
9 as oppoſite as poſſible; as for that which I have 
„ 8 embrac'd, I maintain it thus, viz. 
| Jam oblig'd firſt of all to eſtabliſh a Thing of 
418 which the neceſſary. Exiſtence was known to 
Ariſtotle, tho” the Carteſians have endeavour'd to 
aſcribe the Honour of its Diſcovery to their Ma- 
ſter. What I mean is the Materia ſubtilis, that 
Matter infinitely more delicate than the Air we 
breathe, e always agitated, whoſe Motion 
is kept up by that of the Stars and the Sun, and 
whoſe delicate Corpuſcles have thouſands of dif- 
ferent Forms. Before the Exiſtence of this Mat- 
ter be prov'd, I ſhall here, with your Leave de- 
monſtrate that it was known by the greateſt Phi- 
lophers among the Ancients. There's a Neceſſity 
of doing this for the better Conviction of many 
People who reject the Materia ſubtilis, becauſe 
it was diſcover'd by Deſcartes. The Force of 
Prejudice is ſo great, that many People have been 
out of Conceit with Deſcartes, becauſe he was a 
Frenchman ; and with Newton, becauſe he was 
an Engliſbman. But a Man muſt have a very 
poor Genius for Philoſophy, and a very mean 
Soul, who refuſes Truth, becauſe 'tis offer'd him 
by a Foreigner, Whoever thinks wiſely 1s 
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the Countryman of all Men of Merit: If he is an 
Engliſbman, he does not reſpect Newton purely | 
for his being born in England, but for his having 4 
been one of the greateſt Geniuſes which the * 
World ever bred; if he be a Frenchman, he ho- 197 
nours Deſcartes, not for being a Frenchman, but ' | 
a great Philoſopher. - 431 
To return to the ſubtile Matter: All the Phi- (71 
loſophers from Thales to Plato have, ſays Plutarch, | 
deny*d that there was a Vacuum in Nature; But 3 
to fill up the ſmalleſt Interſtices, the minuteſt void | ; 
Space, they have admitted a ſubtile Matter by [+ 1 
the Name of the fifth of the Elements of Spirit, [13 
or the Ather. Ariſtotle ſays in expreſs Terms 4 
in ſeveral Parts of his Works, that the Ather, | 1 4 
the firſt Element, is a Matter different from Earth, 1 
Fire, Water and Air. Plato had taught before 113 
his Time, that there were five Elements, Fire, 3 
Larih, Mater, Air and Ather. Heraclitus, 14 
many other Philoſophers, and particularly the 13 
Stoics, admitted there was a Fire more ſubtile, 
more delicate, than the elementary Fire which is 
diffuſe and ſpread over all Matter: They con- 
ſider'd it as the Soul of the World, and they aſ- 
crib'd the ſame Effects to it as Ari fore and other 
Philoſophers did to the Æther or fifth Element. 
Deſcartes gave the Name of ſubtile Matter to the 
fifth Element. If this Term offend the Adver- 
ſaries of the Carteſians, let them invent ano- 
ther; and if they don't care to admit of the Ma- 
teria ſubtilis, becauſe *tis the Doctrine of Def- 
cartes, let them receive it from the moſt illuſ- | 
trious of the ancient Philoſophers, and then F 
own that its Exiſtence was known, when Men 


- firſt began to ſtudy Natural Philoſophy ; for the 
Greeks 
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Greeks had been prepoſſeſs'd of this Opinion, among 
many others, by the Egyptians. The Antiquity of 
the Materia ſubtilis being eſtabliſn'd, I proceed to 
the Prooſs of the Neceſſity of its Exiſtence. 

If in the Air which we breathe there be a Mat- 
ter much more delicate than this Air, there 
muſt be a ſubtile Matter. Now, there is in 
the Air a Matter much more delicate than itſelf, 
therefore there is a ſubtile Matter. 

The Proof that there is in the Air a Matter 
more delicate than itſelf, is demonſtrated by an 
Experiment which is unan{werable. When the 
Air js pump'd out of the Pneumatic Machine, the 
Recipient ſtill remains full of Light. Now Light 
is a Body, it touches, it agitates, it ſtrikes our 
Eyes, and nothing but Body can touch Bodies. 
This Principle is admitted equally by the New- 
tonians, the Gaſſendiſis and the Cartefians. * Tis 
therefore prov'd by undeniable Experiments, that 

there is a Matter infinitely more ſubtile than the 
Air, which cannotpenetrate either Glais or Cryſtal. 

Gaſſendi owns, that in the Experiment made 
of Quickſilver which remains ſuſpended at the 
Height of two Foot three Inches and a half in 
Tubes that are of a greater Length, the Space 
which appears void at the Top of the Tube, and 
which is not full of any ſenſible Matter, cannot, 
nevertheleſs be deem'd as abſolutely void, becauſe 
the Light paſſes into it. The Gaſſendiſts therefore 
mult neceſſarily own that there is the ſubtile Mat- 
ter ; but there are thirty other Caſes, wherein by 
their own Principles they muſt be clearly convinc'd 
of its Exiſtence. 

The Thermometers in every Alteration of the 


Weather, are a a Demonſtration of the Effects of 
2 this 
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this ſubtile Matter. *Tis this, nodoubt, which in 
hot Weather makes the Spirit of Wine ferment 
and riſe by inſinuating itſelf into the Pores of the 
Glaſs where the Air can't penetrate. 


*Tis alſo the ſubtile Matter which produces 


Rarefaction and Condenſation in all Bodies. Bodies 
become condens'd when an imperceptible Matter 
iſſues from their Pores, by which Means the Parts 
approach one another ; and on the contrary, they 


are rarefied by the Inſinuation of a very ſubtile 


Matter into their Pores, which ſeparates their 
Parts and makes them take up more Room. 

The Loadſtone furniſhes us with another evi- 
dent Proof of the Exiſtence of ſubtile Matter: 
There iſſues inceſſantly from one of its Poles a 
certain Matter which is imperceptible and infi- 
nitely more delicate than Air, which comes in 
again by the other Pole like a Whirlwjnd. This 
is deſcrib'd ſuddenly by applying the Loadſtone 
towards the Filings of Steel ; or elſe by touching 
the End of a Needle with it, and ſuſpending 
another Needle to it. Afterwards, by drawing 
the Needle to that Side of the Pole from whence 
the ſubtile Matter iſſues, inſtead of approaching 
or joining to the Loadſtone it removes from it, 


and makes Efforts to turn away its Point juſt as 


a Thing wou'd do that is drove by the Wind: 
But as ſoon as the Needle is plac'd near the Pole 
where the ſubtile Matter re-enters, it advances to 
attach itſelf to the Magnet, being impell'd to- 
wards it by the very ſubtile Matter which before 
drove it off, 
Thus have I eftabliſh'd the 8 of the 
ſubtile Matter, and now I ſhall endeavour to ap- 
propriate it to the Uſes for which it a. 
| ne 
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The Gaſſendiſts and the Nowtenians raiſe this 
Objection in favour of a Vacuum. A Space which 
is already quite full of Air may by Compreſſion 
receive a freſn Quantity of Air. But this new 
Air which enters into this Space already ſo full, 
can only enter it by two Ways. The firſt by Pe- 
netration, which is impoſſible, the Matter being 
impenetrable. The ſecond by the Yacuums that 
are between the Parts 9 Air which is the firſt in 
the Space: Theſe Vaculums receive the Parts of the 
ſecond Air, which is introduced into it by 
the Compreſſion. Since then there are but two 
Ways of accounting for this Augmentation of 
Matter in one and the ſame Space, v:z. Penetra- 
tions, which is impoſſible, and contrary to the 
Effence of Matter; or a Vacuum; it muſt be 
inferr'd from hence, that the Hypotheſis which 
admits of a Vacuum, is the only rational one. 

This Argument made uſe of by the Advocates 
for mere Space is wrong in a very eſſential Point; 
for beſides the Hypotheſis of Penetration, which is 
really impoſſible, and that of the Vacuum which is 
altogether the ſame ; there is a third Hyporheſ: iS, 
which is true and much more natural. The ſubtile 
Matter of which we have demonſtrated the Ex- 
iſtence by evident Experiments being more de- 
licate than the Air, and being capable of iſſuing 

om the Pores of all Bodies, caſily eſcapes in the 
-omprefion, and gives Way to the new Air 
Which comes to join the former. 

'Tis alfo pretended yhat there's a Vacuum in the 
Bell-Glaſſes that are commonly call'd Recipients, 
from whence the Air is extracted by their being 
plac'd on the Pneumatic Machine. But *tis plain 


that theſe Things, as wal have already ſaid, are 
»* g full 
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fall of a ſubtile Matter, becauſe the Light e ente's 
them thro* the Pores fo that they are full of it, 
and reflect the Rays back to our Eyes from all 
- their Points within. As to the Experiments of 
Otho de Guericke, M. Leibnitx has obſerv'd very 
Juſtly, that they were of no Avail towards con- 
vincing the Carieſians and Peripatetics of their 
Error. They object the Vacuum, ſays he, in- 
« vented by M. de Guericke of Magdebourg which 
is made by pumping the Air out of a Receiver ; 
and *tis retarded that then there is a perfect 
Vacuum or Space without Matter, in the whole, 
or at leaſt, a Part of the Receiver. The Di- 
ſciples of Ariſtotle and Deſcartes, who don't 
allow of a Facuum, have aſſerted in Anſwer to 
this Experiment by M. Guericte, as well as to 
the Experiment by M. Torricelli of Florence, 
who evacuated the Air of a Glaſs Tube by the 
Means of Mercury, that there is no Vacuum in 
the Tube nor in the Receiver, becauſe the 
Glaſs has ſubtile Pores which are penetrable b 
the Rays of Light, by the Matter which iſſues 
© from the Lotions. and other very minute 
Particles: I am of their Opinion, upon finding 
that the Receiver may be compared to a Trunk 
full of Holes in the Water, containing Fiſh or 
other groſs Bodies, wich. when taken away, 
o 
— 
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the Trunk wou'd be, nevertheleſs, full of the 

Water. 

You perceive, Sir, that theſe na of 
Otho de Cuericte, which you think ſo pertinent 
tor convincing the Carteſians of their Error, have 
not only made no Impreſſion at all on their Un- 
de: {tan; ding, but are even deſpis'd by the greateſt 
"Yori M Philo- 
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it enter'd. If a lighted Wax Candle be put to 
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Philoſopher of Germany, and one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated in the Word. 


The Experiment which is made with the Fo- 


lopyle, is urg'd by ſome Philoſophers as a Proof 
of the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, but nothing is ſo 
eaſy to demonſtrate, as that the Vacuum has no Share 
in it. The ZFolopyle is a Veſſel of Braſs made 
in the form of a Pear, of which the Point, or if 


you pleaſe the Stem, is a little Tube bending _ 


back. This Veſſel is plac'd upon burning Coals. 
The Corpuſcles of the Fire infinuate themſelves 


thro” the Pores into the Inſide of the Veſſel, and 


by their violent Agitation dilate the Air which is 
incloſed in it, and ſend out Part of it by the little 
crooked Tube which forms the Stem, and takes 


its Place: Then the Veſſel being taken from 


off the Coals, and the End of the ſmall Tube 


plac'd in Spirit of Wine, the fiery Corpuſcles 


that are moſt agitated ſeek their Way out by the 
ſame Pores thro' which they enter'd, and the 
Air which they had rarefy'd, cools, becomes more 
condenſe, and takes up leſs Room. The Room 
they leave is fill'd by the Spirit of Wine, which 
being impell'd by. the exterior Air, and finding. 
but very little Reſiſtance within, enters the Veſ- 
ſel, and runs into it in proportion as the Air cools 
and, becomes condenſe, When the Avlopyle is 
full If Air and the Spirit of Wine, *tis replac'd 
upon the burning Coals, and the Corpulcles of the 
Fire return into the Veſſel, where they again 
rarefy and expel the Air and take its Place. The 


Air being thus driven, impells the Liquor, which 
having been of itfelf dilated, ſpouts out for want 


of Room like a Caſcade thro? the Hole by which 


it, 
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it, it forms a ſort of Shower of Fire. Now in 
this whole Experiment there is no Appearance of 


a Vacuum. x 


The common Queſtion is, how tis poſſible 
that the Materia ſubtilis, which inſinuates itſelf 


into Bodies, ſhould immediately aſſume the Fi- 


gure that is neceſſary to fill * the Place of the 
Body to which it ſucceeds. Nothing is ſo weak 


as this Objection. Don't we every Moment ſee 


that Water whoſe Conſiſtence and Thickneſs of 
Parts is a Million of Times more groſs than that 
of ſubtile Matter, aſſumes in an Inſtant the Form 
of a round, ſquare, or triangular Veſſel into which 


it z pour'd ? 


SECT. 


A Recapitulation by the Marquis D' Ax oN. 
AV ING ſaid enough, Sir, in defence of 2 


the Carte/zans ; I think it high time to con- 
clude, for fear of abuſing your Patience. But I 


have Leiſure juſt to put you in mind of what I 


bad the Honour of mentioning to you at the Be- 


vinning of my Letter. I ſpeak of Things doubtful 
2s I am but Man, without pretending to a Share 


of Divinity. T have neither the Knowledge of the 
Celeſtial Spirits, nor the Enthuſiaſm of Poets : If I 
knew as much as the Angels do, I ſhould be able to 
zive a full Diſcovery of what it ſeems Heaven has 
been pleas'd to conceal from weak Mortals ; and 
if I had the lively Genius. of the Poets, I ſhou'd 
ſpeak of the Opinions of Deſcartes with as much 
Prepoſſeſſion and Confidence as ſome have ſpoke 
of the Sentiments of Nezwton : I ſhou'd treat all 
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the ancient and modern Philoſophers With Con- 
tempt; I ſhou'd call the one Dreamers, the other 


Viſionaries; but as for Deſcartes, I ſhould never 


mention his Name, but with the Epithet of D:- 


wine I ſhou'd aſk the Angels if they were not 


Jealous of him; and no doubt, I ſhou'd expreſs 
myſelf in the Language of the Author of theſe 
Verſes, by ſubſtituting the Name of i eras 


in the Room of that of Newton, 


Con feu Jens du Tres Hat. Sub/lances Celts, 
Ol brulez de ſes Feux, qui couvrez de vos ailes 
Le Throne o votre Maitre e/t affe Ss Parma? Vous, 
Parlez, du grand Newton, n'etiez vous point 

galoux * 4 


As for my Part, I am perſuaded that Deſcar- 


ies was a great Man, yet that he was but Man. 


And I ſay the ſame of Newton, whoſe vaſt Ge- 


ius will do everlaſting Honour to human Na- 


O 


ture, and who, notwithſtanding his extenſive 


SO 


Knowledge, was but a Mortal, Why cou'd 
not he be ſubje& to Error, as his Advocates 
ſay of Deſcartes and Leibnitz ? Infallibility is the 
Share of none but of celeſtial Intelligences. The 
Poets in their Rant, may make them as jealous 
as they pleaſe of the Knowledge of mortal Men, 
but they ſo well know how circumſcrib'd it 85 
that they cannot envy them. 

I bes, Sir, that you will permit me this one 


Reflection more. If it be true that there is no 


Facuum, and that it is contrary to Reaſon, as 
both Ariſtetle and Leibnitz thought it to be; that 


it is of no Service to Motion, according to- the 


Opinion of Descartes, Rohault, Regis, Aalle- 
5 | | branche, 


F 
franebe, &c. that it is contrary to Experiments, 
as is pretended by all the Philoſophers Who deny 
the Poſſibility of mere Space, it muſt be allow'd, 
that Newton, and all the Newtenians have been 
out in their Calculations, becaufe Attraction can- 
not take Place in the Plenum, wholk Advocates 
eſtabliſh its Power in a Vacuum. ae Stars are 
kept within their Orbs by a certain Matter where- 
in they float, as a Ship does in the Water of the < 
Sea, and not by an Attraction which lupe 1 | 
them in an immenſe Facuum. | _— 
I will take the Liberty another time to ſoot 2 
you my Thoughts about Attraction, and in the $ 
mean while, deſire your Permiſſion to add ſome To 
_ Obfervations to this Letter, concerning the Na- 
ture of Air, 
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NATURE of AIR, 
ON 178 
ELasTiCITy, and its Wz1GHT. 


S . 
On the Opinion of the Ancients concerning Air. 


RAMIRS OME of the ancient Philoſophers 
thought that Air was the only Prin- 
KR S 5 ciple of the Univerſe ; they pre- 
e. 2 tended that every thing was form'd 
2 from the Air, by reaſon of its Sup- 
. pleneſs and Fluidity, which render'd it capable of 
aſſuming all kinds of Forms. This Opinion was. 
maintain'd by Anaximenes, Diogenes, Apollinarius, 
and Cleanthes. Cicero ſays expreſsly, that Anax- 
c zmnenes was of Opinion that the Air was infinite, 
$ AT it produc'd all the difterent Brings, but 

© not 
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not in an infinite Quantity; that the Earth, 
Fire, and Water were produc'd out of the Air, 


R K M 8A 


Bodies.“ 

Plutarch, who came after Ariſtotle, in 1 his Ex- 
amination of the Syſtem of Anaximenes, maintains 
the Impoſſibility thas there ſhou'd be but one 


ſole Principle of all Things, namely Matter, yet 
wou'd have it ſuppos'd to be the efficient Cauſe. 


As, ſays he, the having Silver to make a Veſſel is 
not ſufficient, if the Goldſmith be not the efficient 
Cauſe, ſo Matter were inſufficient to form the Uni- 
verſe if there were not another Principle to put that 
Matter in the State it ought to be in. Plutarch's 

Reaſoning is very juſt and ſenſible, but it is no 


more contradictory to the Syſtem of Anaximenes, 


than tc. that of Democritus, Epicurus, and of all 
other Philoſophers who aſcrib'd the Diſpoſition of 


the World to mere Chance. Anaximenes con- 
| fider'd the Air in the fame Light, as Moſcus, 


Leucippus and Epicurus look'd upon Atoms, that 
is to ſay, as Particles extremely delicate and fluid, 


_ which being oblig'd to themielves only for their 
Origin and Motion, united together, and form'd 


all other Things. Conſequently it muſt be own'd, 
that the Opinion of Anaximenes, and that of Dh 
ogenes, and Apollinarius, was not more abſurd than 


thoſe of many other Philoſophers. The Syſtem of 


Anaximenes wou'd have been even more rational 
than that of ſeveral of the Ancients,if it were true, 
as Diogenes Laertius, ſays, that that Philoſopher 
eſtabliſh'd two Principles, Air and Infinity, and 
that he looked upon Air as the paſſive Cauſe, and 
Infinity as the active or efficient Cauſe; but *tis not 
likely that he maintain'd that Opinion, and with- 

| M 4. out 


and that in their turn they had formed all 
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out doubt Diogenes Laertius was in a Miſtake to 
aſcribe it to him. Caſaubon, in his Notes upon 
that Hiſtorian of the Philoſophers, has judiciouſſy 
obſerv*d, that not only Cicero and Plutarch, but 
allo Ar; Molle, and all his moſt celebrated Com- 
mentators had rank'd Anaximenes among the Phi- 
loſophers who were for admitting but one only 
Principle. St. Auguſtin, in his excellent "Tract 
_ of the City of God, perfectly clears up the Thing, 
which perhaps led Diogenes Laertius into the 
Miſtake. © Anaximenes, ſays that learned Father, 
< eftabliſh'd an infinite Air, which he maintain'd | 
© to be the Cauſe of all Beings ; ; he did not deny 
the Being of Gods, but he ſuppos'd that they 
* ſprung from the Air.“ Probably Diogenes La- 
ertius thought that Anaximenes admitted of a ſu- 
preme God the Father of all Gods, co-eternal 
with the Air, and inferr'd from thence, that he 
admitted two Principles. This too, is the more 
likely, when we conſider in what Manner La#an- 
tius ſpeaks of the Opinion of Anaximenes. * Cle- 
E anthes and Anaximenes, ſays he, wrote that the 
Air was the ſupreme God, which Opinion of 
© theirs comes up exactly to that of Virgil, when 

he fays in his ſecond Georgie, VIZ. | 


Tum pater omnipotens fac undis imbribus Riber 
Conjugis in grenium lætæ deſcendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit, magno commiatus corpore, frrtus. 


This Paſſage is thus tranſlated by Mr. Dryden, 


For then almighty Jove deſeends and pœurs 
Laie bis buxom Bride bis "bp ful & SPI Fe; 


Mod 
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And mixing his large Limbs with her's, he feeds 
Fer Birth with kindly Juice, and foſters teem- 
ing Seeds. | 


But the anonymous Author of Virgil's Huf- 
bandry, being an Eſſay on the two fir/? Georgics, 
printed about twenty Years ago, for Mr. Innys, 
thought the above Lines too groſs and luſcious a 


_ . Tranſlation from a Poet ſo remarkable for his 


Modeſty as /7rgil : And therefore he has tranſlated 


thus; | 


Then the All-potent Air, prolific Show'rs 

On the ſoft Lap of his glad Confort pours : 

. Fromhervaſt Womb the mighty Store proceeds, 
And all, the mighty He commixed, with Plenty 
feeds, : | 


Tho? this muſt be allow'd to be the purer and 
more literal Verſion of the two, we ſhall ſub- 
join the following Proſe "Tranflation by Dr. Mar- 
rin, F. R. S. lately printed for Mr. O/dgrn of 
Gray's-lm ; ſubmitting the Preference to the cti- 
tical Reader, | eee. 
Then the Almighty Father Ather deſcends into 
the Boſom of his joyful Spouſe with- fruitful 
« Showers, and greatly mingling with her great 
s Body, nourifhes all her Offspring.“ | 
This ſhews that it was natural enough for Dia- 
genes Laertius to think, that Azaximenes diſtin- 
uiſh'd the active from the paſſive Cauſe; whereas 
he made the Air the ſole Principle, in fine, the ſu- 
preme God, by whom, not only the other Ele- 
ments were form'd, but the ſubaltern Deities alſo 


whom he admitted, | 
: Ms The 
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The Ancients were not Strangers to the prin- 
cipal Properties of Air, nor were they ignorant 
of its Elaſticity or Weight, of which the Mo- 
derns pretend to have been the firſt Diſcoverers. 
Tis true, that the Knowledge of the Ancients has 
been infinitely improv'd by very curious Experi- 
ments that have been made in theſe later Times. 
Seneca ſays in his Natural Queſtions, Lib. 5. c. 6. 
That the Air has Power of condenſing and ra- 
refying itſelf. In the ſame Work, Lib. 6. c. 10. 
he aſſerts, that when it is onda # and cen ſes to be 
Free, it ſtrives to dilate and fres itſelf. hat did 
Seneca want more towards knowing the utmoſt 
Force of the Elaſticity of the Air, but the Ex- 
pron: which the Moderns have made of the 

ind-Gun ? It cannot be deny'd, that he knew 
its Elaſticity, tho” he was ignorant of the Force 
of it. 

Ariſtotle has explain'd himſelf very clearly as to 
the Weight of Air. He ſays expreſsly, that @ 
Feot-Ball full of Air is heavier than when lis 
empty, What cou'd add to the Weight of the 
Foot-Ball full of Air, if it was not the Air 
itſelf ? It muſt therefore be frankly confeſs'd that 
the modern natural Philoſophers learnt from the 
Ancients, that Air had its Elaſticity and Weight. 
*Tis true, that the Moderns have brought this 
Diſcovery to ſuch a Degree of Perfection as to 
determine the Weight of Air, and to make Uſe 
of it; as we St now ſhew. 


Of the Wight of Air, and its Nature, 
T were needneſs to go about to prove that Air 


is a Body; for as it is what we feel, as it acts 
upon 


1261 J EE 
upon us, as it creates Senſations in us of Pleaſure 
and Pain, it muſt be a Body, it being impoſſible 
for any Thing which is not a Body to act on 
Bodies. Its Parts muſt have Extenſion, as muſt 
be the Caſe of every Thing that is material. Ex- 
- perience proves the Solidity and Impenetrability 
of the Parts of Air to a Demonitration, If for 
. Inſtance, a burning Coal be fix'd to the Bottom 
of a Veſlel, and this Veſſel be perpendicularly 
plung'd into Water with the Bottom upwards, 
the Coal is not extinguiſh'd in the Water, be- 
cauſe the Air having no Vent, preſents its equal 
and ſmooth Surface to the Surface of the Water, 
and by making the ſame Reſiſtance in all the 
Parts of its Surface, hinders the Water from 
. Eoming to the Coal, and forms a Sort of Circle 
or Wrapper round it, which guards it from the 
Approaches of the Water. 1 

The Particles of the Air muſt be very ſubtfle 
and minute, becauſe they paſs by imperceptible 
Holes, and infinuate into Pores which are not 
viſible to our Eyes. They muſt alſo be very 
much agitated, tho? leſs than the Particles of 
the Fire ; for they don't looſen the Particles of the 


- Liquors, they. don't dry up the moiſt Bodies, 


otherwiſe than as by their continual Agitation, 
they diſunite thoſe very Particles which they carry 
oft however, with much leſs Rapidity than thoſe 
of the Fire, becauſe their Motion is flower, 

The greateſt Geniuſes among the Moderns, 
before Doericell, as the Galileos and the Kirchers, 
argued like the Ancients,. and aſcrib'd thoſe Ef- 
ects which are the Conſequences of the Weight 
of Air to the Averſion which they ſuppos'd in Na- 
ture to a Vacuum. As they thought, for Inſtance, 
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that there would be a Vacuum, if the Sucker of 2 
Syringe was drawn, after dipping the End of it in 
Water, and the Water did not follow it, ſo they 
afcrib'd the Riſe of the Water to the Abhorrence 
which Nature had of a Vacuum. Galileo having 
obſerv d, that the Water only roſe to about 32 Feet 
in the Pumps that draw it up by Attraction, he 
fx'd the Force of the Abhorrence of the Vacuum 
exactly at that Point. Torricelli having reflected 
upon this Force, inferr'd, that if it were true, the 
Miercury, notwithſtanding the Exceſs of its 
Weight, muſt needs riſe to thirty-two Feet. He 
fill'd a long Tube which was ſealed hermetically 
at one End, with Mercury, and put the other End 
which was not ſealed, into a Veſſel of Quick- 
filver: The Mercury of the Tube funk, and did 
not ſtop *till it came to about the Height of tvienty 
ſeven or twenty eight Inches. Torr icelli then per- 
ceiv'd that it was not the Abhorrence of a Fa- 
cuum which kept up the Water in the attracting 
Pumps, or the Mercury in the Glaſs Tube; bur 
the different Weight of the Air, becauſe the 
longer is its Column the better it keeps up the 
Mercury in the Tube. This Experiment was 
made after a Method ſtill more convineing by 
M. Paſcal, who having try'd it in Auvergne at t the 
Foot of a Mountain, as well as in the Middle, 
and on the Top of it, clearly perceiv'd the Va- 
riation of the Mercury which ſunk twenty ſix 
Inches, and three twelfths of an Inch, at the Foot 
of the Mountain to twenty five Inches at the Middle, 
and finally to twenty three Inches two twelfths, 
at the Top, always ſinking more in proportion as 
the Column of the Air which gravitated on the 
Mercury in the Veſſel, and hinder'd the ſinking 
= Of 


„ 
of chat! in the Tube became lighter. This Experi- 
ment is now made very eaſily, without being at the 


Trouble of aſcending a Mountain. Let ſuch Tube 


full of Mercury, and Veſſel with the one End 
open, be placed in the Receiver of the pneumatic 
Machine; in proportion as the Air is pumped 


into the Receiver the Mercury ſinks in the Vefſfel. 


In fine, when all the groſs Air is pumped out, no 
more Mercury remains in the Tube. And when 
the Air is replaced in the Receiver, the Mercury 
will riſe again in the Tube in proportion to the 
Quantity of the Air which enters it. 

This demonſtrates the whole Secret of the at- 
tracting Pumps, and of the Syringes which are fill- 
ed with Water on the drawing of the Sucker. 
The Air being heavy gravitates upon the whole 
Surface of the Water wherein the End of the Sy- 


ringe is dipp'd; and upon the drawing of the 


Sucker, the Part, or if you pleafe the Column, of 
the Water which anfwers to the Mouth of the 
Syringe being not preſs'd by the correſpondent 
Air, the Weight of that which gravitates upon 
the Surface of all the other Columns that fill 
the Veſſel, makes it riſe in the Syringe, juſt as the 
Water from a Pail would riſe up in a Cane open at 
the two Ends, if the lower End be ſunk through 


a Hole made in a Wooden Frencher, which 


ſhould exactly cover the whole Surface of the 
Pail, when by the keeping up of ſuch Trencher 
or Cover all the Columns of the Water which fill 
the Veſſel will be preſs'd except that anſwering to 
the Hole of the Cane, which would be obliged to 
mount up in the Cane. 


- They who are for maintaining a Vacuum pre- 
tend to demonſtrate it from Pumps and Syringes. 


They 
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They ſay, that the Air by its Weight cannot 
force Water to riſe in a Syringe above a certain 
determined-Height : Above this Point *tis in vain, 
ſay they, to draw the Sucker; the Water will 
riſe no higher. Therefore the Interval betwixt 
the Sucker drawn farther towards the Hand, and 
the Water, which ceaſes to riſe higher than it is 
already, muſt be void of Air. To this Objection 
it muſt be anſwered, That there are Pores in the 
Body of the Syringe N the Sucker, and that be- 
tween the grofs Parts of the Air there are others 
more delicate which may paſs through the Pores 


of earthly Bodies. Now that thoſe Bodies which 


ſeem to us to be the moſt compact, are exceſſive- 
ly porous, is what we cannot doubt of ſince the 
Invention of Microſcopes. The Parts of Air 
muſt be much ſmaller than thoſe Pores, becauſe 
we cannot perceive them by the Help of Micro- 
ſcopes. Beſides, the ſubtile Matter being infinitely 


more delicate than the Air, and being capable of 


penetrating eaſily into the Pores of the compacteſt 
Bodies, fills up the Space betwixt the Sucker and 
the Water. Of this we fee a Proof in the Ex- 
periment of Torricelli's Tube; for when the Mer- 
cury finks, and leaves a Space betwixt it and the 
upper End of the Tube, it cannot be ſaid that this 
Space is a Vacuum, becauſe we find it is full of 
Light; and that the Light is a Body, a ſutie 


Matter, we have already fully proved. 


ITis proper to obſerve, that tho? Air gravitates 
chiefly downwards, it acts alſo upwards. If a Syringe 
be reverſed, of which the End is ſtopped, and 
the Sucker turned towards the Ground, and 


if the Sucker be let go after it is drawn a little, it 


will return as of its own Accord with Impetuoſity 
Ss 


3 G7 2 
to ſtrike the End of the Syringe. In this Experi- 
ment there are two Things that muſt be obſerved. 


Firſt, That the exterior Air which -ſtrikes the | 


Sucker meeting with little Reſiſtance in the ſub- 
tile Matter which has filled the Space betwixt it 


and the End of the Syringe, gives the ſaid Sucker 


this rapid Motion; as one Body cannot move 
itſelf, if it be not puſhed by another Body 
which immediately touches it: So that if the Air 
did not impel the Sucker, it would neceſſarily re- 
main in the Place where the Hand left it. The 
ſecond Thing we are to obſerve is, That tis plain 
that the Column of the Air under the Sucker, 
which is turned towards the Earth, is impelled 
from the Bottom upwards by the Weight of the 


other Columns of the Air which is on the Side, 


| juſt as the Air which is under the Bottom of a 


Ship of a hundred Guns is drove upwards to- 


wards the Bottom of the Ship, which it bears 
up by the Weight of the Water all round it to a 
greater Height, all the Columns of the Water which 
| ſurround the Ship being twenty-fve or thirty Feet 


higher than that which is immediately under the 


Ship, and upon which its Keel bears. | 

Scme Perſons will aſk, perhaps, if there be any 
Weight in the Air, why, when we ſtretch out 
our Arm we don't perceive the Weight of the 
Column of Air which it ſupports. The Anſwer to 
this Queſtion is ealy. We don't feel the Weight 
of the Air which gravitates on our Bodies, for 
the ſame Reaſon as when we are at the Bot- 
tom of Water we don't perceive its Weight, 
though we are perhaps under many Fathom. Ac- 


_ cording to the Laws of the Union of the Body and 


Soul, we only perceive Things in proportion to 
c a the 
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the Changes which they produce in the Body or 
Senſes. Neither the Air nor Water produce 
any conſiderable Alteration in the Body or the 
Senſes, The Particles of Air and thoſe of Water 
being impelled towards every Place that can be 
imagined do puſh equally, or very near equally, 
toward one common Centre, all the Parts of our 
Body, which being diſpoſed in Form of Arches, 


and ſupported by the interior Air, have, without 


putting themſelves viſibly out of Place or Order, 
the ſame, or very near the ſame, Effect, as the Par- 
ticles of Water. No wonder therefore that we 


don't feel the Weight of the Air which ſurrounds 


and bears upon us, and that the Diver is hardly 
ſenſible of the Weight of the Water, becauſe neither 
the Air nor the Water can alter the Diſpoſition of 


our Organs, nor the State of our Bodies. 


As to the divers Experiments for demonſtrat- 
ins the Weight of the Air, the Barometer 
ſhevrs it every Day, The Mercury in the Baro- 
meter riſes or falls in proportion to the greater 
or leſſer Weight of the Air., The Air is lighteſt 
in rainy Weather, and heavier in fair Weather, 
and conſequently begins to be heavier as the 
Weather grows ſerene: For this Reaſon the 
Mercury is loweſt in rainy Weather, and higheſt 
m fair Weather. When therefore the Mercury falls 
*tis a Sign of Rain, and when it riſes it betokens 
fair Weather. So in the Machine of the Vacuum, 
from the Moment that the Air is begun to be 


pumped out, and it becomes lighter in the Re- 


ceiver, the Mercury falls as if it was going to rain, 

In fair Weather the Air ſeems leſs charged with 
Vapours, becauſe the Vapours being more rare- 
\ fied by the Sun-Beams, or by the Heat of the 
Earth, 


E 
Earth, and being rendered more ſubtile and 
more diffuſive in the greater Circles of the At- 
moſphere, don't ſo much interrupt tha Rays of 
the Light. Yet at the ſame time the Air is moſt 
clogg ved and heavy; for then the Brooks and 
Springs leſſen, the Earth is drier, and the Plants, 


Flowers, and Fruits decay. Therefore the Va- 


pours mult neceſſarily be in the Atmoſphere. 
And when the Vapours are formed into a Cloud, 
the Air is ſo far from becoming heavier, that on 
the contrary *tis the lighter by the Fall of the Va- 
pours which precedes the Rain, and which inſen- 
ſibly lighten the Air. Other Vapours formed into 
ſenſible Drops make the lateral Air rife, either by 


their Weight when they fall, or by the Efficacy 


of their Elaſticity. 

Ihe Action of the Weight, or the Gravitation 
of the Air, hinders. the Separation of two ſmooth 
Marbles perpendicularly ; and being circum- 
ambient every way, it keeps them cloſe to- 
gether. When I make them ſlide one over the 
other, the poſterior Air ſeconds my Effort almoſt 
as much as the anterior Air reſiſts it. Hence it is 
that there is ſo very little Obſtruction to the Hori- 
zontal Separation; but there is no Air between 
the two Marbles that ſeconds their perpendicular 
Separation, conſequently they cannot be ſeparated 
without defeating the Preſſure of the exterior Air 
which unites them: Whereas if I place them in 
a Receiver, and pump the Air out of it, they 
ſeparate as of themſelves, being no longer kept to- 
gether by the Preſſure of the Air. 
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Of the Elaſticity and Weight of the Al R, 
and the Efforts of that Weight. 


HE Elaſticity of the Air is evident in Na- 


tural Philoſophy; and it is the more perfect 
becauſe the Time of its Tenſion does not alter it, 
as does that of Wood and Steel. M. Roberval 
of the Academy of Sciences having left his Wind- 
Gun charged for ſixteen Years with Air condenſed 


and compreſſed, this Air, when ſet at Liberty, 


ſeemed to have. loſt nothing -of its Spring and 
Elaſtic Force. The Air being a Body more 
ſimple than other Elaſtic Bodies, the Alteration . 
of it muſt be more difficult. The ſubtile Matter 
fliding by itſelf through the Pores or Interſtices of 
the Air, without being charged either with the 


Air, or the Spirit of Nitre, or with groſs Cor- 


puſcles, as it is when it penetrates other Bodies, 
muſt be leſs prejudicial to the Air. 

Though the Wind-Gun perfectly demonſtrates | 
the Elafticity of the Air, becauſe when 'tis pent 
up and compreſſed in it a hundred Times more if 


you pleaſe than it was compreſſed outwardly, the 
Moment ttis ſet at Liberty it ſends out a Leaden 


Bullet with ſuch Violence as to pierce a Plank. 
Iwill add a Word ef a Machine that ſhews the 
Elaſticity of the Air, called Heron's Fountain. 
By the Tube (a) 1 fill the upper Drum (5) with 


Wine; then by the Tube (c) which runs through 


the upper Drum, I pour Water into the lower 
Drum (4), when the Wine paſles out by the 
Tube (a), and ſparkles in the Air. The Water 


poured through the Tube (ce) fills the lower 


Drum (4), when the Air which fills it, retires 
5 fo through 
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through the Tube (c), and diffuſes itſelf in the 
upper Drum (5). The Wine impreſſed by the 
Elaſticity of the Air condenſed to an extraordinary 
Degree, and finding a Vent both at the lower 
End and the upper End of the Tube (a), goes 
out with ſo much the more Velocity betauſe it 
comes from a wide Space through a narrow 
Vent. 

This is enough to ſhew the Elaſticity of the 
Air which appears in the Machine of the Vacuum, 
by the bubbling of the Liquors, occaſioned by the 
Parts of the interior Air, which being no longer 
preſſed by the exterior Air, diſengage themſelves, 
and becoming lighter riſe above the Liquor, If a 
Glaſs of Beer be put under a Receiver, and the 
Air be pumped, little Bubbles will riſe imme- 
diately in a great Number, If the Pumping be 
continued, the Beer froths becauſe the Particles 
of the Air which were compreſſed and embaraſſed 
in the Beer being diſengaged by the Ceſſation of 
the Preſſure of the external Air break looſe, ex- 
pand and ſwell themſelves, and being lighter than 
the Particles of the Beer, - riſe with Rapidity to the 
Surface of the Liquor. If warm Water be put 
in the Place of Beer, it will for the ſame Reaſon 
appear to bubble more than if it was over a great 
Fire. If cold Water be made uſe of inſtead of 
warm, it will be longer in the bubbling and the 
pumping, becauſe the Particles of the warm Water 
which were already agitated, divided and diminiſhed, 
by the Operation of the Heat, or if I may uſe more 
explicit Terms, bythe Shoek of the minute Par- 
ticles of the Fire which reached them, leave the 
Particles of the Air freer Egreſs to diſengage them- 


lelves. 
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From Mr. * * * 


A Mx MBER of the Royal r at 
London, &c. | 


STR; „ 
Have with very g great Pleaſure read the Book 
you ſent me by the Chevalier de Rai***, and 
*tis with unfeigned Satisfaction that 1 obſerve how 
ſucceſsfully you have employed your Endeavours 
to form the Mind of a lovely young Lady. ; (herds 
the Letters Phils/ephical and Critical were publith- 
ed, I was amazed to think how it was poſlible ior 
a Miss in her blooming Years, at an Age which. 
ſeemed only formed for Pleaſures, to acquire ſuch a 
profound Share of Knowledge, and to be fo fami- 
liarly acquainted with the moſt abſtracted N otions 
of the greateſt Metaphyſicians! Tou are accom- 
pliſhed, Sir, for Actions that are ſingular and 
uncommon ; but among the various Events of 
Your Life, alwavs conſider that Inſtant as your 
greateſt Happineſs, when you undertook to culti- 
vate ſo rare a Genius as that of your fair Pupil. 
It gives me Concern, Sir, when you tell me that 
you have been more than once ready to abandon | 
an 
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E 
an Enterprize which you ſo happily commenced, 
and have already ſo far advanced. I ſhould not 
take you for a Philoſopher if you {ſuffer yourſelf 
to be dejected by any Mortifications you may have 
met with. Is it poſhble for a Man who in twenty 
Volumes ſoars above the Human Nature, and lays 
down Precepts of ſuch Uſe to Mankind, to per- 
mit himſelf to be robb'd of all his Reaſon by any 
pitiſul Raillery? Can you be i iznorant that Envy 
is as a Bur which only ſticks to Merit! ? That ' tis 
as a Gnat that hums about Merit alone, and that 
it leaves Ignorance unmoleſted? Continue, Sir, 
to perfect "what you have begun; and I will inſure 
you the Praiſe and Thanks of all People of 
Senſe, be they of what Nation they will. In or- 
der to excite you to Perſeverance in your Delign, 
do but look before you at the Glory which waits 
to crown you when you have accompliſhed it. 

To conclude, I muſt for my own Satisfaction, 
and for that of all Men of Taſte, aſſure you that 
your Second Volume of Zemarrs relating to the 
Under/tanding and the Heart, is impatiently ex- 
pected. We find by the Journals, as well as. by 

Letters from your Friends, that the firſt Volume 
Of thoſe Memoirs has been very well received by 
the Public. I ſhall be glad to ſee your Anſwer to 
the Letter from the Baron de Spon; and if you 
pleaſe I will ſend you ſomething concerning your 
Diſpute about the Vacuum and Attraction, "which 
I think is new, and if you incline to make uſe of it, 
| ſhall be at your Service. 7 — &c. 


The End of the Firſt K | 


Lately Publiſhed, by the ſame AurhoR 
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Or, A Tranſlation of _ 
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Being a Philoſophical, Hiſtorical and Cri- 
tical ConRESPON DENCE, by Letters which 
lately paſſed between certain Jets in Eu- 
ropean and Aſiatic Turkey, with others of 
that Denomination travelling thro” Spain, 
France, Italy, Swiſſerland, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Great Britain, &c. © 


In Five neat Pocket Volumes, . 


dere may be alſo had 10 Publifſh*d by te 5 
Jame Auron, 


CHINESE LETTERS: 
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A Philoſophical, Hiſtorical, and Critical 
CorresPonDENCE between a Chineſe Tra- 
veller at Paris, and his Countrymen in 


China, " vy, Perſia and ts 
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